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|EDUCATION: 


CMAP.: 5 


Neceſſary to Learning. 'r. Capacity. 2+ In- 
ſtruttion, 3. Pradtice, The two laſt of which 
are comprehended in Education. 


1. FOHAT a man may attain perfeQtion' in 
. any Art, Science , or Virtue, three things 
are requiſite. ; 


1. A natural ability, power, or capacity. 2. Art, 
or inſtruttion. 4. ' Exerciſe and prattiſe. Capacity 
conſiſts ' 1. 1 Fancy or Invention; © 2, Memory. 
And 3. 7udrement; of which we ſhall | at 
large hereaſſth, And theſe in feverall -perſons are 


> very different. For granting what ſome Philoſophers 


i ſay, that they are originally cquall in all men, as be. 


na ing the ſoul it ſelf; yet" 5 rva/iep 5 becauſe every 


ſoul- comes intoa body endued with'various diſpo- 
ſitions'; and'the-Organs, which 'the foul employ. 
y- cth, and are as neceſſary tothe producing its ope- 
wad rations as the ſoul it ſelf, are not in all equally wel- 
Sal diſpoſed , there ariſeth great variety / capacities, 
* p abilities; God Almighty diſtributing theſe his 
-'y of N atwie to'every one in what' meaſure him 
. | thinks fitteſt.. *4 , Uo, Is os , 


A 2- I 


2 of Education, 

2. I know there are ,, who accuſe the divine 
Providence, as more niggardly or ſparing towards 
men, then other Animals ; which, withowt qe, 


know not onely what is ſufficient for their fubſiſt. - 
ence ;but ſome things alſo, which men learn by hog | 


imstation : As, to go, to ſwim, to expreſs their pa 

ſions and thoughts. Yea and ſome manual arts, w* 
are in us the efefs of Education, are in beaſts the 
ations of ſenſe, or imnſtin#. But truely this com- 


plaint is without reaſon. For if we. think /myporency 


to be an advartage , and thoſe creatures to be in 
the beſt condition , who have /eaft ro do ; it is true, 
' that beaſts are happier than men; and vegetables 
than Animals. But if every thing be made for «- 
fion, and the more «ble it « to work, the more 
noble ; if plus poſſe follows and argues nobilizes &- 
of <a eſſe ; then is our condition infinitely the 

trer; as not only having more , but more varioxs , 
wore ſublime , and more difficult Operations. It is ne- 
7 for beaſts tobe born with haire , feathers, 


ſcales, or ſhels, becauſe they had not'the ingery to 


make themſelves garments , which, to their infinite * 


convenience , they might a/ter according ro the [e4- 
ſons; nor had the knowledge of creatin fires 
bile beaſes, and the like. Nature furniſhed them 
with beaks , claws 


; and hernes,, becauſe they could 


_ never arrive to find out a fore, to be welted and 
one into al ſorts of inftruamemts, and  mtenfils. 
ir knowledge ariſeth no higher, then of what 

is pleaſant or painfull ; yo apprehend not conve- 

wient , Or inconvenient ; juſt, or anjuft , happy , or mi- 


ſerable, God, as a Maſter of a 
vants their ſer ſalary, and 
Children he edxcates and i 
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of all learning. I deny not, _ ſometimes there 
| - 


Of Education. 2 
<p, not their owne onely, but even. the faculties 
of all: the other : therefore were beaſts _ to live by 
Nature , but man by Arr. He made indeed no 
creature, which he. endowed not with ſufficient a. 
bilties ſor the uſes of their Creation : and moſt alfa 
with a power to better and advance them by 


_ afiduous practiſe; but the end of all inferior Crea- 


teres was comprehended in their a#ions of hfe , for 
the conſerving, and propagating that': But man 
he created capable of a ſupernaturall employmert ; 
of a life to be continued infinitely bejond, and 
above this ſmall moment, and of operations ſub. 
limer then providing for the belly. And therefore 
he adorned him with faculties accordingly ; an abi- 
lity to diſcern betwixt good and bad, virtve and 
vice; reflett;on upon his own ations ; an underftand- 
ing ' capable to know, and comprehend the wh:le 
World ; and more then that alſo, to be preſene to 
all pf,0nd future, as well as preſent, the ys; to mul- 
tiply a ſmall, #:conſiderable propoſition to infivityz 
and to know/him, who exceedeth all knowledge. 
F, Nor are theſe faculties . even is inf«::ts 
though imperfect ) altogether obſcure. For as 
00n as they have ſtrength (0 which "beaſts 
are born ) they do more then beefts; they exe 
ert greater teſtimonies of Natures bounty , fra. 
ming in themſelves humane aQtions , whereas 
beaſts work onely according to their own kind. 
For even the nobler facultics ſhew themſelves be 
times ; Fancy in imitati.nof others j memory in re 
taining what 1s. imitated ; and Zadgement , in ſele= 


fling certain actions, and parts of actions for their 


imitation ; which are the principles and manner 


”w 


; Of Eqdncation. ; 
is ſuch an imporency, or uſes in the Organs ( which- 
alſo I doubt not moſt 
to be a diſcaſe, and often curable by a diſcreet Phy- 
ſitian ) as renders the ſubject , according. to the 


Degrees of the indiſpolition , unfit or wncapable of - 


any Inſtruction ; and that all labour heſtowed upon 
them is loſt; or at leaſt ſo'unapt are they, as it 
is not cant to employ. ſo much induſtry as is re- 
quiſite to render them, indifferently, like other 
men.. Neither is this exact difference of capacities 
alwaies ( in childhood eſpecially ) ſo eaſily 4/- 
cerned , as it may with converſation and tryall, Let 
the Educator therefore think himſelf to be but as 
a Midvife ,, who cannot bring forth a child, where 
there-is.none 3-but where there 'is, can afſift the 
birth ; though the mother be ſickly, and the child 
infirme. And a it is loſs of labour to ſow , where 


_ there is no ſoile; and as where the parts are mea» - 


ner, the gre meaſure of cultivating by Inſtru- 
Cion and praGtiſe is requiſite; by. which even 
mean parts may be bettered : So where*there is a 
greater meaſure, /eſſe inſitution and- exerciſe-will 
advance in them a greater harveſt, and great in- 
d«ftry will raiſe them to admiration. Of theſe ſeve- 


rall degrees , it is diligently to be corſidered, that 


ſome havea bare capacity, ſufficient to be inſtru- 
Qed, moving onely as they ate drawn ; who like 
Battles , render no more then is juſt put into-them. 
Others . have a great inclination to knowledge, 
running , when once ſet in the way , cither to any, 
or ſome one,ſcience in particular; and havin 
grounds and principles given, they are able to 
raiſe Concluſions, gather Corollaries; and having 
the foundation laid, build up the reſt —_— 
ers 


requently, if not alwaies;,' 


inſtitni fit eſſicacine, quan ſeliciter -waſes, His: mean- 
_ Produce good or cvil; and grear parts (as The- 


of Education. 5 
Others ( though few )-are as automata ; aind)- 
xo, their own Maſters ; and have a genizs, or ſome- 
what extraordinary , to aſſiſt them. Which who ſo 
have, and- withall a probity of affection , and 
willingneſs to take pains, they. ſeem ſet out by 
God himſelf richly fraught for his glory , and the 
good of Mankind. It is"alſo"to be obſerved, that, 
where there is a great _—_— to-one ſtudy, ( as 
many times there 1s , ſome being by nature more 
inventive, others more -retentivez. ſome very a= {| 
Rive, others flow , &c. ) it is ſeldome worth the _. 
labour to ſtrive to introduce the- commrary to ſac 
inolination. - Amended and -betttred: perſons. may 
be , but rorally cnred they rarely-are- 3; and-in 
their own way, they may-proſper excellently with 
leſſe pains. I ſpeak not here of inclinationito-virtue 
or'vice; for there is-no- man ſo diſpoſed ; but he 
may be virtuous if he -pleaſe , as ſhall be ys - 


hereaſter. i This of Capacities. - ' | 

» 4: 'But the beſt capacity ,' without i»ſfraftion By H1-M 
precepts and- examples,- to: which are ſubſer. 
vient -exhoxtations , admonitions , threatihings, 
corrections ,” &c. is' ready to ;ſpend it ſelf upon 
low,” mean, and many times - vicious: hs 
ments : as the beft ground , except-tilled and: ſowed 
-with profitable ſeed , produceth-onely rarker weeds. 
Satts norunt prudemes (| faith: Paſch,: -in 'vit4 Py. 
brach) wirents & vitiorum: ſeminia cum naſcend; 
origine copulata , vi educationss , in ralteram parte 
_ emicare : adeo ut bonum eſſe , non 4; na- 
tara datuns , ſed arte fit queſitmn ;" ae proiride "bene 


ing is ; That parts are indifferent of themſelves to 


miſtocles 


n 
#4: 
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6 | Of Education. 

miſtocles was told by his Maſter, fi, tw nihil me- 
dio-re evis , ſel vel magnum patrie lumen, vel magna 
peſt is) are fitred for great, whether good or bad, un- 
dertakings; great errors and wickgdneſſes proceeding 
onely from great Wits, Education, and Diſcipline 
form our manners; and that onely every one knows, 
which he is taught. The faculties of the ſoul can 
work of themſelves; but as not,except upon an ex- 
ternall oHj:, ſo neither to the #rmoſt of their power, 
without i»s tation, nor in the beſt, i. e. the right and 
true mawmer, but by inſtruction. We are born with 
hands, feet, and tongue; and have. by natwe 
power to write, dance, and fpeak; yet none of 
theſe can' we do, 'except afliſted , ſuſtained, 
and formed by either thoſe, whom we ſee /o to 
the ſame members, or by whom we are, 


| _ >. as ſoon as ftrength its, taught and moulded - 
into /ach-habit;. So all men 'are ber» with reaſon, 
but have not the »/+ of it at firſt. And-when we 


vegin to ſerve our ſelves of it, it is/fo weakly, 
that 'we'are cafily overcome by ſenſ#; which till 
then hath guided us. And, if at this dangerous vox- 
minFare we be not aſſiſted, *tis much to be feared 
our reaſox will be but of ſmall uſe to us : eſpecially 
fince we find great ftore of tracks and encou- 
ragements in the broad way of pieaſwre: and there- 
fore ſhall be unwilling to leave-it for the narrow, 
rough, and anbeaten ronts of Induftry, and labour. 
It is erue, that perſons ted pe nd ment out 
of their own obſervation, ( for io all ſciences ar firſt 
began) or when they arrive at years of diſcretion 
by the help of books, ( that. is, other mens expe 
rience )) advance without a'Teacher to a confi le 
perfeFtion. As Zncylins is faid to have come p* 
14 
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Of Education. 


Aſia an excellent Generall, who departed from 


Rome an unexperienced Soldier. The ſame is alfo 


' ſtoried: of the Lord Deputy ontjoy. Though, 


to confeſs the truth, theſe inſtances are not very 


rare: for ( which. ſeems ſtrangely abſurd ) there 
* is no Art, toobtain which leſs diligence is uſed, 
. - then this of ' Soldierſhip , though of the greateſt 


conſequence. But we had lately a perſon , who 
without any experience in Navigation, by reading 
and ſtudy, at the very firſt eſſay of his Art, hap- 
pily and diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the E aft- 
Indies. Some commend onely praiſe : Others think 
re ſufficient ;- both to blame ; joyned together, 


- they do beſt. Reading advanceth more, and ſooner 


then 'practiſe alone. A Reader is more univerſall, 


+ * better for many things; more accurate and obſer- 


vant in his practiſe : A Prafiiſers knowledge is in a 
ſhorter compaſs, in ordinary caſes, and 1s longec 


'before it come to perfection. Reading is other mens 


experience, \which by meditation and practiſe be- 


; comes ow ew#; but it maketh us ſomewhat roo 


exa7, and to expect all things ſhould fall out 
according to our Imarinations ; Whereas the porld 
is fancy is much dieren t from. that in rea, 


- not clothed with thoſe particularitics, and circum- 
- ſtances, which arc cither parts of, or inſepara- 


gh. | 
yet *tis beſt with thoſe, who rr aay va 


Inſftrufter, who can a pl his pr and advices 
toall accidents, ſupply Lefetts, endwer all doubrs, 
retrench exceſſes, inculcate i what is neglected , 
call to mind what is forgotten, and ſet his charge 
in the firaighteſt, and neareſt way. AG; 


"A 4 $. Yet 
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$ Of Education. 
 '$. Yet both Capacity and Inftrufton are ef- 
fectles, without prattiſe and exerciſe ; which con- 
. iſts (according to the nature of the thing to be 
learned) in Medtation, thinking, or contriving; 
o95ſerving others practiſes ; and actually trying and 
working. Preceprts ſerve very well for''a guide; 
but advance not the guided, except himſelf fol- 
low them ; they facilitate the beginning and pro- 
greſs, but the perſon himſelf muſt ſet to his own 
endeavour, if ever he intends to attain perfection. 
Never have I ſeen parts, how great ſoever, with- 
out induſtry and ſtudy, to produce any good ; 
much evill indeed -I have known proceed from 
thence. Such perſons may prove ſometimes plax- 
ſible diſconrſers, and of an agreable converſation in 


ies for a time, till their Stock be - 


ſpent : but it is induſtry and exerciſe, that renders 
a man kyowing.aud /olig, that fearcs not to be asked 
2 queſtion in what he profeſſeth. And if. induiftry 
be neceffary. rogreat, much mote to: mean-'parts ; 
which it creth and advariceth-to perfecti 
end honour. "Andfince to have great naturall parts 
33 not in our power, but we muſt be. contented 
with thoſe which God hath given us; we muſt 
- fet our reſt our [aboxy and indyſtry , for cor- 
reQing ous bad, -bettering our indifferent, and: per- 
feting our good, abilities. And of this (- the uſe 
_ profit we.make of ouritakents:) muſt-we give 
a ſevere: account. Nothing changeth- Natare, but 
another Nature, Csfome; not force , not reward , 
not paſſon; Our: choughtc are according to-'our 
inclinations, our  diſcoxrs and fpreeches according 
to what we bave leared;, but our: afiox accord. 
ing to what we have been accuſtomed, How of. 
A ten 
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of - Education. 9 


ten-do we ſee men promiſe, vow ,; engage, yea 
and reſolve to change -». g. an ill habit, and; yet 
continue to do, as they did before? how many ſee 
we daily who began well , and, as long as they 
took pains , profited exceedingly ; but when tru- 
ſting to the goodneſs” of theix-parts ; and that 
ſmall ſtock of knowledge laid in before , not im- 
proving it further-, but giving themſelves liberty 
of mirth and pleaſure , have not onely nee profited, 
but 4ankerupted alſo, and loſt their principal? Be- 
ſides, induſtry and exerciſe of themſelves render 
us thinking , vigilant, attentive, provident for all 
caſes, and accidents; lay up a treaſury againſt all 


— 


events; prevent ſurprizes; and-make us famili- 


ar, and ready to all that may: happen, - But'by 
idleneſs, and pleaſures, the ſþirir is relaxed, the 
anderſtanding unbended, the fancy over-grown with 


rſt and rubbiſh , and the wenory periſbed.. 


6. Theſe two laſt ( I»ſftrattson, and Prafls/e)-are 
compreherided in E avcation. There is but one way 
and manner of learning , be the-ſubjet-what ever 
it will. In manzel Arts the Maſter firſt ſheweth 
his A young , what he is to do ; next works.it 
himſelf in his preſence, and gives him rules, and 
then ſets him to work. The ſame is the way of 
breeding zGenrtlemar, or a Scholar. The Educator 


 preſcribeth: his exd, gives him rales and: precepts, 


protege him examples and patterns ; and then ſes 
im to a according to what was before taught him. 
And if the Educated apply himſelf ſeriouſly to me- 
ditate , contrive,.obſerve his copy, and be con. 
tent to be admoniſhed and corrected: when faulty, 
he will, no doubt, arrive-t0 the-intended _ 

101 
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T0 
Qtion; which is to perform his duty with eaſe ,.: 
readineſs, and delight; s. e. to advance his 4rr into ter 


another Nature. For in this Art cqualls Nature 
that it, as ſhe, works without deliberation, and 
is indiſpoſed to the contrary ; as a good Muſitiar 
hand conſulteth not what ſtring to touch , butruns 
"to it as readily; as Nature doth to the. propet 
muſcle, when ſhe would move a finger. Onely in 
this they differ, that Nazwre God hath given us, 4rt 
| is of our own acquiſition; Natare is perfect at the 
firſt moment, Art is not obtained without ſtudy 
and induſtry. And the carlyer we begin,the better 
it is. For ſhould we ſuffer young-men, as they ſay 
of Hercules , to chuſe virtue or vice , labour or 
_ pleaſure, when they come to years of Diſcretron; 
and in the interim let them ſpend their youth inthe 


vanities, and follies, that age ſuggeſts to them ;/is 
not this that wherein the Devill tem our firſt 


Fathers, to preſent to them the excellency. of the 


En eto one Ling 
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evill to have been by the examples of 
fuch, as would not conſider. But into what haze 
z4rd: are theſe uninſtructed perſons caſt , ſhould 
it pleaſe Ged to cat them of 1n their youth? Is it 
not, as if- ſaid ; let them habituate them. 
ſelves in-vanity , idleneſs aud folly , that they may 
afterwards judge better of virtue , 5. e.. of that , 
whereof they have no experience ? How can 
chufe good, ſince they know not what it is? an 
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Shall. 


we let them firſt vent their malice? but by 
practiſe it-increaſeth : let them defer their choice 
til they may- make it with Diſcretion 2? But 


without 


cordin! 
reaſon 
for * 
len 

ſhould 
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without cn the = _ _ * Diſ- 

' gcretion. For ev it , eſpecially when ac- 
— cording to a noncenl inclination (as theſe are by 
aftian reaſon of the remainder of that; evil, left in us 
tron for our exerciſe) hurries them violently , and at 

length irreſiſtably alſo. At beſt; ſuppoſe a child 
nely inf ſhould eſcape accidentally, 5. e. by e care of = 
wy Fs rents, or his own naturally good diſpoſition, this 
at the} 19ck 3 yet thoſe, who fare late , are ſo far behind; 
tug ©F when they ſhoul1 be ready for employment, they 
hers JJ arc learning the principles of it, and arc ſurpriz'd 

"IF andat a gaze where to begin. The preatinclination 
—_ of Youth is to pleaſures; and that, cither-to idleneſs 

"If and ſleep ; whence proceed inconſideration , care- 
ot lefneſs, hatred of labour and thinking z or elſe to 
im. | cating, drinking , or the other laſts of the fleſs. And 
2 Py all theſe , indulged and accuſtomed, grow ſtronger, 
f the and at laſt inextirpable. For they end in habitual 
boom: ſm, darkneſs of underſtanding , and extinguiſhing 
Sh c tem ( faith Paſc. vit. Pibr.) ni in primeve germina, 
| dam tenerg fint & mollia, inflilletar , fraſtra in adul- 

al tis requiras, The reafon wh ve ſee ſo-many old- 
+ wen fools , is becauſe we fce fo many men 
it | anlearned. Thoſe, whoare employed in Miſſions 
M- | for converting Nations to Chriſtianity , find litle 
"ay | fruitin treating with ancient men. It is alf>necef- 
md. ry to get an habitude of virtue and knowledge - 
ow in Youth, that in that age , when our underſtan- 
| ding fails us, we may do nothing unbeſeeming us. 

wh 1 Butthe force of Zdwcarion is ſeen in nothing more, 
Y { then that whole \xtiovs, from age to age, con- 
ce 'tinve in the very ſame cuſtomes and manners : and 
to change theſe, eſpecially ta the better , is'a _ 

. cuity 


th eaſe 
Art into 
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culty even: beyond imagination. Thoſe, who a by fo 
brought up 5» Wars, are active, reſtleſs, violent a. # 
ungovernable but- by force; brought up in peaceſ ws. Wa 
lazy, unexperienced; #» trade , ſubril, intereſſed- _ © 
covetous ; amongſt poor men , mean-ſpiritedÞ-. .. 
among ſt idle perſons , good for nothing. Again, werd. 5, 
there a City conſiſting of Subje&ts without E duced expi 
tion , what a confuſion would it be ? without obed, 1: 
* dience, without breaking their own humors and ; 
paſſions, every one following his own luſts, without 
regarding any. other , without diſcretion , civility 
even without humanity it ſelf. Tis good: Educa 
tion of Youth, that makes-virtuous men and o-figf 1+ 
bedient Subjects ; that fills the. Comre- with wiſe © 
Comnſellers, and the Common-wealth with good Pa 
triots. Even Trees, if not cultivated: when young, 
change their nature' into wildneſs ; and Beaſts 
grow fierce and reſty if not tamed and broken in 
youth. Nature is bettered ,.;and "made. uſefull: by 
ducation ; and what our induſtry produceth iwus}F..1 .. 
contrary to Naturc,is-ſtronger,and converts Naturef, ... 
into it ſelf. To neglect inſtruction is to want other}. -1., 
mens experience , and to begin again {t-the very Y 
foundation of every Art , or Science ; which. being |! 
by litle and litle advanced ,'and not yet perfected; P 
he much hinders himſelf ; that takes not advantage | 
of the height'they are already arrived to. And wor 
. ro exerciſe parts, is to looſe them, and rot to w/e them 
to the beſt, is to debaſe and vilify them. 'For they , 
whoſe ſpirit ſuffers them not to be idle, and yet paſſir 
are not inſtructed to the beſt- advantage , fall upon 
trifles , turning, watch-makiog; hunting, or worſe. Þ c 
One I have read of brought to Alexander , who by 
many years praQtiſe , had obtain'd the dexterity of 


owing 


mo 2 


10lent 
, peace} 


erefled 
1rited 
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hrowing a -ſwall ſeed through a needles eye. The 
ing for ajuſt reward gave him a' ſack full of thoſe 
Seeds. But Math. Huniades the warlike King of 

zngary , was more ſevere with him , that brought 
im a wooden Coat of male, wherein was not one 
ins wanting , a work of fifteen years ; for he 


Tommanded him to priſon for fifteert years miore, 


0 expiate for ſo much time and parts ſpent in ſo 
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of the Duty of Parents in Educating their 
| Children. 


defire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider , that 
Education of their Children is not left to their 
pleaſure , but a duty impoſed on them. God, the 
oreat Father of us all, depofired the Children in-the 
Fathers charge ; and provided by his Laws, and 
threatnings,they ſhould be reverenced and obeyed 
by them. They are part of your ſelves, and what 
you do for them is indeed for your ſelves, You ex- 
pet honour by them at all times, and may ſome- 


7 time alſo ſtand in need of their help. *Tis what you 
$ cither have enjoyed from -your parents, or lament 


your loſs by their neglect. You have broughr-forth 
Children into this z/:r/d of miſery and rrouble , and 
will you fo leave them? will you not aſſiſt them in 
paſſing through it as well as they can? It is but rea- 
ſonable they ſhould by a ſpeedy death be raker away 
from the future evill, if you refuſe to fortify them 
againſt it, You provide them eftares; to'what me 
poie, 
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poſe, if you alſo procure them not parts to uſeſto 

them ? By that . 9 appeare to be their provident fady 

parents, but by this you are paralleled to their good toget} 

Angels, in taking care and watching over them. f]theſe « 
carry 
greate 
other 
that t1 
be toy 
literat! 
that tv 
be ob 
diſſona 
once, 
cheife 
ſave 11 
the ot 
ador ni, 
&c. t] 


But I will ſpeak no more of this: for thoug| 
there be ſome inhumane and irrational Parents; 
that deſire their Children ſhould be like theme 
ſelves; that think their own honour and reſpect &. 
clipſed if their Sons be wiſer, or worthier then 
they; and are contented their Children be wicked 

| leſt their own actions be ſhamed : ſome alſo, who 
for covetuouſneſs, neglect , or ignorance, will not 
beſtow good Education upon them ; yet there are 
ſo few of this ſort, and their error ſo manifef 
that it needs no further diſcovery. 


Another, and not inferior exror of Parents th 
is, that out of I know not what rengerneſs, they 
are unwilling their Children ſhould undergo i þ ſumm 
bardſvips and ſeverities as a good Education doth mable 

uire. Which is, as if the mother ſhould notÞ] leaf ; i 
ſuffer her new born Infant to be moleſted with thef if you 
pain of ſwathing , and binding , till it grows betterſi ſtrive: 
able to cudure that torment. . Many Parents areff the ec: 
afraid , their Childrens ſpirirs, 5. e. their obftinacyh] poſt a 
and pride, ſhould be broken with due correction bbs 

| they 
But the greateſt , and moſt error of Paell 


and. harſher chiding. 

rents is; that they deſire their Children to be moref] fides , 

Plexfible , then knowing ; and to have a good mine] with 5 

rather then a good anderſtarding ; or at leaſt , tc ſein 
Go 


have both together ; to employ the ſame tin 
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to uſeſto acquire ſerious finder, and 4-/4-modeneſs ; to 
wvidentfſtudy gravity and /evity, galantry and Philoſophy 


good together, But ( befides what I ſaid before, if 
theſe come in competition, pleaſure will certainly 
Yearry the canſe , both more time beſtowed and 
greater proficiency ſhall be made in that, then the 
Fother ) it ſeems to me little leſs then impoflible, 
that two things ſo unlike, if not contrary, ſhould 
be together attended ( one houre of pleaſure ob- 
nfliterating more, then three of ſtudy will imprint;) 
Lf that two ſo differently-commanding Afafters ſhould 
be obeyed. If the Soul can apply it ſelf tro ſuch 
i diſonant fludies , why may not the' eye alſo ,at 
once, aime at two oppoſite marks? The Gallanes 
cheifeſt ſtudy is:to /pend his. time; the other's to 
ſave it : the one is for living in pleaſwreand mirchs 
the other, in labowr and Frronfeeſs The one for 
aderning and trimming himſelf , to viſit, game, play 
x &c. the other for warchfulneſs, induſtry, devotion. In 
if ſumme, the one. placeth his deſigne to be confor- 
if mable and. acceptable to thoſe , who anderftand 
leaft ; to ſome ſilly Women and Ladies, from whom 
if you take vanity , nothing remains: the other 
ſtrives to approve himſelf to God, his holy S 
finer the example of all yromg and I _ the 
ft aft and preſent age. Why are rich clothes but to 
<ction, ama ie aboked wnderftand them? 
YO oi jageeterery pnAlincfthemads 

| elſe, who can judge of every punctilio of the 
of Pt pu mule mg = hg knot or ruban. Be- 
 moref] fides, galantrry is ndiculovs, except accompanied - 
me with formality of pre ya punituality in dancing, 
iſt , tof{ viſiting, cours incvitably cngage them in 
underſtanding 


Weng, x hag 
> timef] loſs of time , folly , and averting the 
ol . from 


F S 


+ | 
from ſerious and uſeful-thoughts. And this'is av 
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conſentaneous to reaſon, as experience ;- for the 
Soul is fortified by introverſion upon it ſelſ, conti-- 
nual meditation, and reflefting upon. its opera- 
tions, faculties , and the objects therein reſerved: 
whereas all ſenſual pleaſures cal forth the forces 
of the Soul to the outward parts and members of 
the body : whence tar that continual combat, 
ſo much ſpoken of both by Philoſophers and- Di- 


vines, between ſenſe and reaſon, the body and |} /- 


the ſoul , wiſedome and pleaſure, 


Methipks therefore Children ſhould be educa- 
ted to all ſeverity of labour , and virtue; and to 
this outward Powe , by the byeonely;'to make 
thoſe their ſtudy and employment, and to regard 
theſe ſo much as not to be offenſive to thoſe they 
converſe withal, Pleaſure and recreation indeed is 
ſo far neceſſary, as to keep upthe ſtreigth, and 
alacrity of the bodily forces, without which the 
Soul cannot work ;. But IT ſpeak not of theſe at 
this time , but of that which is eſteemed a part of 
buſineſs, and employment. Cyr and Darins, great 
Captains and wiſe men, ruin'd their families and 
Monarchy, becauſe they educated their Children 
after the Median. faſmon , i.* ec. amongſt theit 
Wives and Women; who never ſuffering them to 
wantany thing, nor to be contradifted, their deli- 
cacy made them —_ and languid; the ſlavery 
and flattery of thoſe abovt them rendred them 
bawghty and imperious : ſo that they could neither 
labour with cheerfulneſs,nor command without arro- 
ee ages them contemprible,, as effeminate; 

is odjoxs , as inſolent. T wiſh the Perſian gage 

| c 
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the onely faulty in this matter. Whoever would 
educate a.child to foly and rxine, muſt give him 
bis own will; not ſuffer his humor to be contra. 
dicted ; be carefull, that he never come in danger 
or hardſhip ; that he'be aboye labour and induftry; 
and every days. experience ſhews us, that For- 
1u14 , quem fovet, fatunm facit. 


' But it is very conſiderable, contrary to the Per- 
fans,that many greatPrinces have brought up their 
Children to ind»ſtry and hard/aip. Eginhart ſaith 


| of Charles the Great, Liberos ſuos ita cenſuit in- 


| fituendos , nt tam filis , quam Nepotes , primo liberalie 


bus fludiis ( quibus & ipſe operam dabat ) erudiren- 
ter. T um filios , quamprimum 4tas patiebatur , more © 
Francorum equitare , armis ac venationibus exerceri 
fecit: Filias vero lanificio aſſueſcere , coloq, ac fuſs, 
ne per otium torperent , operam # e, atque ad 
omnem honeſtatem erudiri fecit. Auguſtus wore the 
clothes ſpun and made by his Wife , Daughter and 
Grand=children, as Set. informes us. onfrewr de 
Rhodez thus deſcribes the Education of Henry the 
Great of France. © His Grand-father would not 
< permit him to be brought up with that delicate- 
© neſs, ordinarily uſed to perſons of his quality; 
« well knowing, that ſeldome lodgeth other then 
< a mean and feeble ſpirit in an effeminateand ten- 
« der body. Neither would he allow him rich h1- 
« bilements, and Childrens uſual trifles : nor to be 
* flattered or treated like a Prince.. Becauſe all 
© theſe things are cauſers onely of vanity ; and 
« rather raiſe pride in hearts of Infants, then any 
© ſentiments of generoſity. But he commanded he 
« ſhould be habited,, and educated like the other 
B Children 
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| « Children of that countrey ; that he ſhould be ac- 
&« cuſtomed ro run,to leape, to climb the rocks and 
& mountains; that by ſuch means he might be in- 
« ured to labour, &c. His ordinary food alſo was 
« courſe Bread, Beef, Cheeſe, and Garlick , and 
« he often went bare-foot, and bare-headed. The 
ſame care was taken- by whole Nations , eſpecially 
fuch as were of a milir&y conſtitution, The Lace- 
demonian andother antient Nations Cuftomes are 
to every one'known. Olans Hagnm deſcribes the 
manner of the Education of the Nobility of the 
Farlike Nation of the Goths', |}. 8. c. 4, © They 
«< wereaccuftomed to endure beating and wounds, 
« to change of heat into ſudden cold , to ſuffering 
* of fire and froſt, to tying upon beards, courſe 
 < and uneaſyclothing, ſtrong , but ordinaryfood, 
a violent and os pram exerciſes _—_— to 
every age; ſuch as riding, darting , ſhooting, 
th ng howy arms, ef; pecially rn. , ſheilds 
< ſpears, boots and ſpurs , ſwimming on horſe. 
« back, and-in armor. I fhall not inſtance in any 
more for feare of ſeeming too much to upbraid 
the preſent delicacy. 


2. The Duty of the Parents therefore is firſt 
to begin betimes; for very frequently the blandiſh- 
ments of Nurſes, and the fooliſh, vaine, or evil 
converſation of thoſe about them, leave ſuch impref- 
fions even upon their 7»fancy, as are difficultly de - 
faced, even-when the child arrives to diſcretion , 
and marxrity. Beſides,the Nurfes forme the fpeech, 
Hm , and much of the fentiments of the child. 
*« The ancient Romans ( faith Quintilian } when 


Nurſe, 


. 4a child was born, put him not out' ro an hired] 


ſprowtings 0 
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| Nurſe, but brought himup in his Mothers cham- 
- ber, under the eye of ſome grave and virtuous 


«<'Matron, choſen out of rhe wy, veto nar, who 
« was to have him continually in her prefence ; Co- 
< -47m qua neque dicere fas Ro turpe dittu , ne- 

acere quod inboneſtum fattu videretur : Ac non. 


< que 


. © udia modo , ſed remiſſiones etiam, luſuſque Preroram 


© {anita quadam gravitate ac ver ' tempperabat. 


(© & 4. And ſo conſiderable was the Education © 
«Children 


thought to be , that,as he ſaith ; Cornebe 
© the mother of the Gracchs, Aurelia, the mother of 


- © 7alins, and Attia the mother of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
. © were Governeſſes to great mens Children. 


3. Secondly, though a diſcreet and carefull 


Nurſe be provided, yet let not the father remit 
- his diligence to warthim betimes ; not to permit 


tenderneſs to overcome his judgement , or;his pre- 
ſent falſe, the durable and perfe&, love 3-but to, 
hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowiug of evil 
ſeeds, and ans the very firſt beginnings, and 
bad ations. There is jndeed no man 
that ſeeth not the vaſt difference in Childrens in. 
clinations to virtue or vice ; how eaſily ſome are 
adviſed , how difficulty others reftrained, even by 
correction. There remaining in every one ſome- 


what of that pravity derived to us from our firſt 
. Parents, inclining ns as well, if not more, to evil, 
.then to good, yet ſome more violently then others: 


which inclinations,though they render us not guilty 
( the fin being waſhed away by Baptiſme ) yet our 
conſenting to them is fin,as our reſiſting them is vir- 


"ewe and our fighting againſt and overcoming them, 
ts the great employment of our life, And truely were 


it not 
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it not for evil examples and counſels, or at leaſt 
for want of good ones, the victory- would not be 
ſo difficult, as we commonly ſuppoſe, and*find 
it ; nor the difference of inclinations ſo manifeſt, 
For thus much muſt: be acknowledged to theglor 

of our Maker, firſt that as every conſtitution hat 

a diſpoſition to evil, ſo that very. difpoſition is 
contrary to another evil;; to which the indifferent 
wank more obnoxious; and ſecondly, inclineth 
alſo to the neighbouring good ;-every defe, 
by the wiſe ordering of Provideace, being ballan- 
ced with another advantage; as pronenes toanger 
prompts alfo to.aQtivenes, and hardines toattempt 


difficulties; the ſlow, and phlegmatick, are alſo per: - 


ſeverant and. conſtant in their reſolutions that 
which diſpoſeth toluſt, ſuggeſts alſo perſuaſivenes, 
plauſibility , and cheerfulnes : defire produceth In. 
- duſtrys feare breeds quiet , and cautiouſnes. And 
by the way, let this be remembred, that it is much 
eaſier to bend a naturall miſ-inclination to its 
neighbour virtue, then to its oppoſite : as an angry 


perſon is eaſilier perſwaded to ING meek-l 


nes ; the tenacious, to frugatity , rather then bounty, 
obſtinacy to conſtancy, fawningnes to complaiſance, and 
ignorance tO obedience. So, that any one becomes 
- Evil rather then good, is not ſo much. the faulr of 
his confbiration, as the perverſnes of his will, follow. 
'- ing the ſuggeſtions of ſenſe rather then the Di- 


' © Qatesof tcaſon. *Tis pleaſure in Children, that re. 


 commends the evil, and warps them from the good: 
*tis inconfideration and folly more then the 4ffi- 
culty or wmatwralnes of virtue, And if there be any 
ſuch man, as without delight or intereſt , purſues 
bad rather then good, he wanteth either thereaſon, 

7 or 
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or defires common: to all Mankind. Nordid wiſe 
Law-m inſtitute. reward and puntſhment.to 
conſtrain men to do againſt. nature, but to equipon= 


derate the prejudices of pleaſure.and intereſts, 7.'e. 
to countenance reaſon againſt ſenſuality. I cannot 
forbear ſetting down a notable ſaying of Zuinti- 
lian cap. ult. Natura nos ad optimam mentem ge- 
wait , adeoque diſcere meliora volentshus promptum eſt; 
xt vere intuenti mirum ſit ilud magis,males eſſe tam 
multos, And Seneca, Nihil eft tam arduum & dif- 
ficile, quod non' humana mens vincat , & 8n familia- 
ritatem producat afſidaua meaitatio : nullique ſunt tam 
feri & ſui jurus affeing, ut non diſciphina domentur. 
| Quodennque fits imperavit animu , obtinuit. S$anats- 
litus egrotamns mals , ipſaque nos in refium genitos 
natura, fi emendars voluerimus , juvat, Thus they 
out of the ſtrength of their reaſon and experience: 
perhaps alſo they had learned ſo much from S9- 
crates , who by his own example, ſhewed that even 
the worlt diſpoſition was conquerable by xeafon. 
And thisis to the ſhame of ſo many pretended Chri- 


'F tians, But how-would they have glorified "God, 


had they known the advantage piven us by grace 
and his Hely Spirit ; alwayes _ to affiſt- our 
good endeavours? though Seneca ſeems to have 
iſcerned ſome glimpſe of that alſo. Ep. 41+ $4- 
cer intra nor Spiritus ſedet , malorum bonorumque"u0- 
ftrorum obſeruvator & cuſtor-- Bonus vir fine Deo ne- 
mo eff. An poreſt aliquis ſupra fortunam , niſs ab ipſe, 
furgere? ille dat confilsa eretta & 87g wan O pie 
Demine, O Salvator bone, ſaith Salvian I. 7. quarn- 
tum per te efficixunt fiudia Diſcipline, per que mutars 
poſſunt vitia Natures | And ſpeaking there of the 
Africans , he faith, Aa excluſa nature originalis 
B 3 freeritas 
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fonceritas , ut alien quodammodo in his naturam viti 
exon The ſumme is » Though alt Diſpoſitior 
not equally good , yet the worſt may, by thi] beatwm 
induſtry of the Educators, and Gods grace, neva por; /i 
. wanting till refuſed , be ſo reformed and betteredſ] ef vo, 
as to be able to do God, kis Prince, and familyf jn the 
- honour and ſervice. And the greateſt frowardne] what | 
and worſt inclinations,we find in Children,are conf take t 
querable ; and when actually overcome, thoſe vey] of ;»te: 
ry perſons may better ſucceed , then the more faf evil, o 
cite and complying. Onely , as I ſaid, let them by he deſl 

taken betimes : and the rather ; becauſe it cannolff 
be known but by experience, how any childs dif 
poſition may prove and/ſhew it ſelf. But if inſteat 
of rectifying his evil inclination, any one indulg 


it; and inſtead of bridling, incourage it; he mak a Mal 
it his Maſter, Whence come thoſe irregular and yet di 
extravagant deſires, and actions, which we ſee inf} Auguf 


many perſons of ſtealing , drinking , inconftancy}} The < 
and the like. Nl fenine 


. . 4. My third advice is, that Parents would havdl to be 
their Children (as much as they can.) under thei fitting 
own ee and_ infpection, By this they ſhall be pref] their » 
ſerved from evil compenions , imitation of bad Su intrea! 
periors, their counſel, difcours , and ſuch like; butfſ mily | 
more then all, from indiſcreet , impertinenc, unme.f] educa 
naged Servants. For Youth not having. the judgef till he 
ment to meaſureit ſelf from its own actions,kno! 
it onely by refleZio: from others relations ; and 
thinks it ſelf ſuch really as a fawning fervant repre 
fents him : and ſervants, who are uſually brought 
up in that /ow condition, and have their thavg hrs and 
ſpeeches ſuitable, cannot be fit companions +to 
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4 Gentleman. But above all, the example of the 
Father is of greateſt force to educate a Son, O te 
id beatam Adoleſcentem ( Plin. lib. 8, ep. 13. ) qui cuns 
, neva por; /imems imitandum babes; cui natura te fmilliomum 
tteredy ofſc volnit. The Father's actions axrhoriſe the ſame 
ily in the Child ; nor can the Father chaſtiſe him for 
what himſelf is guilty. Great care muſt the Father 
tf take therefore left he give any bad example either 
fl of intemperate anger with ſervants ,. or of ufing any 
evil, obſcene, or wndecens words ; and to be ſuch , as 
de he deſireth his Son ſhould repreſexr him. It concerns 
a him alſo to overlook even his Governor and Edu. 
ity cator, when he is of age to ſtand in need of one, 
<q both to keep him to his diligence, and create an- 
8c thority to his Inſtruftion. Cato , though he kept 
a Maſter expreſly for his Son in his own houſe, 
yet did himſelf alſo frequently teach him. So dit 
i Avguftns his Grand-children Cains and Lncins. 
8 The Great Theodoſins uſed frequently to fitby Ar- 
© ſenivs , whilſt he taught his Sons Afrcadins and Ho- 
wins , to whom alſo he commanded ſuch refpect 

J to be given by them, that ſurprizing them once 
uy fitting , and Ar/enizs ſtanding, he took from them 
pref] their robes; and not till after a long time and much 
intreaty reſtored them. And if the Father and Fa- 
J mily be of good example, it ſeems to me beſt to 
educate him at home, and leave him in his firft bed, 
till he have taken ſome root before he be rranſplan- 
wil ted. If rhe child be of a ſoft, or of an haughty 
if diſpoſition , or the family of evit examples, *ris 

24] better to ſend him abroad betimes. But generally, 
f the beſt place of Education ſeems to be among(t 
companions ( as neer as may be, his equalls ) at ſome 
3 to af diſtance f. om home ; but whither he may repaire 
eman every 


: , 
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every night, or very frequently. If this cannot be, 
> 44 with at abs Fi in his y iis houſe , fortofl the x 
teach one alone, beſides other inconveniences, is} chief 
extremely tedious beth-to Maſter and -Scholar:} moſt 
for want of theſe opportunities the next. is at pethe 
a pablick, Schoo}, but then great care is to be. had] reſpo 
that the Family. where he ſojourneth be. of goodfl ende: 
example. And much better would it be for himfl times 
there to have a Pedagogue _—_ in thoſe Coun perm 
treys , that abound with Clergy, is ſeldome omit«f] take | 
ted ) 5. e. one. ſomewhat verſed ir: learning, who not o1 
may continually attend the Child , fee to. his re« may | 
petitions, and the performing his tasks and exer-E man : 
ciſes, model his manners , and preſerve him from come 
danger, and the like. - 7 


5. Parents a'ſo, 4", ought to guide them as 
much as is poſſible with kindves and affetion, Elle 
deavoring to convince and perſwade them of the 
excellency of labour , ſcriouſnes, learning, virtue, - 
ſufferings, and the like, and denying what they 
think not fit to grant them with ſweetnes and love; 
andeven chaſtifing them with ſorrow,and for vices 
onely , in things indifferent giving them liberty. In 
bodily fickneſſes the patient is the firſt , who delirerh 

"the cure; but the diftempers + 4 the mind are to beffl (cif G4 
diſcovered and perſwaded to the Patient by reaſon, ,,.p, 
and good admonition, Neither muſt the Father jj, þ 
deſtin his Child to ſuch an employment as himſelf} ... 
thinks fitteſt to. ſerve his other occaſions. Though ,ogrt, 
moſt mens parts are capable of many employmentsf| j;\,.@ , 
yet are many leſs diſpoſed to one then anothe! charge 
and ſo much, as it is not worth the time and lasff p05 
bour to cadcavour the change of ſuch inclina» formin 
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tions. Conſider therefore both his diſpoſition, and 
the nature of the calling , i. e. what: faculties it -- 
chiefly employs : and whether thoſe faculties be 
moſt eminent in the ſubje; and fo fit them -to.. 
gcther ; *and you ſhall not need to fear their cor- 
reſponding to your care. However, if after all your 
endeavours they prove not to your Wire; as many 
times it happens : murmure notagainſt God , who 
permits them: to miſcarry ; either that men may 
take notice, .that all wel-doing is from his grace, 
not our wiſedome; or that your faith and patience 
may be tried, and your ſelf purged from-all hu-. 
man and ſecular affeQiions and intereſts ; or that 
ſome faults in your ſelf may be puniſhed in then. 


— MM. 
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I. HE Fathers greateſt diligence is feer' in 
T chuſing a good Governer, 0s DireBier of his 
Son. A good Edxcator therefore , whether one be 
to be choſen , or any one deſires to render him< 
ſelf ſuch , being infead of 4 Father to his charge, 
ought to be : Firſt, Religions, virtugus,and grave, 
both himſelf and family ; that he may give good 
example, and not need to fear. that his Scholar 
reſemble him. He muſt therefore be ſure ts 
{live with greater ſeverity then he exacts of his 
charge; Then alſo may he hope by his prayers ts 
obtain a bleſſing upon his endeavours z and ( per- 
forming his duty asin the ſight of God) to/give - | 
| C 13 


26 Of Education, Part, 7. Chap. 117. 
his accounts cheerfully , and receive his reward 
from him. 


- Secondly Prudent and diſcreet, as in all other 
things, ſo eſpecially in obſerving the Childs diſpoſie 
tion, and to know what it will produce. For many 
times the cine is to be applied to the diſeaſe, 
not to the ſymptome. Not too ſevere, nor too in. 
dulgent;'not too auſtere, leſt he affrsght ; nor too 
| familiar, leſt he become contemprible to, his charge, 
For young men underſtand not much the reaſon 
of his demeanor. He muſt praiſe without flattery, 
- chide without contumely , and corre& without 
paſſion z be cheerful without levity , affable with. 
out fawning , grave without moroſity, and merry 


without folly. 


37, Patient , humble, and meek, to paſs-by, 
difſemble, and bear with , many impertinencies, 
dulneſſes, forgetfulneſſes: to endure many affronts; 
contempts, paſſions , and ſometimes very evil 
words, Notto deſpond, though ſucceſs anſwer not 
his Induſtry ; for Almighty God gives grace when 

| he pleaſethy nor doth all ſeed immediately fpront: 
however he ſhall be rewarded not according to theft 
others proficicacy , but his own induſtry and fin 


cerity. 
.. 4, luſter of bis tongue, for that is his great 
ih Pena > yes Beſides, the ſpeech ol 


| the Maſter avthirsſerb the Childs imitation.” He 
muſt therefore religiouſly avoid , not onely al 
wicked, profane, and obſcene; but alſo all unde 
cet, all paſſionate, all hyperbolical , ſuperfluous 
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ward | cuſtomary, vain, ſpeeches; knowing that the great- 
eſt reverence is due to Children. 

other 5”. Dzlgent , making it his buſines to a{hift and 

;ſpoſie | better his charge, to obſerve all his motions-and 

nany {| ſpeeches ; for though all cannot be amended at 

eaſe, | once, yet no default is to paſs unregarded ; leſt 

0 in« || that conn;varce authorize the committing it, and the 

r too ff frequent committing produce an hebie. Yet let him. 

arge. E not ſo truſt to his own Induſtry, as net by con- 

ceaſon | tinuall prayer , to recommend his employment te 

ttery, | the giver of ſucceſs, | 

thout 

with-ll 6", Not covetous. Eſpecially let him not fancy 

nerry to himſelf the making advantage by inſfinuating 
into the intereſs of his charge , for that breeds 
jealouſies at leaſt : nor into his affefsovs , for their 

ſs-by,ſ gratitude is writ in fand, and their paſſions change 

ncies, with new objects. Beſides, after a while he will 
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be look'd *upon as impertinent, and exerciſing ri. 
diculouſly an obſolete power. If , beſides theſe 


qualifications,he have experience of forreign pun 
if ne underſtand learning and ſciences ; if wel-born, 


| of a good preſence, and addreſs, and wear his 
F clothes hanſomely , it will admit him into the 
reſpect of his charge; and facilitate the perfots 
mance of his Duty. 


| greatly . 71y. In all times,great care was taken for provi- 
ech off ding good Educators; for they ſaid, it was bet- 
n.” Hg] ter to prevent vices, then paniſ6 thera. And in moſt 
ely ay States the Magiſtrates appointed them; nor was it 

undef lawfull amongft many Nations for Parents to em- 
fluousf ploy any others, or educate their Children ,- but 


C2 


in publick 


i) 


28 Of Education. Part. 1. Chap. ITT. 
in publick. The Cos of moſt Churches , ſince 
Chriſtianity , have charged that election upon the 
Biſhops:and that with ſo much reaſon and prudence, 
that the contrary practiſe hath once , and is even 
now ready, to endanger the ruine of this Govern- 
ment.The Ancient Perfians(deſpairing to find all re. 
ow accompliſhments in one)had uſually four di. 

int perſons to educate their Princes ; one ſu- 
preme, who -had the general inſpection over both 
Maſters and Scholar; another eminent for ſanctity 


and virtue, to teach him Religion , Honour and. 


pms : a third for learning, to principle him in 
nowledge and wiſedome : and a 4" to perfe&t 
him in his carriage , valour, exerciſe of Arms and 
Chivalry. And, though this be above the capacity 
and reach of moſt ſubjects; yet by this every one 
may ſee what is perfecteſt, toward which he may 
advance as his eſtate will beare. And let them be 
ſure of this, that if they will have the beſt Edu. 
cators , they muſt 247% Hamm e them; for 
worthy perſons will not labour without confide- 
rable rewards, both of means and reſpect. Be- 
fides, the gratitude of Princes , and great Perſons 
to their Educators,invites others to fit themſelves, 
| and to undergo that laborious and hazardous em- 
ployment. Alexander the Great built up Sragyra 
for Ariftotles ſake, and ſpared Lampſacus for A4- 
naximencs's. a—_—_— beſtowed great honours upon 
the perſon and Country of Apoliodors , and for- 
gave the Alexandrians to gratify Arexs his Maſter 
i Philoſophy. Memorable is the piety of 24. A 
relizs , who made Proculus Proconſul., and took 
?unins Ruſticus with him in all his expeditions, 
adviſed with him of all his both publick and pri- 
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vate, buſineſſes , ſaluted him before the Prefe#s- 
Pretorio, defigned him to be ſecond time Conſul, 
and after his death obtained from the Senate pu- 
blickly to erect a ſtatue to his memory. T antum 
autem honoris Aagiſftris ſuis detulit , ut imagines eo- 
rum .anreas in larario haberet, ac ſepulchra corum 4- 
ditu, hoftits , floribus ſemper honoraret , ſaith Capi= 
tolins. See the gratitude of Gratianxs to his E- 
ducator a_—_ in his Epiſtle to him. Carolus XHa- 
gnus exceedingly. honoured Alcninxs ; as did alſo 
T heodorick Caſſiodeorus , making him his Counſeller 
and Confident. So did Ortho ITI. Gerbertns; for 
whoſe ſake , & nt habeat Magiſfter quid Princips 
noſtro Petro 4 qe ſui Diſcipult offerat. ' Otho gave 
to the Church, to be diſpoſed of by his Gover- 
nour, eight Comtatus , or Counties, Peſanrum, F a- 
num, &c. will. Refus made Lanfranc Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. Laur. Medices greatly enriched 
foh. Argyropilus and Marſilins Ficinus his Edvu- 
cators. And truely it ſeems tome, that one of the 
reateſt advantages of wealth is , that thereby may * 
e procured better Education., then thoſe can 
= , Who are not able to requite a worthy per= 
on, 
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Of the Educated. 


Tx E Educator cannot perform his Doty , un- 
leſs he know the aime and ſcope of his em. 
ployment, 5 e. rmleſs he confider diligently,what 
a one the Educated ought to be framed by him. 


r. Firſt then we fup 
into this World either to be jdle, or follow and 


enjoy onely his own pleaſure and humour ; but to | 


be ſcrviceable to his Maker: who ( ating as a 
rationaf agent ) maketh nothing. for «+ , but him, 
ſelf ; and out” of. his infinite favour to' us; is 
pleafed to honour: us ſo much '; 4s both that 
ſome. way we may-'do him ſervice, and thereby 
alfo in the higheſt manner advantage our ſelves, 
by advancing his Kingdome and intereſt; 5. e, 
by doing good (' for God is the univerfall 
g00d) both to our ſelves, and others. There is 
' no. exception even of the greateſt Prince from 
that general burden laid upon us by God himſelf: 
Tn ſudore valties ti veſctris pane two. i. e, Every 
man is to have ſome laborious emplo either of 
body or mind, which is to be his calling, and of 
which he is to render a ſtrit and ſevere account. 
Salomons Princeſs cats not the bread of Idlenes. 
S. Paul laboured. Our Lords whole life was di- 
vided into labores 28d dolores. The greateſt Prince 
is obliged to- the greateſt obſervance ; and _ 

4,C 


poſe, that no man cometh | 
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have accounted themſelves but as the General 
Miniſters 6r Stewards of their Subjects. The High, 
Prieſt among the Jews had, and the Grand Sei. ' 

enior at this time hath, a trade, at which (as Iam * 
informed) he is to labour every day ; which is 
for no other intent but to mind-him of this ge- 
neral obligation. And good reaſon this is , for 
there cannot be imagined ſuch a difference amongſt 
men, all of the ſame kind, made all of one maſle, 
having the ſame entrance into , and exit out of, 
this life ; that ſome ſhowild be born for pleaſure 
onely , others for /abowr; ſome for themſelves onely, 


- F others for the /#/tentation of them in their Idlenes. 


27, The greater means and opportunities any 
one hath of glorifying God , the greater Duty and 
obligation licth upon him, The reaſon is plain, it is 
God that beſtows all good things; who being ng 
reſpecter of perſons, gives to every man to profit 
others. And the more he ( as the Husband-man } 
ſows, the more he expects to reap ; more from 
him that had five Talents , then from him that, 
had but two. 


3Y, Whatever a man enjoys, enabling him to 
glorify God,and todo good to himſelf, or others, 
is 4 Talent, As ſtrength , health, parts, &c, 'Alſo 
whatever gives him greater Authority, as riches, 
and honour, or reputation; the two foundations 
of Nobility ; which rendring them eminent and con- 
ſpicuous above other men , ſets them alſo at leaſt 
as lights and examples to be followed by their 
Inferiors, 


4", Perſons 
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4. Perſons of quality, ' therefore , beſides the 
obligations 'of private perſons ,” have others alſo 
particular and peculiar to their condition. Firſt, 
as rich men, they- are to make all the advantage 
they. can for bettering themſelves and others by 
their riches, They are Gods Stewards ( after they 
have: taken what is neceſſary. or convenient -to 
themſelves, and families, the better to perform 
fuch duties ) not for Iaxzry, de/5:ious fare , or fat- 
ting themſelves, as beaſts are for the day of ſſaugh- 
ter ; nor for accumulating wealth , the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their conſciences as fire would their 
+ fleſh : nor for furnifhing their vain pleaſures , or ex- 
travagant defires. But for providing for the poor (the 
immediate and particular care and charge of Al. 
mighty God ) many of whom he hath left in worſe 
condition then the Beaſts and Fowls, were they not 
refcrred to theſe Treaſurers ; but for publick and 
magnificent works , which exceed the ability of 
meaner perſons. Beſides, that Charity and Genero- 
fity are ingenious to invent many wayes of aſſi- 


Secondly , As Maſters of numerons Families, they 
are to provide for their ſeveral relations, Wife , 
Children, Servants , Nei rs. And not onely 
temporal,but alfo ſpiritual, ſupplies. oa hrmay 
being alitle Church, and every Maſter of a family a 
Aagiſtrate within his own walls to govern,adviſe, 
direct , reward and puniſh thofe under his charge. 

Thirdly , As embers of a noble Stock, they are 
to adviſe , aſſiſt, and benefit alſo their brethren and 
kindred , to whom they have a more particular re- 
lation, then to the reſt of Man-kind. They-are alſo 
to correſpond unto , and in themſelyes (as in a 
burning* 
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burning-glaſs) concenter the characters of , their 
worthy Predeceſſors ; and communicate . them as 
Firſt, Þ well as their wealth down alſo, with advantage - 
1tage: | to their Deſcendants. And let them remember that 
s by FJ it is not leſs praiſ-worthy to deſerve to be a Prince, 
they || then-to be one. 

t -to 47. As the moſt confiderable Members of a Com- 
form | mon-wealth , they are ingaged in more peculiar 
fat= I Duties towards the Prince, and his ſubordinate: 
ugh- F Magiſtrates; to know and obey the Laws, and aſ- 
reof } fiſt toward the obſervation of them by others, 
their Beſides this, to fit themſelves for ſuch imploy- 
* Ex-" | ments as they may probably be call'd unto. Whe- 
(the {| ther to be 

Al- # Comtiers, and domeſtick Servants to the Prince. 
orſe | * Magiſtrates in Peace. Commanders in War. 
not Connſellers of , or Officers under , the Prince. 
and Employed in forregin Parts, as Agemts, Ambaſ-. 
jof | - ſadors, &c. | 

:r0- FF. Orin the Church as Clergy- en, Secular or 
fi. Religious, active or contemplative. 

- $. Theſe, and fuch like, are the Caligs and 
ey || employments of Gentlemen; who ( notwithſtanding 
fe, | theſe) muſt not forget themſelves alſo to be private 
cly | Perſons : But let their publick buſineſs be what it 
ily I will; they will, and muſt, have ſome time to them- 
ya ff ſelves alſo to beftow- on their particular Inclina- 
ſe, |} tions; whereof, firſt , that is beſt ſpent , which is 
ge. | imployed upon Almighty God. And by the way, 
ire | let them take notice, 1. That they ought not to 
nd Þ undertake any employment , which. will not al- 
re- | low them every fiy a competent time for. their 
Iſo | Devotions. 2. Next, that is beſt employed which 
is ſet upon ingenious ſtndier; eſpecially ſuch as are 
Rh, beneficial 


—_ 
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beneficial and advantagious to the publick : or ſuch 
as poorer perſons are not able to ſupport. Such 
are the Hiftery of his own or other Countreys, 
ſearch of Antiquity , Natural Hiſtory , and expe« 
riments, feadicine , forreign Laws, Mnthematichs, 
Aſtronomical obſervations , Mechanicks , and thefff of the 
like ; It being a noble ſtudy to obſerve, how God by Pai 
governs natural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is not be 
Salomon praiſed for his knowledge in Plants; be not 
Moſes for being verſed in all the learning of the ans 1 
Egyptians ; Darie! was chief of the Magicians; when 
 Abrahama great Aſtronomer ; David and Fob emi-}{ miſſed 
nent Philoſophers. Avicen, Averrces, and Alman ij dye ir 
= were all' Princes. Rodulfus the Emperor gave Worlc 
is mind to Jewelling , Gratianus to making off receiv! 
Arms, But heed muſt be taken leſt thoſe be madef}j yernin 
the principal, which ſhould' oncly be. acceſſories and Þ when 
divertiſements. . fore h 
G6. Now to all theſe the Educators care can-}| Alphal 
not extend, nor is it expected it ſhould.” But this replye 
he ought to do: Firſt, to lay in his charge the and p' 
foundation- of Religion and virtue. 2'y, To. im- ff his ca 
prove his natural parts as much as he ſhall be able, & an ap} 
3”, To'ground him fo far in ſuch general know. | himſel 
ledges, as may be ſerviceable or uſeful unto him, || with | 
till he be able in ſome meaſure to proceed in them 
by his own Induſtry, and by them be alſo fitted 
for the other. 4'7. and laſtly , to aſſiſt him in ſuch 
particular Arts or Faculties,as he ſeems moſt fit for, 
inclined unto , or likely to follow. But theſe not 
all at once, but as his judgement and parts are 
ro__ to receive them : that being not ſuper- 
ally or ſlightly painted or tinted, but thorowly 
furniſh'd to all good employments, he may _ 
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| both ability and delight to purſue by himſelf the 


ſame routte; and in his private ſtudies bxi/d ap that 
knowledge and wiſedome, whoſe foundation was 


| laid by his /Teachers. Which is the end of the E. 
| ducators pains, and will 


prom take up more 
of the Young-mans age, then is uſually allowed 
by Parents to that purpoſe. And perhaps it will 
not be amiſs here to advertiſe, that Governors 
be not too ſoon caſt off, Auguſte Ceſar kept Poſi- 
dnius his InftruCtor with him till his old age 3 and 
when he then deſired of the Emperour to be dif- 
mifſed into his own Countrey ,, where he might 
dye in quiet out of the tracas and noiſe of the 
World; Ceſar defired before his departure, to 
receive ſome good rules from him for better go- 
verning himſelf ; the'Philoſopher anſwered , hat 
when he perceived himſelf angry , he ſhould be- 


. | fore he undertook any buſineſs, repeat over the 


Alphabet 5 Auguſtus conſidering his preſcription, 
replyed, that he perceived he had ſtill need of him, 
and perhaps as much as when he was firft under 
his care. So refuſed to difmiſs him, but gave him 
an appartment in the Palace better and neerer to 
himſelf, increaſed his revenues , and kept him 
with him as long as he lived. 
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General DireFtions ” the Educator, 


2, p HE Educator having thus his end propo- 

ſed, and his matzer ( the Educated ) deli. 
vered into his hands ; let him conſider how to 
work this matter to that end. And firſt-he ſhould 
endeavour thorowly to underſtand what parts and 
capacity, as alſo what drfpoſitions and inclinations, 
his charge hath ; i. e. how apt to, or averſe from, 
this end. Next how to frame” and order theſe dif. 
poſitions; which to ' corref# , which reſtrain , which 
encourage, For many times an unskilful Gardiner 
fpends much vain labour to gather out the roots 
of Summer-weeds , which would periſh in the aig+ 


TY Much doth it concern the Educator to carr 
himſelf diſceeetly. For young Men obſerve diligent- 
ly, and cenſure ſeverely (-when amongſt -their 
Camerades,) and their Governors in the firſt place. 
His firſt care muſt be to ſteer evenly between 
mildneſs and ſeverity. Yet making uſe of more or 
leſs of each, according to the diſpoſition of his 
charge , and the preſent occaſion. It requires great 
udgment to joyn ſweetneſs and efficaciouſneſs in 
his commands : not toadvance into har/meſs and 
moroſity on the one ſide; nor degenerate into ſoft- 
neſs and laſcheneſs on the other, Harſbneſa'is diſ 
covered in theſe and the like particulars. In fp 
n;3ng things in themſelves too difficult, unfeſi le 
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unſupportable, or ' too hard for that perſon : or - 
commanding obſcurely, or equivocally, as if he were 
ſceking an occaſion to chide; or injoyzzng them too 
imperiouſly , and not ſhewing the reaſon of his 
commands : in ot direfing him how to do them: 
in wſcaſonable. urging and exacting. them either in 


regard of.the time, or the ability , or diſpoſition 


of his charge : In preſſing all things great and ſinall 
with the ſame” vigour and importancy, or becauſe 
it is his command : in rejeding all reaſons to the 
coutrary , as Excuſes ; and not hearing his charge 
ſpeak for himſelf : In hewing himſelf jealous and 
ſuſpicious , or. to have an il] opinion of his charge, 
or giving occaſion to ſuſpect him moroſe, unſa- 
tichable , or that all. his actions and ſpeeches , 
though dubious , are interpreted in the worſt ſenſe: 
In exaggerating all miſtakes and errours into fins 
and crunes : In denying all, or moſt of his defires, 
though the things be reaſonable , or unprejudicia- 
ble : In-»nſeaſonable , nimious , opprobrious chid- 
ings, and ſach like. LH | | 

' 3. Remiſneſs on the contrary ſhews it ſelf in 
theſe things. Jf he rakg notice onely of great and 
ſcandalous , not ſmaller of ſecreter , faults. 1f what 
# well 5njojned, either becauſe of the Educated's 
unwillingneſs, or others interceſſions , be not as it 
ought exacted ; but either omitted , or- changed 
into an eaſier. 1f be judge faults, becauſe ordina- 
rily committed , or his charge is inclined to them, 
leſſer then indeed they are. If he think, them in» 
corrigible , and ſo £0 not about to rectify them. 
1f ingeed he reſent them as faults , but chideth or 
correeth not ſo much as is ſufficient to. amend- 
ment. 7f, when he hath ſhewed _ hum — 

s 4 
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that he is diſpleaſed with them, he /eave the amend 


ment to the young Man. 7f, to pleaſe others, ag 
the Parents, kindred, companions of his charge, 
he yeild to a greater indulgence then he ought. Or 
sf out of timudity and fear of offending his charge 
he neglet# hi duty. 

\' 4. Now to avoid both theſe rocks , either « 
which is fatal ; let the Governour be reſo/ute to 
obtain his evd, but ſweer and mild in preſcribing 


and exacting the mears, To be ſure not tolet any 


vice paſs unreprehended, and according to the na 
ture or danger of it, to be more or leſs eager ; but 
for things sndifferent , indecencies, fancies, litle 
humours ( which are neither vicious , nor ſcands. 
lous) to bear with them till their turn come to 
be weeded out. Endeavour to beget in your charge 
a perſwaſjon , that you reprehend or correct , not 


out of your own intereſt, pleaſure , yo nom 
but out of a true , internal , fincere afteCtion ; 
which, if you really bear ſuch towards him , will 
not be difficult. And if you can thus far advance, 
you may go a ſtep further; i. e. breed in him an 
affection towards our for love begets love ) and 


then the great difficulty"of your work is paſt : in 
this alſo the Parents muſt aſſiſt, This muſt be in. 
creaſed by ſhewing your ſelf at all times concerned 
in his intereſts ; _u taking partin, and juſtifying, 
his quarrels , though privately you reprehend him 
ſeverely, ( for thus he ſees you are careful of his 


reputation; ) by your diligent care and attendance 


on him when ſick; and many other occaſions wil 
be ſuggeſted of honeſtly infinuating into his affe. 
Cions.But take heed you him not,nor pri 


him too much, yea though he deſerve very we 
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# for many times immoderate praiſe makes him 
proud and inſolent.,, many times alſo laſch and ne- 
gligent , thinking he hath got applauſe enough , 
and needs no more endeavour ; but, as if he hath 
already hit the mark , unbends and throws away 
his bow. Indeed the moderate ſuffering. of praiſe, 
is as great a tryal of wiſedome and prudence , as 
the cupel is of ſilver. 
ribingſ}} $- Strive alſn to examony him of what you would 
et any teach him, For to him that doth »:Uingly what he 
he na muſt of neceſſity { a great efſay of reconciling pree- 
-- but} ſcience and liberty ) the proficiency is certain. To 
| litleff] be a good and virtuous man conſiſts almoſt ſolely 
-andaff in the will , 2aid ribs _ eſt -ut ſis bonus? velle. 
ne toF-Sen. ep. 80. he that deſires to be ſo, wants litle of 
being ſo. And this is done by recommending your 
commands & inſtructions with the reaſon of them; 
for when the jadgement is convinced , the 3// ſur- 
renders of her ſelf. I cannot deny, but this is con- 
trary to the practiſe of too _ of our great 
Schools : where Children learn onely becauſe it is 
minus malum ; though- painful and troubleſome , 
yet not ſo much altogether as perpetual chaſtiſe- 
|: inf} ment. Many *have doubted whether Children of 
e in. Perſons of quality ſhould at all be beaten , pre- 
tending it is flavith, and if in another age , inju- 
rious ; that he who will not reform with chiding, 
will be alſo obſtinate againſt beating. Though there 
is no juſtifying thoſe Maſters , who think every 
thing lawful. againſt that unreſiſting age; who be- 
ing overburdened with numbers,make crae/ry paſs 
for &hgeme; and ſupply their want of care with 
plenty of the 1vd: as if they, who are committed 
to theircharge, are abandoned to their paſſion; __ 

i 
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if reaſon were nat to be uſed to thoſe who are not 
yet Maſters of it ; Yct- corporal chaſtiſement is 
neceſſary even for great Mens Children alſo, eſpe 
cially for ſuch ſtubborn diſpoſitions, as care not 
for ſhame, but are afraid of pain. But not this till 
laſt of all. For the Educator 1s to try all means be 
fore he come to that. -Exhorting , examples , em. 
ployments , praiſe and ſhame, promiſing , threat 
ning, rewards alwayes before puniſhments. Divers 
landable crafts alſo and deceits are to be practiſed; 
as to commend him ſometimes more then he de. 
ſerves, or for what he hath not done, but youſ| habit 

feign to believe he hath done it. To let him knoy 6. 

that you paſs-by many. failings in compaſſion to his ginnin 
age ; to (cem not to believe the evil relited of him cafon 
but to nouriſh a better opinion:r0 put his fanlrs upon not fr 
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another , and exaggerate them in his preſence; »| ith 

declare the puniſhment deſerved or inflicted ; "ff the li 
294tch over him ſo as to hinder the acting of his evil blame 
intention, without taking notice of it. It was alſo hreed 
the cuſtome to puniſh the young Prince's Favorite ward: 
for the Prince, If theſe caffice not, try ſmart chi&E fault 


ing ; wherein take heed of unbeſeeming words, fyere 
which a noble nature many times reſents long after, 


a 
but all are apt to imitate rowards others. Beware by 
alſo of too importunate or nſeaſonable reprehene by ch 
fins, as either when the offendour is in paſſion, «| then ; 
in publick , or your ſelf'in paſſion : though it beſſ - oun, 
not amiſs ſometimes to ſeem. ſo, Neither be al/waye! Id 
endings that breeds inſenſibility and careleſneſs,Þ 1, efe 
and authorizeth his fault by your own. Neſcio qwfl woul, 
modo boc ipſum , quod concupiſcitur , jucunding fit canſ yyir L 
veratur, I contumax eft animm [ maxime puerorum| Eſ 
& in comtrarium atque arduum nitens. Indiſcreat rel thoſe 
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ehenfoon is many times recommendation of the 
vice. . Let corporal puni/bments be the laſt refuge, and 
when the reſt, tryed, are found inſufficient; for 
what is done willingly is beſt done. Horſes and 
Beafts are ſubdued by the 70d , but man hath a 
free-will,, which ( if poſſible ) is to be gained by 
reaſon. What we do for fear of puniſhwent we 
really deteſt, and, were weleft to our ſelves, would 
not do it. Yet by accuſtoming to do it , though 
for fear , the vii Sa that cauſed our hatred, is 
driven away, and by fitle and litle we acquire an 
habit of , and by degrees a love to, it. | 

. 6, Take all faults, vices eſpecially, at the be. 
ginning , by preventing as much as you can all oc 
cations and opportunities of ill.doing; as let him 
not frequent /#ſþetted plares , not be abroad, though 
with a friend , nor be late from his lodging , and 
the like, For though he do at ſuch time nothing 
blame-worthy , yet that irregularity indulged will 
breed inconveniencies firſt, and faultineſs after- | 
wards. Plato having chid a young man for a ſlight 
fault , and he replying 'twas no great matter , an- 
ſwered ; But the cuſtome of it is, Though he can- 
not amend all at once, yet he muſt not ſettle in 
any one. Many times alſo we ſee a word caſt in 
by chance, or in merriment, to have greater force 
then a formal admonition. 2«i»1ilian, if any of his 

oung Scholars committed a fault, eſpecially too 
fold and venturcus, would tell him that for the 
preſent he diſliked it not, but-for the future he 
would not endure it : ſo he both indulged their 
wit, and corrected their errours. 

Eſpecially beware of all obſcene diſcourſe, and 
thoſe equivocal phraſes , which the wicked invent 
to 
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to expreſs their luſt ( ingeniouſly as they think) 
moſt plauſibly, i. e. dangerouſly. As likewiſe of 
all flchy Songs, and of Libels, wherein either the 
Magiſtrate, or other | poop , is taxed. Forbear alſo 
(chiefly if the Child be naturally timorous ) all 
diſcourſe of Witches , Spirits F ayries , and the like: 
which intimidate the ſpirit, and fill the head with 
vain and frightfal imaginations. Alſo all fond Ro- 
mances, whether of Giants or Love. Thoſe ſeem to 
have taken their original about the time of the 
_ Holy-War, whenall Europe was upon the 5% 
of fighting, to which they thought thoſe fon 
Stories were very conducing ; but theſe from later 
times, when Courtſhip and luft were in greater ac- 
count then Arms and Valour. But whatever they 
be, being but Caſtles in the Aire, it matters not 
whether they are built for Palaces or Priſons; they 
have both a bad effect. For they impreſs upon 
Children , and ( which is almoſt the ſame) upon 
Women, and weak filly Men alſo, falſe notions. 
They are to the mind what a Feaver is to the body, 
filling the Soul with preternatural , irregular con. 
ceits , and hindering the true underſtanding and 
reall notion of things as they are in the World, 
which true Hiſtories ſet forth. They repreſent 
actions by a falſe glaſs, as in the idle imagina- 
tions of filly and looſe people. If wandring and 
inſignificant fancies in the brain, Romances in 
thought, be ſo troubleſome to all well-minded peo- 
ple; to have ſuch in writing, is certainly much 
worſe. What a madneſs is it to increaſe theſe by 
ſuggeſting more non-ſenſe ? by printing our;follies, 
and publiſhing our reſveries? They ſhew-us luſt in- 
ſtead of love , falſe honour and valour inſtead of 
true; 
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true, the World in imagination for that in reality, 
agreeable dotages, pleaſant means to render Men 
fools. The moſt dangerous of all Romances are 
thoſe, which are Arefied up with all the artifice of 
good words , habits, action , &c. on purpoſe to- 
withdraw the Soul from ſeriouſneſs and virtue , to- 
vanity and filthineſs : Comedies I mean , which who 
with delight frequenteth, returns with the paſſions 
and humors there repreſented, ſhall I fay? or re- 
commended. The deſign of them is ſenſuall delight, 
and pleaſure ( to ſay no worſe ) which a good ſe. 
rious man looks upon as his greateſt enemy. Upon- 
the ſame reaſon ] would diſwade all converſation 
with Fools , Fefters , Buſfoons , and all ſuch as ac- 
cuſtome to , and ſtudy to procure,laughter. A dan= 
gerous and peſtilent ſort of pleaſure, that renders 
the mind's indulging it, like to his that cauſeth it, 
light, fooliſh, vain , and contrary to that ſerious-. 
neſs and thinkingneſs requiſite to prudence and 
gallantry of ſpirit. When this paſſion is over, re- 
flet upon what cauſed it, and the manner of it, 
and you ſhall ſcarce find any ation whereof-you 
will be more really aſhamed ; as of that which 
Nature hath not ſuffer'd to be acted without un- 
comely motions of -the mouth and countenance. 
E impoſſibile ( ſaith Danti p. 53.) che fia pace 0 
verita nella republica, ſe  colui che governa e amico 
de buffonerie , & bugie. And as it is in a common- 
wealth, ſo in a family, and in all converſation, 
7. Let him do every thing for a good end, and 
the beſt way. Firſt direCt his intentions aright , and 
by that -means all his a#jons become wirtwes; and 
( which is more ) there will be inſenſibly implan- 
ted the 'very eſſence of Religion. To carry himſelf 
D 2 decently, 


4 


but to uſe his judgement; to diſcommend as 
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decently,” tell him, not that the people will 
think better of him , that he ſhall be more acce. 
pted in converſation ; but tell him, that he -ought- 
to carry himſelf as the nobleſt afid worthieſt of 
Gods creatures. To ſtudy and be diligent ; not 
that thereby he may arrive to honours here , and 

; beacceptable to great perſons, but to do God his 

| Creator'the more ſervice , and the like. To do his 

«+ aQtions the beft way, will breed a laudable .amhi. 
tion in him to excell in that which is good. And 
ſince m every age the ſame facslt5:s are employ'd,. 
onely the -objefs changed, and the actions of thoſe. 
faculties not many, it muſt needs be, that our 
whole life is but rating the ſame thing frequent- 
ly over upon divers ſubjects and occaſions. Asthe 
Fool perſonates the ſame humour, though in di-- 

vers Comedies ; and though ſometimes Lance , 70- 
delet , or Scaremuccio , yet *tis all but the ſame 
Buffoon. In infancy litle quarrels with their brethren, 
PRm__ wilfulneſs , &c. are afterwards angers, 

atreds, envies, prides, jealouſies : and a ſenſi- 

- bleneſs in Youth for a gig or a ſuggar-plum , is 

the ſame- afterwards for honour or intereſt. And 
he is not the 'onely wiſe man who diſcourſeth of, 
or aCtcth , great and high matters, but he who 
ſpeaks or doth, whatever it be, great or ſmall, per- 
tinently , and according to the nature. of the ſub. 
zect. Therefore let your charge even in his youth 
frequently refle# upon his own and others actions, 
and cenſare them. freely ; that himſelf may be en« 
gaged ro know to do better when the like occa- 
on 'recurs. *Tis generoſity not to admire ever 
thing he hears or ſees ( which ſome miſcall civility 
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{| praiſe ; nor to acquieſce in every anſwer, but to 


ſeek for ſolid reaſon, and according to his capa- 
orts be © 
prompt, diligent, active, ſubril, free, not diſhoneſt; 
and where there is any engagement for vitl.ry , care 
neſt, contriving ,. watching advantages , yet not 
quarrelſome z endeayouring to overcome , yet pa- 
tient if vanquiſhed : and theſe qualities - will be 
alſo afterward put on in more. ſerious matters ; 
for if hunting be a preludizm to War, Childrens 
ſports are ſo to all other actions of their life. 
8.1t is alſo neceſſary that the Educator:have the 
diſpoſing of the ſervants ; or at leaſt that the child 
have none but virtuous and difexget perſons to 
ſerve and wait upon him , eſpecially-in his Cham- 
ber : whoſe diſcourſe at his riſing and going to 
bed have great influence upon him many times, 
either to confirm or deface ſuch notions , as have 
bin infuſed into him "the day before. Great care 
alſo muſt be had of recommending him to good 
Companions , and rather thoſe that are ſomewhat 
above him iy years, of a good reputation , and 
ſuch as you will be content he may imitate, If 
you. come into a ſtrange place, you may diſcover .. 
evil company : if they be extraordinarily officious 
applaud whatever the 
young man faith, or doth ; 5f they offer their ſer= 
vice and aſſiſtance to all purpoſes ; if they adviſe 
againſt the Governour, or to liberty , libertiniſme, 
or idleneſs ; if they railly , droll, and ſpeak evil of 
others , eſpecially of virtuous men , or ſuch as the 
young man is recommended to; if they endeavour 


.to draw him to unknown, obſcure, or ſuſpeted 


places, or bring him into much company. Be- 
3 ware 
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( 
3 ware of ſuch men , and get your charge out officaſhier 
their hands as ſoon as you can. ſome / 


9. I have often thought it a great ſhame tsothern 
ſee Beaſts , as Horſes and Dogs, taught with ſo mor > 1 
much care and induſtry, their natural vices cor. wards; 
rected, and their diſpoſitions reformed , by al-in love 
moſt certain rules fitted , out of obſervation , to} I advi! 
every humor and imperfeCtion-; Yet many men{{| deavor 
to return not onely not bettered, but much Jere=} ment, 
Y:orated from their Governors; till I conſidered] and w 
that beſides the ignorance , negligence, and inſuk. to fix : 
ficiency of the Educators, or their undertaking family 
to bring up too many , and all by the ſame way;ſ elſe; 2 
there was alſo'required on the part of the Edu. not m: 
cated, the penerons concurrence of his own free de be mot 
fire and endeavour to do well. That ſome alſo have your | 
ſuch natural imperfeQions and perverſe. diſpoſi- | curabli 
tions, as if not taken at the firſt moment, as it} your 
were, the prime-prime afts, and preſerved with in. ff by hin 
finite care and induſtry from temptations , are dif. 
ficultly reformed and ſtreightned. Nero was not 
reCtified by Seneca and Burrhws, though it is pro- 
bable,had hebeen a private perſon, and ſo long un- 
der their care till he had got an habit, and imbibed 
thoſe inſtructions they gave, he might have proved 
a virtuous perſon. But the Tree returned to its 
native crookedneſs before it had time to grow 
ſtreight. Cicero's Son to the ſtupidity of his'nature, 
added Drwnkenneſs and good fellowſhip; and no 
wonder if from Athens and Cratippme, he retur- 
ned as he went to them. 2. Arrelixs provided 14. 
of the moſt approved Maſters of the whole Em- 
pire ( the learned 7ulizs Pollux being one ) to E- 


ducate his Son Commodus ; and within a while 
caſhicred 


"4 | 
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caſhiercd five of them , becauſe he had obſerved 
ſome /evities in their carriage, Yet could not the 
other nine rectify the froward and barbarous hu- 
| mor , perhaps ſuck*d from , and encouraged after- 
wards, by his Mother,at the time of his conception 

Fin love with a Gladiator, In ſuch caſes therefore 
n, toſj1 adviſe the Educator to be contented to do his en- 

7 men{{deavour, and not eaſily deftond, but if no better- 

| dete= ment, to have patience; and without all- paſſion, 
dered} and with due reſpe@ to the perſon ( careful not 
inſuk.}ſ to fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the 
aking £ family )ſend him away. He may be fit for ſomewhat 
way; elſe; as the Spaniſh Proverb faith, that which will 
Edu. not make a pot may make a cover : or others may 
ee de-iſ be more fitting for him, or more fortunate, then 
 haveJſ your ſelf. And fo as Phyſicians remove their in- 
ſpoſi- £ curable Patients far off into the Countrey , free } 
as it © your ſelf from him , that you may not be ſhamed 

h in. by him , nor your ſelf ſee his ſhame. 
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CHAP;-VI. 


Of the ordering the Diſpoſition and Manner: 
of the Educated, 


# pleaſa 

T HIS I-begin withal, becauſe it is the chiefefl his 
and forndation of all the reſt. For if you can} gular 
plant in him a virtuous diſpoſition, the reſt is eaſy, the pe 
and follow as natural corrollarics from thence. Andf| preſc: 
this is ſuſtained upon two general baſes , Conſcience or do 
and Honoxr, Therefore, - -. | other 
I. Let the Educator in the very firſt place en rectic 
deavour to plant in his charge a true /enſe of Re der a 
Egion, T mean not that, which conſiſts in D:ſþxtinſÞl in rel 
for a party, or in d;/courſe onely ;- but that in the. conſic 
beart and affeftions. That he may ſeriouſly rememſ  dient, 
ber and acknowledge his Creator betimes ; and} fuch- 
accuſtom himſelf to bear that yoke , which in time oor # 
will grow. eaſy, and at length pleaſant : and that unwo 
he may not be aſhamed to own God Almighty forſ effect 
his Maſter in this adulterous and atheiſtical ge-iU gnd « 
neration, Our Lord ſaid, that the good Seed, being have 
ſown in the ground- of an honeſt and tractable. make 
diſpoſition , cannot but bring forth in youth the that « 
blade , then the eare, and at laſt arrive at matu- Frequ 
Tity. Regard not any wicked Proverb, or cenſure - God, 
of early piety, But if Religion once take root it} partic 
the ſpirit of a Child; 1. the principal is ſaved and c 
ſhould it pleaſe God to call him betimes out al the gt 
the World. 2. Neither can he in his whole lik plain 


miſcarry. For this is founding him upon the _ the C 
which} . 


oy 
bl 


enners 


chiefel 
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which withſtands all floods and tempeſts; 5. e. it 


is a principle, univerſal; perfect, unfailable, upon 
which whoever builds, ſhall live uniformly , con- 


tentedly, and happily both here and hereafter ; a 


princeple which will bear him up in all eftates, ac 
cidents, and” ations ;' a prenciple he never 'need 


_clange, or forget. His ſufferings by it will be 
pleaſe » his: fe blameleſs , bis a prudent, 


woras diſcreet , his thoughts ' virtuous and re 
gular , and in all things ſhall he live according ts 
the perfetivn human nature is capable of. Religion 
preſcribes him'a certain end, the Glory .of God, 
or doing as much good-as he can to himſelf, and- 
others ; which is an high and noble aime:, and; dis 
retion;; and hinders all lowneſs of ſpirit, difor- 
der and confuſion in aCtjons , and inconſtancy 
in reſolutions. For if any object be-propoſed,, he 


.conſiders not ſo. much what is /awful/ or expe- 


dient , as what is: beſt, to be done. From want of 
ſuch- a ſcope or- marke 'it comes; that moſt men 
ſivet under, employ their mindsin litle by-buſineſles, 
unworthy their dignity -, and / not honorable if 
effected. Indeed our underftandings. are fooliſh, 
and deſires irregular z and to rectify them we 
have Fathers and Governors, whoſe wiſedomewe 


- make our puide; yet is not theirs comparable to 


that of our Lord ſet- forth in the Holy Scriprares. 
Frequently therefore inculcate -the greatneſs 'of 


God, the Creator and Govermr of all , and 


, in this World , the fortreſs of our life, 


and certainty of 7 ugement ; the reward: tor 
wn cs Pry roman 167 wr r- Mey \Ex- 
ain tohi my eries of the Lord) Prayer, 


the Creed, C s, __ obligation'in” Bu- 


friſme, 
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pt:ſm, and the doQtrine of the Sacraments in d 
time. Accuſtome him often to. meditate, and 
ſet before him the manner of the life ; which-our 
great Lord the onely Son of God, lived here on 
Earth; and the great ſufferings and mortificationg 
he voluntarily ehoſe and underwent; that ſo he 
may- not" prefer in his thoughts any way before 
it. Frame alſo. for him Prazers conformable to his gn 
age and condition, which may. contain a ſummary & nc 
of his duty. And take care that he ſay them every Þ him | 
morning and evening upon his knees, not in beds ſuffer 
and.as he advanceth, change them, leſt they become 5411 
a meer forme. 'Lethim alſo every * wht at hid going} 

to bed, recollet hiſtorically what he hath done,and  aqya; 
| ſaid that day , and for what he hath done:amiſs to Y fort | 
- be ſorry, and for what well done give thanks, the 
Let him alſo ——_—_ ( ſuppoſe. twice a day.) want 
read ſome part of the Scripture, and the Hiftoris wear 
eal and Sapiential Books rather then the other, tions 
which arc more. difficultly underſtood, In. the Y expe 
morning let him , as. much as, he can; order his a» |- of w! 
Qions and-employments for the whole ay Jfore» diſco 
ſeeing what. temptations that 'day are likely to Þ andF 
come _ him, and how ke may beſt prepare prati 


againft them, | My | 
..7 2+ Lethim alſo -be made to know bis own d* f jnfini 
vity., the ſublime ends to. which he was created, Þ becat 
OT Saneble actions which are in his-powen, Þ theſe 
Ad magna, imo ad maxima ,nati ſumu , not 33 rendt 
Beaſts groveling on the Earth, ient to their © th 
appetite, and labouring onely for their belly.. 22«- # not i: 
jor from, & ad majera genitne , quam ut mancipinn 
then Nygrare, to be like to Almighty God 3 fr: | 


4 
Fi 


*F luly Angels ; to overcome himſelf, maſter his paſſionsy 
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oy and rule over others , not by fear and- violence, 


tf but by reaſon , juſtice , and choice. The -Fr:5 and 


Sciences he invents, the Laws and Government he 
eſtabliſheth, the Cities and Fleets he bzilaerh, argue. 
him to be of a moſt noble extraction ; and : 
a good man” is worthy to be reverenced 'of his 
own ſelf, ſo-as he will do nothing misbeſceming 
ſo noble and eminent a nature. And eſpecially let 
him be fortified , and well prepared to entertain 
ſufferings ; which is the great triall and cupelt of - 
llant ſpirits, and without which he can never 
ome perfect, 3. e. his faculties.can never be 
advanced to the height of their power, For .in ſome 
ſort ſuffering is the one half of our life,-as ding is 
the other. Sufferings 5» bod) » ſicknefles, pains, 
want of conveniencies in diet , lodging , liberty, - 
wearineſs, &c, in good name, obloquies, defama. 
tions, revilings, affronts', roo much- reputation, 
expectation, and the like. In his wind, ignorances 


- of what he deſires, or is fitting for him” 'ro know, 


diſcontents ſor loſs, or miſcarriage of Relations, 
and Friends, breaches of friendſhip, treacherics, in- 
gratitudes, failings of his deſigns, inſulting of enes 
mies; &c. In external things, loſſes, poverty, with - 
infinite more. I ſhall not name ſpiritual aſflictions, 


- becauſe ſeldom incident to 'this age.” Now for 


theſe and the like, let him be inftruted how to 

render himſelf as litle, as is poſſible, obnoxious 

to them, by not ſetting his mind'/upon what is 

not in his power ; by good" conſiderations 

to every ſort, ſitch as are furniſhed'in many Books, - 

icularly in/ Petrerch. But eſpecially let him 
-praCtiſed andinured' to CE NEACIIAE 

k 2 AS 
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as his age well permits, with courage and pas 
Sinods However , he may arrive to the diſcretion 
not.to be-diſturb'd for trifles , for the loſs of a 
Horſe, a Dog , or a Picture, or ſomewhat of 
ſmaller value. And if he- can bear 'a finall bur. 
then in youth ,doubt-not but he-will be able q 
carry greater ſill as he grows'in age. 

3. Endeavour to ſow in him the ſeeds of al 
bozonr , £0 be afraid of ame for michehaviours, and 
20-value-the good opinion of virtuous and wors 
thy perſons. The deſireof honour-is of ſo great 

. force inall our actions; That the falſe and coun 
terfeit of it is the great incentive and encourages 
. ment to -all wickedneſs; zhat thoſe men , who ne- I tiini 
ect and <þiſe e Religion, yet pretendaltogether forſſ whi 
74 ac «favs and-moſt dangerous de 
ſigns never want perſons to act them , if they can 
be-perfwaded to be-honourable ; that the preteth ' 
ged- diminution: of it | is thought not ſufficiently 
revenged with the lofſe of life ; :har for'it ſom 
Battels axe fought, ſo many friend/ops broken , 
many Zews even of Religion deſpiſed, and Con of 
ſcience and 7aftice. —_— on. But theſe arefrom 
F) _ on miſtaking that to be hoe 
nourable, - which indeed is not fo. But I would} 
my Educated ſhould efteem  refutntion enely y from 
wile: and virtuous tae fr is the atreſia. 
e:on of apes crendarte bet, to his actions , and 


d to the fetimen IE! 
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«| of all gallant perſons*both preſent ; and to come. 
ion Nor ſhall he need to hunt after applayſeand fame; 
I that will follow him faſt enough; with thoſe that 
are either ; ry ,or _- inclined. But he 
F muſt expe om the contrary party; and 
# many evil we much reillery will by iperit 
+F upon him, in vaine, if he have the courage to 
deſpiſe them. Being aGentlemer, then let him con- 
F fider that he-is above- the tongues of evil men; 
That he is engaged to nobler and ſublimer defigns 
and actions then other perſons; he muſt fer by 
higher" Stars, and aime at ſomewhat more Herok 
© cal. Other menlabour for a fortune, and are a long 
+ time before they can arrive at that height to 
or which he x bor», and wherein the virtues of his 
+& fore-fathers have placed him : he is-already:, bes 
cauſe of his wealth, ſecured from: r and 
watit of what may 'be'convenient or uſeful for his 
ſtudies ;-from neceſſity, too. often: the. mother-of 
bw ard dbject thoughts, with which a poor man 
firſt combats before he can conquer ariy-advantage 
of employment. Beſides, by his Family: he:is al 
ready placed upon the Theater, where-all his a- 
» 8 Qions ſhall be obſerved , and praiſed, even'more 
fl thenithey deſerve; all mens eyes are upon him 
ny expecting ſomewhat extraordinary from him; and . 
| fo he needs not fome 'eminent action to'introduce 
: him into the good opinion of the World:! Let him 
therefore aime at ſomewhat above, not onely or 
| perſons, but his own condition alſo; leaſt he'fall 
all to thoſe below» him z for he cannor in- pra- 
8/+ reach the height his 6 ination 15% Let 
rabey 3 ary with himſelf , for what came 
Finto the World > Why hath' God- given:me ſuch 


E 3 riches 
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riches, ſach parents , ſuch reſpect amongſt men, {| tion, 1 
Þut to do more pood ? Surely I have received five] tion. ! 
talents, a greater increaſe and return is- expe«f| yerno! 
Qed from me. Adagnam fortwmam wagne arenmf ed , 0 
-- + This preatreſ+ of fpirsz conſiſts principally in doth 1 
theſe bas ru 1, we of thoſe, which Z«f advao 
rams, in his Enchiridion Af/hts Chriſtian, resſÞ duties 
commends very effectually , but are common to are of 
all Chriſtians as well.as to a Cavalier, I will onely | He 
recite ſuch as are -more noble; heroical , and honom | leaves 
 eable , and leave the preſſing of them to the-indw | 
of the Educator. :.- «SH hd 
. Histitle of Gentleman ſuggeſts t6him the duty 
; Fo and affability ah acceſs; 
A; eſpecially 
from i 


neglects and offences , 
| inferiors. Pardoning alſo injuries, as being 

Yuperior to them; and not-provocable- to-injur 
another. Generoſum apud animum cite moritar rai 
 enndia.” He defpiſeth no man for his fortune og 
_miſery ; and is wot af 4id to own thoſe. who arg 
unjaſtly. oppreſfied ; for ſuch , ordinarily, are men 
of patts, andif of virtue and integrity , they com« 


monly riſe againe. He is wr proxd., no not when. 
contended - nes doth any thing render him-ing 
folent or haughty above other perſons. Nor doth. 
he-ſtrive to make himſelf known to be a Gentles ff he af; 
man by huffing ; ſwelling, ſtrutting, or dominee= | mittet 
ging over 6xferiors ; nor by diſobedience, and re« fÞ yer hi 
ſKineſs towards S»periorsz much leſs: by hectoring FE -. He 
and-quarelling. So neither by. his. clothes and. pen, ff Jereak 
Fuque: nor ſtands he upon his family , name, wealby © ther b 
honoxr of | his kendred: or Anceſtors but ftrives to 

equall himſelf with" thoſe that 'Gegan rheir repntas 


tion 
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tion , in civility , induſtry , gentleneſs -and diſcre 
tion. By obedience to'Laws , ſubmiſſion to Go. 
yernors z not content to'do barely what is enjoyn- 
ed, or to make law the adequate rule of his a- 

| tions, he forbears more ther: the law forbids ,and 
doth-moxre then it commands : he ſcorns to take 
(| advantage of his quality to exempt him.from'ſuch 
duties , exerciſes, and rules, as meaner perſons 

are obliged unto. Ky 
He doth” nothing for fear of puniſoment, nor 
© leaves he a good action becauſe of the danger , oblo- 
bf 997 ,.0r the like, Conrage is the proper virtue of 
-3Þ great ſpirits Wherefore he: defieth-all. litle crafts 
[ff and ſubtilties ininegotiations; and thinks to maſter 
ff his deſigns by reaſon, and 1magnanimity; rather then 
ly: freneſ and x 95 . He is alſo, as much as is poſ- 
cingh ttble, equal and alike; in his converſation calme z 
: le , and the ſame'in private as in publick 


«Y He bears alſo RE | ly: when deſers 
.00 F vedly chid or_correCted'is mepord * p 3d mo 
eff fcc, vt dilembling or hidmg himſelf behiad litle 
| nets , or fig-leaves. 1#validum omne\ naturi' querus 
lem eft, He ſcorns to tell a lye.: Tafſo ſaid ,"that 
F other vices were like c/;p'd or bghr , but-lying like 
$f comnerfeir and falſe, money , which an honeſt 'man 
f qught not to pay, though hiinſelf -ecervedir, Nor'ly 
antics he aftail+ to confeſs his faults, becauſe he. comy 
coy mitieth them —_— nor aſhamed to'difeo.. 
1 yer-his ignorance , for' he hath a'defire to'learnii 
'B  Heis alfo- [aboriows,, abſtinent , and as Are 
"| dertakes difficult and painfull employments; head ra« 
the bo ine Canipithtn + bedelticn umber,and is afraid , 
| of nothing more then the dead Sea of floth and 
14s} pleaſure, Difficultics, he knows , _ and _—_ 
k E 4 the 
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the mind , lazineſs effeminates and -loofneth it 

He is: ready to'do good to-all ; give rather theti 
receive; is bountiful, values not-great favours 
done by himſelf, ſo much; as' ſmall ones received, 
Is not ungratefull to -others:,” but- humſelf -defirg 
no- recompenſe.,/ and is. content dn unwort 
thily uſed.: Bone: f mm mala pati 'regium eft. fe 
thinks it much below' him to hate any one. i 

In ſumm he is ba without -raſhneſs;; affable 
without flattery; prudent without cunning; ſecra}] The 
without difſimulation; devont without Eypecrily 
He is conftant,; not: opiniatre; liberal; n 


gal; gentleJhodwbifes ine ke foos Nec 


thing he 
s To [aims eqn A9E 3nd alt ties: winuel 
fer before: him good examples; "if - of his-own” fa | 711 


wily , anceſtors « nd &; tis the better: as alſy 
are; thoſe of in pre rater hens tone, he 1 
WCGUAITIANCE o 'rather" ancient 
abſent;:No Prince: ( baſe: in 
«s Nerv-and- Cutan Ji hg pgs 's good Miu. +. 
fician or-Comedian'defires to be like ©. op bur cen 
heknow!of thenoble Acts of his <quall,, hewiſhf] the 
eth:his own; were ſuch.” Acquaint him "alfo-with | he 
the tories of. good andivirmwous, ratherthen gre i]  m: 
Jom'd, men, for: this many times 'fills his head with || - he 
vain. and fruitleſs imaginations. And here can - na 
050 recorimend to--all perſons the reading of | fu 
of modern- rather .then ancient efous) , af 
pn! Dearagyroire wor yrnrrgrac ) beÞ] +. D 
cauſe ſomewhat hanſomer then the Orig inal. A W 
Afonfewr Peirerk,, and Monfienr de'R * Aleſam li 
ro Luxzaga &c. Coghiare, Giacoms Medices , _ 0. 
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quis of Peſcara, Pibracy Giac. Foſcarins , &C. Sir 
Tho. ore propoſed to himſelf fo. Picus Mirar- 
# 4x/a, whoſe life and ſome of his Works he trans- 
lated into Engliſh. Carol/zs Calvas cauſed a: 'ma- 
tual to be made for. his-inftruion in his daily du- 

out of the lives of famous. perſons. Examples 
alſo of evill men, if diſcreetly. repreſented, are as 
vfeful (if not more ) then others; for wiſe men 
learn more » fools; then fools by- wiſe -men, 
The thorns alſo which are dug. out. of his own 
d by admonition- or correction , muſt ſerve 
prod to make a fexce for the: future-: and he mnſt be 
wernrell with the weeds pluck'd : up in his own 
th no] Garden; Mll-the faufts both of himſelf, and other 

—" - men ry Por em to-preſerve him from the like. 

6. Let him {9 know: the great advantages of ' 
*Tnnocenty above Repentaxce ; he that keeps himſelf 
from great{ins is as one that hath a proſperons voyage; 
he that repents- as he-that- ſaves himſelf upon 4 
planks. Conſider what the: good Father faid to the 
frugal Son; AZ that 1 bave & thine, And what 
- $. John of thoſe who continue Virgins, i, e. Inno 
cent j that they have a new and peculiar ſong , that 
- they as immediate Attendants,  angrs the Lamb whi- 
| therſoever be geeth. And that they are the firſt: fruits 
Tea moiſt holy anto God and ow Lord. How happy is 
with - he that never goes out of his way! with-a reaſo-. 
can -  nable conſtant pace he muſt needs advance much 
x off further then other perſons. Eſpecially fortify him 
ons: F , againſt-the three great ruins of youth, Lavery, 
be] -.. Debenchery, and Gaming 3 and all other. faults, 
AI Which though. in themſelves Ley, yet his pecu« 
ſaw liar inclination may render them as-davgeroxe as 

+ the other. But if his garwexz cannot be kept al- 
' Walcs 
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| waies clear ; yet have a carc it may be with' all 
poſſible ſpeed waſzed; and let all endeavonr bg 
Uſed to preſerve him from habitual! and cuſtomary 
ſins for rather then permit_ theſe, you ought ts 
render him up to his Parents, who perhaps may 
find acure you know not. Dionyfins ( tis betterjta 
uſe a forreign m—_— for that , which is too com» 
mon amongſt us ) having in his youth indulged 
himſelf the liberty of Ding , and finding tos 

_ late the inconvenience, and cndeavouring to oblige 

' hHimſelfto the ſtrict rules of temperance; was an» 
ſwered , though perhaps untruely , that he could. 

' Not ſafely do it,, if he redlinquiſhed his. drinking! 

. he would fall into a conſumption ;; fo' in his owns 

- defence he was forced to continue in- his ſottiſh« 
_ $0 _ - that of our Lord 7 wy that R——_ 
teth fin is the ſervant of fir, and eſpecially in this! 
fin x pay 5 ak that - extraneous. preters! 


nararal fire quenching the trae, pre," y heat 
. of the body, requireth ſtill to be no ed by its" 
-equall- or ſtronger. | : 


7. The great ſpring and origine of lyſt is Zdleneſ5; 
and if drinking increaſe the. e, loſt takes _ 
_—_— z both ſhorten the life, Ply him therefore 

ith continual labour and ſtudy , that the Tempter 
raay find no bait ts cover his poyſon. This isthe 
remedy againſt that fire , which conſumeth ſo-many 
noble Perſons, .Families, and Nations; an enemy 
uot to be contended withal, but avoided. Aﬀter you 


have. detained from him-all Romances ,- laſcivious 


i 


Books, Pictures and diſcourſes, and yet. prevail - - 
not ; 
preſcribed 


and. 


labewy- interchanged with ſtudy muſt be - 
and..if this remedy not , change places, 
new: objects continually, A "Oy x 

rince 


bedil 
ſuggeſt 
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6s of Edutation. Part. 7. Chap. V. 59 
with' allf Prince of late times, being, by a ſervant of his, 
/our beff tempted to this fin, ſhewing him all things pre- 
fomary} pared for the purpoſe; the Prince opened the door 
ught ro] of the room , and conimanded the officioas Ruf- 
's may fian to give him place and ſecrecy, which he had 
*tterita no ſooner done, but the Prince ſhut the door upon 
him , and forbad him ever to come againe into his 
lulged Þ preſence. And truely this 7'empration is the exat 
ig tos and almoſt adequate, triall of a brave-and heroi 
oblige FF ſpirit. He that is not carried away with every 
as ans Y beauty, nor too' much with anyone, that is deaf 
could.  'to' pleaſure and thoſe. enticements which ſo few 
iking: # can avoid, hath a »ob/e Soul and well grounded vite 
'own: | tue. But:if neither ſenſe of hoxowy , which this fin 
tithe wounds more then any other ( ame alwaies acs 
vw:r-\ i companying thoſe unlawful! , as b/«/&5»g doth the 
this: | lawfull, actions )-nor ſenſe of the grievouſneſs 
ters! ff of the fin, nor the fear of diſeaſes , and ſhortneſs 
eat:  of- life ,*nor- conſcience of. his duty and virtue, 
ts: nor employment , nor any other remedy will ſerve; 
/.* F. tis beſt to warry him. Love, faid Tafſo, is a vice, 

/7; | whereinthe famecoinis not current between buyer 
ay and ſeller: the one pays honour , conſcience , vir- 
re | - tue as well as. money, the -other but love at the 
er very beſt. But: betwixt man and wife- there is 


he money for money , love for love , and all other 
y things equall. But I look not upon Marriage as 
y a-remedy onely for fornication, except in ſuch 


u young men, who before the time, are impetuouſly 

s | carried on'to thoſe deſires; it is much more ho- 

{ -  J , norable , but ſcldome falls under the Educators- 
2 ' cogniſance;:and if it do , he is. rather to, adviſe 

| Who. is anfit, then who isfe,, for a wife. 

' +Þ + - 8. The inconyeniciicies of gaming are, t. acguain- 


7 
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6o Of Education, Part» 1. Chap. VT. of 
k Fence with low , baſe, unworthy:, company. 23 ouſneſs 
Learring alſo from them ſordid and-unmanly Artyſga11"B. 
as ſharking , cheating , lying , equivocating , whichſſand em 
is by ſuch- counted overwitting their camerade\ ſons : © 
3. Loſr of time and money. 4. Great engagement'@f impoſſi 
the paſſions, which'is the moſt effeftual and ſpeedyſ}|car® © 
means to obliterate any-good thought , and ins will Nc 
troduce the ſuperiority of the beſtial part. 5. Lear 
11g, or at leaſt patiently enduring thoſe abominah \ 
ble ſwearings, curſings, blaſphemings,&c.-6. Da 
ger from other mens Paſſions. How-many have bit 
murthered., more duelled} upon play-quarrels? | | 
Monfiexr Faret obſerves, that onely three forts of 
perſons follow the trade of gaming. 1. Covetnom, 
who for love of money care not what means the 
employ to obtain-it , and find-none" eaſier and 
cheaper then, this which requires-no_ftock ; 'nd 
tooles, no learning , and is: readily taken-up 
any one;that hath but litle wit., and.leſs conſcience} 
2. £L4t) and effeminate , who not knowing howto! 
ſpend their time: better , can deviſe no 'divertiſe- 
ment ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe. - 3. :Defpe-' 
rate , who being by fortune, or their own wicked« 
neſs, reduced"to that extremity, -that they live And 
to day, as if-they were to dye to: morrow:; think | COVE 
they, may obtain that ſubſiſtance by: cheating -or' | ©&t 
hazard; which they cannot hope reaſonably for by | im 
their induſtry ; and-not having any virtue, ability,” | © 
or lawful employment to ſupply their debauche. 
ry , they betake themſelves to prey upon the weak- 
nefſes and ignorances of better men then them< 5. 
ſelves, Here then it is to be ſuppoſed that no-} 7 
Gentleman deſires to - advance ts fortpneby the; }| :* 
detriment of another, and that - to avoid- ones | 26 
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Of Education. Part, 1, Chap. VI; - Gr 

ouſneſs ( the author of thoſe horrid miſchiefs in 

y Artg{gaming ) he ought to forbeare gaming, as the trade 
, Which and employment of necefſitous, idle,.diffolute.per- 
& ſons : the Cheats whereof are fo infinite , that it is 

ent offimpoſſible a virtuous or ingenuous perſon ſhould 
edyÞ} lcarn-or avoid them ; and that it is aſcience which 
will neither credit : its: -Profefſor , nor quit the 

charges of the —_—_ Yet if not is a trade, but 

© with-due cautions,practiſed,plays may be learned, 

=} ſuch eſpecially-as are- menaged by skill, and-not 

inf fortune onely ,-to acquaint him with numbripg, 

and to quicken his fancy and memory. Beſides, 

Muſick , diſcourſe, and ſuch other divertiſements 

& will not hold out long converſation with the ſame 

& perſons. But then let him not play for more mo. 

ney. then the loſs of it will be inſenfble to him; 

FF and if his play can bear its own charges, ſeek 

by & not to gain by-it. And let him (as much as is poſ- 
ence} fible} practiſe to. be #xconcerned in' the winning or 
looſing ; to play calmly without paſſion. To which 

if he can arrive, he hath been ſerious 1n his play 

to very good purpoſe, Let him alſo be veraciowe, 

and. abominate a lye, or cheat , evenin his play. 

And laſtly , if a 5y-ftander , let him beware of diſ- 

[ F covering the faults , either unskilfulneſs , or de- 
; IT Or elſe both parties will hate 
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of Frugality , 6r ord:ring his Money : is bet 
and expences. -% 


1.1 E ALT H 1. e. Money being the oreat queſti« 

Inftrument, —_ all rhings are perfor knew 
med in civil Societies; and therefore being ego 
to all other externall commodities of our li 


whereby alſo well laid out friends are gained in 
the great Court of Heaven, it is neceſſary the Edu- i 
cated be taught the uſe and value of it betimes, 
It is reported of S* Thomas AMore's Father, that 
to theintenthis Son might prove a good husband; 
and employ his time and intention wholly upon 
learning, he would never permit him to hav _ 

money, but when he wanted any thing to ask fot | 
it, Lud adeo ftrite obſervavit , ut nec ad reficiew 
dos attritor calceos , niſs 4 patre peteret , pecuniall 
haberet. And this ſeverity Sir Thomas More aftes 
wards mightily commended ; For by that meant 
(faith he) 1 conld nor furniſh any vice or pleaſure , 1 
sonld not looſe my time in gaming , nor krew 1 what and al 
anthriftineſs or Inxury were , nor could 1 employ my ſelf 
in any thing , but my fiudies. Sir T homas More was. 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary- ſpirit, {Nt 
obſervant of his Father, that - the Hiſtory ſaith he I 
never offended him, nor was ever offended with Pans 
any thing his Father ſaid or did -to him : Ant 

when himſelf was Lord Chancellor 4 England, +] 
, fore be aſtended his own T ribunal in Weſtminſter 
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Of \Edvedtion. "Part. I. Chap, VII. 6g. 
Hall, he wert tothe K ings Bench Cort ( where his 
il Father was 7nadge ) to ack him bleſſing upon his knees: 
WM And I beleeve had his Father indulged him the 
> command of all his Eſtate , he would have done. 
& no otherwiſe then as without it. So that whether 
is better to keep all money from a Youth, or 
let him have ſome ſmall proportion ( for any preat 

he muſt by no means be poſleſs*d of ) is a 
queſtion not to be decided by this example. I 
knew twp Perſons of quality, great friends , who 
brought up their Sons together , and were. of dis 
vers opinions and practiſes in this point, If we 
in may judge by the .event, he , who had the power 

ff of money proved the berter husband. But neither 
F do I think this to be any more.«then one lingle | 
example ; more, I am confident, have miſcarried 
on the other ſide. Me-thinks the beſt general rule 
( becauſe ſeveral diſpoſitions are- to be handled 
; © ſeveral ways, which muſt. be left to the diſcre- 
k for & tion of an experienced Educator ) is; That he 
r-:2 | be allowed ſo much a Month to be ſpent-accor- 
wiew © dingto his own fancy , yet over-looked, not firift 
ifres | watched ( except where there is reaſon to ſuf 
veant © ſome ill menagement) by the Governor. Who ig 
-, 1} 4 to refrain him from debauchery [2 Faming, 
wha | 2nd all notorious acts. of Prodigality : and on the 
contrary to provoke him to compaſſionate the ne- 
ceſſitous., be libera{ to ſuch as have any way ſer- 
ved him nothing being ſo unbecoming a Gene 
+ tleman as ingratitude ) and ſuch like. But by no 
+ meanSlet him have all his allowance in his own 
8 power , for that is to put the bridle out of his 
FF mouth , the means whereby the Governor muſt 
F coerce him, Be 
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64 of Education. Part. I. Chap. Vil. © 
' 2. ;Let him, (at firſt with the direftion of hi 
Governor.) do-44 much of: his own buſine(s ; | mea 


buying., trucking ,- giving , receiving , -paying, 
Jotag pany, DR. af FA as he-is capa lc : for 
hereby .his mind is inured to a great piece 
wiſedome [7 Sol ſapienti notum eft , quanti res qu 
que taxanda ſit. Sen. ep. 82. ] to # wa » compar 
one thing with another; to judge and valxe, net 
onely things neceſſary for the preſent-, but a 
others -alſo.. For the grounds and Pringiples of 
zudgement- and diſcretion are the ſame,though the 
- ſubjefts , whereupon they are exerciſed, are divers 
Nor. let him fear- the filly opinion- of ſuch Per 
ſons, as think cheapning or chuſing a derogatia 
to their honour , or buying for the juſt values 
cheating of the ſeller. 1 have ſeen the oe ot 
King in Chriftendome refuſe to buy what he con 
ccived too dear, and to change'the-Shop when 
he thought himſelf not well uſed. Perſons alſo oil , 
very good quality -in 7taly are not aſham'd yy ;., 
—_ a Shop , chuſe, and bargain, ». yg. fall +2. 
ir clothes, and make the Taylor alſo cut then 
out of the whole piece before them. Whereis a 
ordinary. Gentleman amongſt. us thinks himſelf 
abuſed, if not couſened. As if it were nobleneſs to 
expoſe and ſuffer themſelves to be overreached, 
derided , _ he? - Lyn, ora 4s 
args oft, W: in our Nation 
arrive , by the impudent folly of thoſe, who knoy 
no nobler way of generoſity tlien to be fooled by 
the meaneſt and unworthicſt of all people, wi v 
buy the eſtates of ſach Prodigals , as degra@ 4 
. themſelves firſt into a familiarity, then into an$ 
quality , at laft into an inferiority, with themy 
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of | Education. Part» 1. Chap. VII. 65 
yet in other Countreys, where men have and make 
uſe of the parts God hath given them, they are 
kept in that degree and rank which befits- their 


Profeſſion. 

3. Lethim alwaies b»y with ready money ; which 

wilt both keep him in mediocrity of expences, 
within his bounds, teach him the value of money; 
and acquire him very preat reputation both with 
Tradeſmen and others. He buyeth' cheaper and 
better commodities, and is not impoſed upon 
with falſe bills and accounts. By this means alſo 
he may learn to live #nder his revenue', which 
whoſoever doth not , can never keep himſelf out 
of debt. It is therefore dangerous to have'to do 
with them that keep books, which 'are authentick 
records , though governed many times by careleſs 
or diſhoneſt Boys ; except himſelf alfo keep an- 
other, and as diligently look to his accounts, and' 
F that frequently too, ( old reckonings never turn- 
ing'to the profit of the debtor): and if after the 
manner of Merchants, under the notion of Cre- 
ditor and Debtor, *tis the caſier'and betrer. Butif 
he keep his accounts ſeverely, not onely they with 
whom he deals, but his Servants alſo, will be more 
careful what reckonings they bring him. _ | 
4. Young Men out of emulation have a great 
vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their equalls en= 
joy , and this proves many times a dangerous and 
expenſive folly : being accompanied moſt-what 
8 with a ſpeedy loathing, or neglect of what they 
FF unreafonably long*d for. Omnis ftultitia laborat fas 

Yan fidio ſui.” A young man ueced not be altoget 

EF cored of this diftemper : if it can be regulated , 
=F excellent uſe may be made of it -” his ap 
| - tion 
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tion in many knowledges, and gaining him much 


experience. But to moderate the exorbitancy , the 


beſt way is to make him an example to others; 
by putting him upon ſome particular curioſity by 
himſelf, which' may -with reputation be oppoſed 
to thoſe many vanities of his Camerades, And ſuch 
@ one alſo.as need not periſh-with the uſing , as 
Globes, Maps, Pictures, Mcdals, Curioſities of 
Art and Nature, &c. - "ip 
-.4+. Neither let the Educator be too moroſe or 


" folicitous to. keep him from al vaniry in clothes 


or expences, leſt he be diſcouraged. For few being 
willing to learn out of the School of E xperience, 
and ſhe being a good Miſtreſs, if not the ſe/e one, 
x is. very fitting to make her a partner in our in» 
Ktruction, Onely the Educator (that is , reaſon) 
muſt be: the chief Maſter, and let his charge take 
out onely- ſuch leſſons under her , as his. Guide 
ſhall think fit. That is ſuch as may convince the 


Younker of the vanity of thoſe and. the like de-; 
hires. Seriptum oft enim ( faith- Rog, Bacon very 


wiſely ) gu non errat non 1tvenit , qui 101 6 
non emendat ,' qui nou wriſt atur non (etatar, 


CHAP. 
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{6  # . if oa of af +: wh 
of the preſervation of his Health. 
ECA USE it is very tedious, chargeable, 


and ſometimes dangerous to repaire for every 
ſmall diſtemper to a Phyſician, it is very fitting 


+ the Governor ſhould know to preferve his charge 


in health, For without that he is uncapable to un- 

.dergo any employment ; neither can he ſtudy,nor 
follow his exerciſes , when ſick; but is trouble. 
ſome to others, and unprofitable to himſelf, 

I. In Youth exceſ*;5n eating and drinking is very 
frequent , neceſſary therefore it is to ws hos his 
appetite. For if the ſtomack be ſtretched beyond 
its true extent , it will require to be filled ; but 
never well digeſt what it receives.” Beſides it: js 
much. better to prevent diſeaſes by temperance:, 
ſobriety , chaſtity , and exerciſe ( ewpgponuile Xf 
xogrias ) then cure them by Phyfick; Ani enim (e 
Medicis dederit, ſeipſum fibi eripit. Summa medicina- 
ram ad ſanitatem corporis & anims abſtinemia - 
He that lives abſtemiouſly or but temperately, 
needs not ſtudy the wholeſomne/s of this'| meat, 
nor the pleaſantreſs of that ſawce, the mornents 
and punctilios of aire , heat, cold, exerciſe ; lod. 
$i0es diet; nor is critical in cookery and: vintner.- 

ip; but takes thankfully what God gives him, 


Eſpecially let- all young men forbear wines and 


frong drinks,as well as ſpiced and hot meats ; for 
they introduce a preternatwral heat - the wm 
2 an 


68 of Education. Part. 1. Chap. YITL. © 

and at leaft hinder and obftruct , if not at lengthy 

extinguiſh , the natal. _ i 

2. But if-overtaken by exceſs, as it is difficult; 

- alwaies to ſtand upon guard, the beſt remedy is ;; 
- vomiting, or faſting it out ; neither go to bed, 

upon a: fulltomack., except by reaſon of drinks: 

ing , it be neceſſary to remove him fromicompanyj! 

_ that the 'World may not be witneſs 'of his bry. 
tality z and 'that himſelf may be hindred-from all: 
extravagancies, and be aſhamed of it the next days: 
Let Phyſick be alwaies the laſt remedy -, that 
Nature-may not truſt to it. F 

3- If through melancholy , timorouſneſs , of 
womaniſh education ( for I fee very few Womey: 
me cate _ = om Fo _ charge! 
ve imaginations that be i&'alwaies fick( 1f he onely 

| pretend-ſv thathe may avoid ſtudy and labourk 
*tis-another cafe ) do.not at firſt ſeem to diſcos 
Tage hin, but rather bring him off his: humor by] 
painfulliand harſh-Phyſick ; which is the cure alſs] 
of thoſe melancholick perſong,, whoſe, though 
frequently :indifpoſed / yet their fickneſs is: not: 

E--.:- 'Þ cither for. life*or labour, © - 

| 14 Muchof health conſiſts in exerciſer and r6 

errations ; which muſt be regulated according to 

the 'Countrey , Seaſon, ' &c, but generally rather 

_ vielent*then laſch 3\ſuch-,I mean, as may-cavſe 
. the body to tranſpire* lentifully ;  and- 

' thoſe black and falgitous vapors, which are wont 
to) opprefs 'young 'men;, that:nature be not hindred 
in her circulation,” Neither' be afraid j though he 
be weary and tired: for wearneſs is no diſeaſe, 
nor doth _— hear without putrefaQtion cauſe a. 

Feaver. Beſides brick exerciſe 'will render hint 
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thi frong , active, mettlefome z whereas idleneſ7 con- 
MrcaQts a ſtagnation of humors , numneſs. of the 


1H ;oyats, and dulneſs in the brain. Yet violent exer- 


dy i ci/er, as running , leaping , wreſtling , are not ſo 


iN fit for thin , cholerick - and weak, bodies : ren« 


inks dring ſuch old and gowty before their time , as 


i they did Conſtans the Emperor. | 
= 5. Dancing is a moderate exerciſe , ſo-much 
ff whereof is to be learn'd as may give a good and 
& gracefull motion of the -body. No Nation civil 
or barbarous, ancient or modern ( except our late 
contradictive ſpirits ) that expreſs not their joy 
and mirth by it , which makes it ſeem a ſprout 
of the _ of mn _ the = » which is _ 
vently made of-it , eſpecially fince it is be-= 
co a difficult ſtudy, and many x Mong beſides in- 
finite praCtiſe , required to a reaſonable perfeCtion 
in jit, - I cannot but utterly condemn : ſubſcribing 


byYF tothe ſevere, but true, cenſure of that moſt excel- 


lent modern Hiſtorian orfiewr de Rhodez; There 
is nething One he ) which doth more - d5ſſipate the 
s of the ſpiret., ner mire entervate- the forces 


of the Soul, then the raviſhing harmony , the conti<= 
of dr 45-a8 


nal agitation the charms of Ladies 
converſation. The - great triumph ' of ſenſuality i 
ſuch meecings, where the eare is fed with Muſick, 
-the eyes with Beauties , the ſmell- with Perfums, 
the taſt with: Banquets ; whither none arc invited 
or come., but'to pleaſe or be 'pleaſed. Could their 
thoughts' be then ſeen, in what a hurry and tu- 
mult ſhould we- perceive them ? what deſires, 
what fears, what impatience, what luſt, what. 
jealonſy, what envying, what deſpifings! &c. Card. 
Borromens in his Book againſt Balls and ove 
ail 
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lighteth-a torch, we give him ſtrict charge not to 
carry it amongſt flax, or ſtraw, or thelike. Why 
do not Parents forbid their Children to frequent 
thoſe places, where is - more danger of kindling} 
another manner of flame? to have-the imaging. 
tion ſwelled with the preſence of Beauties in theit 
' trim, and under a full faile , when the blogd 
is chafed , and the. mind ſet upon pleaſure, 4 
not drinking cold water , but ſtrong poyſon to one 
overheated. _ a; 
. 6: It will-not be amiſs here to adde, that di 
* vers. bodily diſeaſer , infirmities , and uudecencies may 
* by the Educators care be regulated, and either 
wholly, or in good-part , amended. For few.there Þ lay op 
be whe have all the- members of their body e« {| 10t {0 
qually ſound and well-diſpoſed ; the worſt is cor- | and fo 
rected by bringing ſpirits to that part with las I not th 
bour, and exerciſe: as L 
Shooting in a:long bow, for the breaſt and arms, | know: 
=-Bowling for the reins, tone, gravel, &c. -/ his ch, 
. Walking for the ſtomack. Riding for the heads | 8d c< 


and the great Dr»/au having weak and ſmall thij So 
and legs ſtrengthened them by riding , -eſpecially | - C22 
after diuner : as did alſo his late Majeſty;\/; + | - 44 

Squinting and a dull fight, are amended by f "6 * 


ſhooti.'g. Crooks 
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: Un  Crookedneſs by. ſwinging and hanging upon 
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CHAP. I X 


of the divers paſſions » inclinitions , and | di- ; 
"Pofitions of Man , and the wayes to re- 
fify and order them. 


tdi 1.) UT that the Educator may clearly ſee his 
'f 4) work, and have it, as it were , wholly in 
itherY bis view ; I wil dig a litle deeper ; anatomize and 
here lay open the Soul with its operations. - Perhaps 
y & | not ſo accarately and punQually, yet as plainly, 
cor» || and for praQtice as »ſefully, as I can; regarding 
| las ff not the car22fry or Philoſophy , but the neceſſity 
's _ pars wa of oo prey 1 For he mos 
ms; WS. 9k8d hom poteſs , will quickly pergeive.what 
+ If his charges abilities are , - Sh his defects , 
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ads | and conſequently what the remedies. 

\ 2. In the ot hen _ two ſorts of powers 
. Copnoſcative for know . X 

| mo for ation. ” Knowledge (omit- 
by Þ ting apprehenſion as not falling under our conſi- 
| deration) 


"= 
"BSI 
Mw £4. 
. Trad : 
Ll 
—_-” 
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 deration ) conſiſts insrvention , memory; and” jul 


were, of - which in their places. Action is in 
#41 ( of which we ſhall not ſpeak ) or Aﬀettimg not ſu 
And theſe are either 9 A and bot —_ 
2 Paſſions. -7Y te, 
eſe. ore I Ticknation. 0M rectec 
. » Paſſions | are the natural motions of the Soul ſh miſtal 
wards objefts agreeable or diſagreeable. Or the mſj and c 
-Flons , or effetts., which objetts pleaſing or diſpleaſmſ allo 1 
immediately canſe in the Soul. i, +. what the Soul man) 
ſuffers from its objects immediately. without deſi evil -« 
liberation : though ſome call- Paſſions onely tel that 


irregular and ungoverned. ations of the Soul. : 
Inc linations are the frequenter and c work, 
Ing according to thoſe paſſions. And 5/if meerly & 
cording to natural. ſuggeſtions, they are properh 
called Tnclinations : but if they proceede to excels, 
«and be not bridled 'and regulated , they become! 
_ wice?; Butif _—_ by reaſon or Gods {pirk 1. 4 
they are properly virtzes. If by the probity « 
Natxre, without much deliberation, our inclins.  2- 
tions work lawdabh, i.e. as they do when IB 3 
bitually regulated by reaſon, then ore thoſe na- 
tural inclinations called natwral virtues, or gou ſhi 4 
nature. _ | 5. 
6 


V 


3. By the way take this caution , That 708 
troſt not to theſe natural virtues, as if the) were, 
coxld beyſafficient to makg a man habitually and throng 
by wirtzows : or, as if he, that aQteth many", to 


them, were really and ſufficiently virtuous. What & 7: 
Seneca faith of Valour,is true of all the reft.- Paw $8. 
Ciſſimos fortes any rk yen bona inftirntione plures . 


reddidit jnduſtria. And this our holy Religion expres 


we 
4 
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ſeth more plainly, when it dliſtinguiſheth between 
Grace and Nature ; far if natural diſpoſitions be 
* notſufficiently virtuous morally, aeither azemoral 
virtues ſufficient for obtaining heavenly and ſpi- 
rituall graces. Difpoſetsms indeed they are 0. vit- 
tue , but muſt themſelves alſo be ordered and di-- 
rected by Prudence : elfe they will run into.many 
miſtakes; love, where there is more reaſon fo hate, 
and cajole , where they ſhould chaſtiſe : they will 
alſo neglect many ations of virtue, and ran into 
many of vice. Nor is it a ſufficient excuſe for any 
evil.difpoſitioned , v. g. an angry perſoa, to ſay, 
that he is ſo nataraly, for we are to live by reaſox 
and grace, not by Nature ; nor is it well ſaid of a 
thief, I am ſo naturally ,. for to what purpoſe 
have you reaſon ? | | | 

4. Paſſions, Inclinations proper i. & arifug 


om , . 


1. Love. Sweetneſs , kindneſs ; contrary $0 
inſenlbleneſs of good, 
2. Hatred, Maliciouſneſs , evil-naturedneſs, 
3- Deſire. Heat or eagerneſs ; contrary te 
coldnefs or JIndiflerency. 
4. Averſation. Frowardneſs , peeviſchneſs. 
5. Hope. Courage, boldnebs ; contrary te 
faintheartedneſfs , cowardlineſs. 
6. Fear. Timidity, Toftneſs ,:(contrary to 
hardineſ(s,)Jindifferency,lazinefs, 
| -quiemeſs , loveof caſe, _— 
7. Confidence. 'Credulny ; contrary to diſtruſt, 
8. Deſpaire. Ampatience; contrary to patience, 
| longanimity. 
9 Jo. Cheerfulnels; contrary to ſadneſs. 
G 10. Sorrow, 


IO, Sorrow. 
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Melancholy , ſaturnie ; cots 
trary -to mirth , jovialneſs, 


11. Acknowledgement. Gratit..de , generoſity ; colts 


trary to ingratit..de. 


12. Wrath or ch:ler. Roughneſs, harſhneſs , mo. 


Anger. 


Pride. 
'I3. Shame. 


14. {mpudence. ' 


'I'5. Repentance. 
I6. Prtty. 


17. Envy. 

18. Emnulatin. 
Ig. Indignation, 
20. Reverence. 
21, Contempt. 


rolity,contrary to meekneſg 
Promptueſs , briskneſs,rafh- 
neſs, revenge. 
Haughtiveſs , ſwelling. 
Modeſty , baſhfulneſs. 
Haſtineſs , impertinency. 
Flexibility ; contrary to ob. 
ſtinateneſs. 
Tenderneſs , mercifalneſs; 
contrary to hardhearteds 


Malice. ' [| neſs, cruelty. 
Activeneſs. 

' Vehemency. 
Humility, [ ſolence, 


Surlineſs , diſdain, ſcorn, in- 


22, Love of Women. Amorouſneſs , uxoriouſneſs, 


23. fealonſy. 


Suſpiciouſneſs, donbtfulneſs, 
ſuſpenſe, miſinterpretation, 


-It is to be noted, that many times a man work: 
eth comrary 10 his natural Inclination ; becauſe the 
- Inclinations follow the cognoſcence of the Soul: 
and it happens frequently, that a violent and ſtrong 


appreh 


10n may be formed on a ſuddain , con» 


trary to what is uſuall ; as the ſound of Drums, 
Trumpets , Shouts , Examples , &c. may put ſuch 
.apprehenſions into a Coward , as may make him 
valiant ; and on the contrary wearineſs , darkneſs, 


, rumors, ſombre and diſm 


accidents , &c. may 


"intimidate a valiant man, Wherefore it is great 


raſhnch 


» S* 
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taſhneſs to judge of any mans inclination by any 
particular action : or to think that every man 
COlle mult work , as he is inclined. Againe ; Paſſions 
. MH having their force , becauſe reaſon and the com- 
mo. i manding part of the Soul doth not-reſtrain and 
neſs Y- bridle them ; it ſeems that 7nclinati-ns. are beſt 
raſt> diſcerned when they are moſt at liberty : as.Chil--— 
drens at their play, when they think not of dif 
ſembling , or reſtraining them. And 2. that they, 
who command not one paſſion, arealſo obedient 
Ye to others ; and that he who is one way paſlio- 
0 ob. i nate , is likely to be ſo in all, .or any. And 3; 
that the Educator , ſeeing the inclination of his 
neſs; charge , may modemte, change, ard govern it as 
rted- M it ſhall be convenient; and that by changing obe 
elty. jets, and apprehenſions ; but chiefly by ſhewing 
him the good or bad of that, or the contrary, that 
BW is, by rationally perſuading him to ſubwir it 
ence, to reaſon. - 
Ps 5. Theſe Irclinations are but as the Flements 
neſs. and principles of our difþ-ftions and bhamors ; which 
neſs, ® are made up of many.of theſe ( Man as all other 
tion, © - Creatures being de-de-con poſitum ) and theſe in 
work: ® ſeveral degrees and predominancies; and theſe 
e the Y alſo mingled and tempered with the differen es 
Soul; F of knowleJge or apprehenſion. . And by the way, 
rong # upon theſe grounds, I perſwade my ſelf, it wovld 
con- | not be difficult to enumerate a/, or the greateſt part 
ums, | of our athons, and the cauſes and order of them; 
ſuch | which is a piece of knowledge the moſt condu. 
him # cing to the well menaging: of our ſelves that can 
neſs, # - be; for the variety of paſſions, inclinations, and 
may | diſpoſitions is the cauſe of all humane buſineſs and 
great | affaires in the whole World. From the mingling 
hncks ; G 3a of 
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of Toclinations, and apprehenſions, ariſe thoſe" infi; 
/ Nite ſorts and varieties of ( as the French and Spas 
»ards call them ) wits ; we terme them Diſpoſe. 
2on7. The chicfeſt I have obſerved, I will ſet down, 
rather for an eſſay and ſampler , to direct thoſe 
who have more leifure to adde to them accordi 

to their experience. And it would be a good woll 


to charaterize them ſo vively, that ( at leaſt ſuch | 


as are extravagant ) may fee themſelves as in a 
glaſs; and difcovering their imperfeRions , amend 


and alter them. In general ſome diſpoſitions are | 


bad , others good. Bad are ſuch as theſe, 


Firſt , ſuch as want wit, dead, ſtupid, ſenſe. 
leſs, heavy, dull, forgetful , ſottiſh, not able to | 
apply themſelves to any thing , yet are crafty, | 


and deceitful ; theſe are miſerable. 


29 Idle, fenſual, flothful, gluttons , without | 


memory or care, cat-witted , diflolute , fooliſh, 
impertinent , obſtinate, untraCtable. 
37 Weak , baſe, low, fearful, irreſolute, ſoft, 


troubled , mazed, confuſed , empty , open , baſh. | 
ful , iſh, ſneaking , low-ſpirited , yet many | 
and malicious ; theſe calily become | 


Times <ri 
2a iprey to low and mean companions. 
_ #7 Vain, gi 
inco 


of no Ng ( as pre in _ a $ki 
ping place 'to place , neglectful, haters vf ! 
thinkivg , inconſiderate, heeding nothing after it 


is out of their hands, Fantaſtical, reftleſs, hght- {- 


headed , crack-brain'd, caried away with: every 
new object , never conſidering what is beſt, un- 
-conſlant ,impitient , _—— ce; that work with 
-ont-effection'or delight, doing what they muſt = 
'F) po 


| harcbrain'd , bird-witted, | 
ſtant , ſuch as employ their thoughts in things | 
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make an end , rather then tro do. it well, 
5” Curious, ſcornful , mockers , jeerers , taun. 
ters, abuſive , reproachful, tatlers, charlatans, who 
upon all occaſions are ready to publiſh all they 
know to the prejudice of another ; delighting in 
making debates and miſchief , enemies of God and 
charity , breeders of all petit factions., news-bro- 
kers. 
6” Buffoons, ridiculous, flatterers , apes, Ii- 


mers, players, wits, airy , light , fooliſh, 


7! _— , pretenders, pedantick,vain-glorious, 
ormal. | 

8. Contentious, litigious , quarretfome, blu- 
ſering , cowardly , hectors, froward, perverſe, 
diſloyal , treacherous , envious. 

9. Ambitious, arrogant , fierce , raſh , inpue 
dent, violent. 

10, Crafty , ſly , double , malicious, cheats, 
verſuti, and who: can change their ſhape and mine, 
and diſcours, according te their advantage. 

I1, Coveteous, ſordid. 

12, Of angry perſons ſome are ſowre, harſh, 
-to-pleaſe, urdy, fullen , intratable, unad. 
viſable ( a diſpoſition mixed up of pride and me- 
lancholy ) peeviſh, fixing upon the worſt, moroſe 
( a delicate fart of waſps) who are offended if 
every thing be not done the beſt way, s.. e. as 
they would have it. Some mens anger vapoureth 
away in words, clamor , ſcolding , reviling , rai. 


| ling, threatning. Others ſay litle, but lay up re 


venge: againſt an opportunity ; this is incident: to 
ſuperiors, who conceive it 6 ho them to quarrel, 
and who think themſelves deſpiſed, if every thing 
not conformed to their will. __ neither chide 

3 noe 
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nor revenge, but turn their wrath upon themſelves, 


as melancholick men do, I patty theſe, for they 

| havealready the reward of their peaceable wrath: 
who have a pleaſure in their torment, and a kind 
of ſatisfaction in their moſt agreable diſcontent. 
But it were hetter for them to chide even with. 
out reaſon ,.then ſtore up this ſooty humor , which 
corrodes body and ſoul. 


Some are quickly angry, and quickly pacified, haſty. 


Some are quickly angry, and difficultly pacified. 

Some cſficultly ar wg and hank amr 

Some arfficultly angry , and eaſily pacified, The 
diſpoſition of God himſelf. 

13- Pragmatical, prating , impertinent, giving 
Judgement in every buſineſs without a fee , with- 
out asking, in every mans company unwelcome, 

14. Mad, wild, furious, brutiſh, untamed, 
terrible, pertinacious, cruel, impious, diveliſh; 
on » Precipitious, deſpiteful, revengeful , tyran- 
nical. 


Diviners , paſſionate lovers, Romantick. 
Good erſpoſitions alſo are of ſeveral farts, 


: T. Subtil, ſharp , piercing, ready , vigilant, at- 


tentive to bufineſs , fagacious. 

2--Argute; acute , quick in giving anſwers and 
reparties , reſolving doubts and ſpeculative: que- 
ſtions , inventive; 
- 3. Facetious, merry, chcerfu} , gay , jovial, 
TEAM, 4. Wiſe, 


IS. Illnatured , ſolipf , valuing themſelves ! 

onely, their own judgement and intereſt, deceitful. | 
16. Extravagant ,: Heteroclites , melancholick, I 

Alchymiſtical 'or' bleiſed-ftone-men , Aſtrologues , #® 
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4. Wiſe , prudent, judicious , that examine 
things to the bottom , able to diſcern aud judge 
of things alike , ſage, grave , practical, expe- 
rienced,, that know I | 

5. Free, noble , generous , bountiful , meek, 

peaceable, quiet, moderate , magnificent. 
6. Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending others, 
and ſpeaking their own minds , back'd with rea. 
ſon , hardy in difficult enterpriſes , brave, warlike, 
valiant, ſenſible of honour. 

7. Stable , magnanimous, conſtant, patient in 
adverſities, and. buſineſſes. 

8. Induſtrious, thinking, ingenious , univerſal. 

9. Religious and devour. 

There is alſo great mixtwre and compoſition of 
theſe, ſometimes coutraries ſeeming equally emi- 
nent in the ſame perſon. Procopixs ſaith of Z»ſti- 
uian, Fuxta Rm erat & deceptu pars , Cnjus 
ingenizm pravum & fatunm dixeris. DsJimulabat ipſe 
frandibus” omnium'expoſitus. T emperamentum 6nſoli« 
tum cum ex contrarits conflet. Inconflans amicis , ini« 
micis inexorabilts ; avarus , contentioſus , novarnm re- 
rum cupidia ; ad ſcelera facile, ad optima nullis ſna- 
fionib us movers poterat. Yet is not this' temper ſo 


unuſual as Procopics ſuppoſeth. For moſt men mis- 


take a vice for a ſeemingly-like , but really-con= 
trary, virtue. AS pride for greatneſs of ſtsrit , he= 
foriſme for valowr ; cumsrg for wiſedome ; which 
are really contraries. And indeed concerning yowng 
Men , and all others a Women, perſons ill-edu+ 
cated, &c..) who follow their preſent apprehen= 
fions and smpetas , without much conſidering their 
aCtions , or rectifying their inclinations by reaſon, 
it is oftentimes hard to diſcern whether they. be 

| G 4 virtuous 
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thofe who are hadituated.: for then all virtues go 
together, as well as all vices. And thoſe conftelas 
fions axe ealily difeovered by their own /ighr. But 
natural virtaes ave. often accompanied with - fuch 
natural vicesas are habitually contrary. As:meekyeſt 


is often: j with fs, and- thervit pro- 
ceds from want of ſpirit and apprehenfion. Where. | 


as habitual or hy > meckneſs hath perhaps 
an inclination to floth, but hath mortified and 
bridle#it, And every virtve appeareth and ſheweth 
it ſelf, when neceffity or occafion- requires 
it. So gravity in @ child , and thoſe who being old 
are yet children in underſtanding , is accompanied 
with dalrefs, , pride, and cenforioufneſs: 
becauſe it proceeds from want of mettte, not from 
choice ; and ſccks to juſtify and ſhrow'd that des 
fect by findmg fault with others. Whereas true 
and laudable grevity is oppoſed onely w levig 
03. ih efomtncy eeeriey wick wnphicabile 

as incy | orariry wick 'im ity 
pr" "00600 ; 


- 6. Chmarralfo, and divers other accidents , pros 
duce various-inclinations ; not that any Conntrey | 
' onC inclination, but ouely more | 
. So all of one/age are not alike | 
moſt of them are : and more in } 
ape , becauſe the manners are then | 
' beaſt artificial. 1 will ſet down therefore, and be- | 


produceth 
of one then 
inclined, though 
youth then 


cauſe moſt ts our purpoſe, the inclinations of youth, 
that the Sa os in forme nem ke able 
£o judge, which are im ons of the Are , and 
therefore likely to fall off when his charge arrives 
to mwararity. Onely this caution ought to be _— 

ved: 


virtuous, or vitions ; which is not fo: concerning. 
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yd, that he humour or encourage not his charge in 
any of them , for that is to perſwade him to be a 
child alwaies. And 2" that, if he be in any of thenr 
exorbitant , the fault then ſeems to be of the perſon, 
not of the «ge; which happens very frequently: 
and therefore requires more. care, and: a more 
early and efficacious remedy in the eradication. 
Towng Men then , being guided by their paſſions, 
and nature, not diſcretion , and reaſon; are open 
and free, eaſily diſcovering themſelves and incli- 


. nations. Hence alfo are they eager, haſty , for- 
ward, unadviſed , ſuddainly refoliing and 2s vio- 


lently purſuing what they refolve for a litle time; 
Daicquid wolunt valde volunt;,, ffomackefult alſo, 
not tamed by neceſſity or adverſity. Conſe- 
quently changeable, unconftant , and their paſſions 
not much to be regarded, eaſily flattered, and 
more eaſily diſcontented. Therefo 
well of moſt of them, but be corfident of none. 
Patience alſo hath a great effect with them; for 


their preſent thoughts being vented, they arc at 


running , as a fiſh when wearied, brought 
_ to your hand, Hence alfo it is , that th 
affeit pleaſures of ſenſe, eſpecially thoſe of tat, 
ae apt to excecd in meat , drink , and fleep. They 
are alſo rakes with fiews , gallantry in cloathing, 
&c. deſivous of what they ſee, and weary of what 
they poſſeſs : antitions to'ds what they cane, or 
ſhould not, but negleful of what they ought 
and can. Therefore gladly would they be learned, 
but not oma hs IEG not take- pains: 
conſequently expenſive ; ealily ſeduced, nepligent, 
jownr. "N fearleſs, _ » improvident and cre- 


excelling 


re we may bope v 


: Defirons- of honear, aud making 2 ſhew of 


F 
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excelling in beauty , clothes, &c. of getting the 
victory at play and gaming, yet valuing honour 
more then gain; wanting experience they are angry, 
fierce, enemies of thinking and conſideration , and 
therefore rather affeting bodily exerciſes, at which 


they labour and ſweat without meaſure. Full of 


hype alſo, catching at appearances , gay , merry; 
laughers , model , baſhful ( bechis | worded 
pittiful , loving their companions and follies more 
then riches, the want whereof they value not, be. 
cauſe they know not their value ; therefore »or look: 
ing bejond the preſent, or avoiding ill _— 
ces. Imitative alſo, for the Soul, being a blank pa 
per, and naturally defiring to be furniſhed , greedily 
ambibes what it ſees before it ; and this is that fa. 
culty , with which God indued+them on purpoſe 
that they may learn , and adyance in knowledge 


* » and wiſedome; Children ſpeak nothing but- what | 
they heare, and do nothing but what they ſeex | 


hence they are generally addited to defigning) 
ating , &c. . 

Such ther-being the conditions of children ; thoſe 
who have the contrary are to be feared and well 
look'd after ; eſpecially the {ly , reſerved, cloſe, who 
are alſo commonly cunning and malicious ; for 
* this reſervedneſs proceeds either eng os » COn- 

ceit, of their own abilities ; and unwillingneſs to 
te taught, or from evil defigns ; for who ſtrives 
to conceal what he cares not who knows? or from 
jealouſy, that other perſons counſel them not for 
the. beit. Theſe do uſually guide themſelves by 
words that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken ; 
whereby they are eaſily enſnared and ruined. Fer 
the burden of his own 
thoughts, 


80 man being able to 


LE 
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thoughts, and theſe having no friend or confident, 
they- have no other courſe to fteer. They will 
with all patience hear your advice and reprehen- 
fion, when they are reſolved nothing ſhall work 


upon. or alter their purpoſes. Sometimes they will 
take notice of. ſo much as ſerves to their own 


deſigns, and miſiuterpret and detort what you ſay, 


even contrary to your intention. Theſe perſons 
are commonly ſeized by flatterers, miſtreſſes , or 
at beſt fall into low and mean courſes. It is difh- 


. calt to care this malagy , yet ere they know their 


ſtrength , threats and puniſhment doth them good: 
or accidental recommendation of ſuch to their con. 
verſation , who may humor them by counterfeit- 
ing the ſame inclinations , and compying. wich 

them , till by litle and litle they can ſhew them 


the great advantage of freedome and opennels. | 


Impadence is commonly a forerutiner of debau. 
chery , violence, contempt of. Laws; alſo of heed- 
leſneſs , forgetfulneſs , ſlowneſs to learning and 
wiſedome. Confidence is the mediam betwixt it and 
baſhfulneſs. *Tis obſerved in the life .of Emanuel 
Philibert Duke of Savoy, that when a child, he had 
the confidence to ſpeak to any perſon, as he did 
to Charles . V. that great Emperor ; but if what 
he ſaid - was not approved, he preſſed it not , nor 
was offended when denied ; which ſeems indeed 
to be the true notion of Modeſty and Confidence, 
to expreſs his mind freely, yet intircly ſubmitting 
himſelf to the judgement of his Superiors. 

Baſbfulneſs on the contrary is an evil weed, but 
ſign of a fruitful and good indoless Care muſt be ' 
had, that in weeding it we extirpate not modeſty. 
A baſhful man is not his own maſter , nor —_ 

is 
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his own judgement, but is over-awed by other 


boldneſs: and the more impudent have more poweg 


over him. *Tis alſo an evil guardian of youth, bes 
rraying it,contrary to its own defire and inclinatic 
to the worſt men, who hurry it to evil actions 
Places. How many have loſt their eſtates , honour 
and lives,becauſe were aſhamed todiſtruft 24 
man invites you to drink, to game, to rob, toby 
bound for him : caſt of that fooliſh modeſty , deny 
him. An _— flatterer comes to eat upon you, 
he begs an horſe, a ring, a garment, give to thejde. 


ſerver , not the beggar. Some are fo modeſt, as not i 
P 


to ſend fora g hyſfitian , or chuſe a good 
Lawyer or Governor , becauſe they are acquaints 
i cd witha worſe. Begin betimes to break this fault 
in ſmall matters, exert your liberty and judge» 
ment in denying to drink , to-accept a recommen- 
dation, to lend money , to admire every one you 


hear praiſed. And be conftant, not overcome with 


importunity, another ſort. of impudence. 

7, There are two Diſpofitions moſt incident 
to young Perſors of Luality , becauſe they moi 
reſemble greatneſs of ſpirit, though in truth as 
much oppoſite to- it as a Dropſy to health : of 
which I ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat more copiouſly. 
Theſe are Anger and Pride. 

a ow Hs. web arora 
elf, cither by pettiſhneſs, peev1 $, haſt: 
&c. or by forlinefs and Aennets Th all in 
youth of mettle are prompt and feem to ang} 
naturally , yet doth that ſhew it ſelf in briskne 


and cheerfulneſs, this in frowardneſs and incor« 
rigibility. If this evill weed grow up with them 


in age, and they be not broken of it betimes; it 
makes 
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makes them follow their own impetus,deſpiſe coun» 
fell of friends, and authority of Superiors ; #59: 
fils ſnum judicinm etfi pravum non ſinunt; they defend 
and hugs their error, and had rather continue in 
it, then change', or repent by others advice. Alſo 
becauſe they are sxconfederate and furzons, they pur. 
ſue their purpoſes good or bad with great force 
and concerament; and therefore:take not the ap- 
teſt and moſt rational means to obtain them. ( For 
reaſon judgeth what is fit -and juft , anger ufeth 
that as fit which it judgeth to be fach ; which 


| makes many . why Humers, for we are not an- 
bp 


gry with B few good Solazers. ) Hence it 
comes that angry men are wnwary, cafily deceived, 
not open and plain, but expofea'to them , who are 
willing to take advantage. Apes alfo :to jadye evill, 
and hate other men upon ſlight occaſions; there- 
fore are they not fit for friendſhip : .alfo wzever , 
and unequal in their converſation; many times 
alſo inexorable , unſociable,and tyrannical : and their 
diſcourſe runs much upon oathes and curſes. Many 
are the cauſes of angrineſs ; ſometimes a cholerick, 
hamor from their nativity, or adventitious, ſo we 
ſee families very ſubject to it; but moft common=- 
1y it proceeds from weakyeſs of judpeme:t. And 
generally the -more impotent. the ſubjecter to it: 
as Cchildren., women , aged ,-fickly, in adverſity, 


-or ſuch as are other-waies alſo paſhonate. So we 


are more #eff5 and angry when weary , when watch- 
ed,-or any other trouble-upon us, as a thorn in 
a finger'breedsa feavor in the whole body. Some 
are xg) -ont of chogce, thinking/it a piece of gray 
dezza, and that it makes them feared and reſpe- 
ted. Others by an -ev4 caſtome , being by their 

| Faxrents 
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| parents or Educators indulged their own wills 
who at firſt not ſuffering others to contradig 
them, at length neither dare they themſelves; - 
Becauſe this paſſion admits no counſel as othet 
aſhons do, but is, as when a man ſets his own 
Fouſe on fire, all full of tumult and confuſion , that 


no orders can be heard or obeyed; it is difficult | 


ly cured. In age it is remedied cither by affliffv 
and croſſes, which Providence beſtows upon ſich 
perſons as he loves , or by prudent conſiderations, 
- ſuch as theſe. Becauſe it ſprings commonly from 
ſinall matters, a word, a jeſt, a taunt, a negle&; 
erdeavonr to paſs by, pardon, and get quit of the 
occaſions ; examin no faults too curiouſly ; chay 
or nor reflect upon them ; argue not, nor cot 
fder what other men will thiuk or ſay , for that 
blows and kindles the flame. Neither deſire 'great, 
much , difficult or rare _ nor deſire vehement 
h.; be as indifferent to all things as is poſſible; 
and make uſe of common things, rather then ap. 
propriate them to your ſelf; that [I ] and [| mine] 
are great ſticklers for anger. When you are in a ji 
reflect upon your ſelf and your inner conſtitution, 
ſce how the whole frame is diſordered ( it is a 
paſſon even in the external as deformed as dan. 
| pms and either congner it ( which after you have 
.done ſome times, the victory to a vigilant perſon 
is much eaſier ) or at leaſt gefer what your paſ- 
fion prompts you to do ; for whatever is done 
in anger, may alſo be done with judgement. For 
diſcretion ſaith not , do not puniſh a faulty ſer. 
vant , butdo it prucently. Some endeavor to ſup- 
.preſs and quench it by violence, but then it is 
apt to ferment cither into melancholy, or malice, 
and cavy. The 
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Of Faucation, Part. 1. Chap. If. $7 
' The Education alſo of cholerick; perſons is not leſs 
difficult , except they be menaged when very 

oung ; for then their humor may be broken by 
wr and puniſhment ; but when they begin to 
underſtand their ſtrength, fair means muſt be uſed, 
for fear of breaking alſo their ſpirit , and while we 
cure the angry man, we make him ſoft and /azy. 
For this paſſton,and ſp:rit,are many times ſo twiſted 
together, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the actions 
of one from thoſe of the other ; and conſequent=- 
ly to pluck up one without ane ca, the other, 
It is in vain to admoniſh or reprehend when the 
paſſion is violent, for at beſt'*tis but as burning 
feathers under the noſe of one in a fit of the fal. 
ling ſickneſs, which may perhaps raiſe him up, 
but cannot cure him. But when he is ſober , fur. 
niſh him with good remedies and conſiderations 
againſt a time of neceſlity , as men do when they 
fear a Siege,and expect no relief from abroad. Or 
check it with another paſſion, as with ſhame , or 
fear, or joy. Indeed cheerfulneſs and. moderate 
pleaſure cleere up the ſpirits: and though ſadneſs 
and anger differ , yet are they much alike iu their 
_ , and the ſame medicines are good for 

2.: Pride is many times graffed upon anger”: 
and is ſo like to it, that it is not eaſy to diſcern 
which operations proceed from whichcauſe. It is 
grounded in an error of the underſtanding , 3. e. a 
vain and falſe opinion of his own excellency above 
and above the truth. In'youth it diſcovers 
it ſelf by cortempt of others , ingratitude, injurious- 
neſs , accepting all honour, reſpeCt, and oTic'ous. 


neſs as due and deſerved , but payiug none : _ 
ore 
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- Fore converſing more willingly with inferiors , anll ſeem 
dominecring over them alſo, neither is a. prowl W per: 
man familiar or friendly to any but 'flatterers,u ll cauſe 
whom he eaſily becomes a prey. He is a/bawlſWl as the 
t0 confeſs a fault , error , ignorance, or inferiority to w! 
to learn or be taught; to be chid or corrected © motic 
Inſtead of amendment he is ſullen and dogged, & all to 


He impatiently :heares the praiſes of ancther , e(p6 by gr 
cially his cquall ; but he her looks big, ftrutg, FA. 
vapors , boaſts 'to ſhew what he thinks hin» make 
ſelf to be: he is difpleaſed, hateth, and revengeth | We | 
3f .not treated according to his merit. Compariy Ul force 
himſelf with others *tis to his own advantage; look- ever + 
ing onely upon their errars , :and aggrandizing MW &c. 1 
them into faults and: vices : but upon his own Þ oxeat 
zirtues , which are all heroical. Eſpecially proiy EU comn 
Into the attzons .of Superiors,, whom he imagines to, ſtrong 
uſurp upon him , who deferveth and can menage Þ rage: 
all things, better then:they. Therefore if in power, Þ and d 
he. becomes imperious , tyrannical, opiniaſire , im» J times 
patient,if every thing correſpond not to his deſires. ® much 
His diſcours runs much upon 7, me , wine, &c | itis i 
This beiug a fault of the mind , and not radicated & fhew 
in the temper of the -body,, is reduced to equa» | ſame 
nimity by mortificarion of his own conceits and are y 
fancies : cither by puniſhments , by reaſon and | 7nigu 
good counſel, or converſing much with ftrangers; | vir : , 
or by the method taken by God Almighty to | nun 
Humble him by others refifting , -deſpiſing , and | vere. 
crofſing him. ; = 
8. 1 have not obſerved that any Phy fogwomi. | fident 
{al figns are infa..ible: not , though many of them | Spain 
-CONUrre in the ſame indicati-» 3 and though.many | more 
famous Authors and Proverbs in all _” 
ecm 
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of Education, Part. 7. Chap. 7X. 39 
ſeem to authenticate them. For indeed the. rem- 
perature of the body ſeems no otherwiſe to- be the 
cauſe of the actions of the ſoul or perſon ; then 
as the temper of the Axe is the cauſe of cutting; , 
to which many other things as figure, weight, 
motion , &c. are required as well as it; and yet 
all together are but the inſtrument of the man,who 
by greater ſtrength , dexterity , &c. can work bet« 


.ter with another ſort of a worſe tool , and can 


make one advantage remedy another diſadvantage. 
We ſee alſo that fiudy and experience give more 
force to the ſoul, then any diſpoſition whatſo- 
ever of the body ; even as temperance, labour, 
&c. make the body more obedient : all which are _ 
oreat teſtimonies of the Souls ſpirituality. *Tis 

commonly ſet down by Authors , that tall and 


' ſtrong men are of ſmall underſtanding and cou- 


rage: that it is a fign of wit, to have a curious 
and delicate ſtomack (which indeed proceds ſome- 
times from the weakneſs of that faculty by too 
much intentive ſtudy ) and many ſuch like: which 
itis in vain to repeat; ſince it is not difficult to 
ſhew that ſome of contrary diſpoſitions have the 
ſame ſigns : and of contrary ſigns,v.g: to ingenuity, 
are yet ingenious. Seveca ſaith of Claranus ep. 66, 
Inique ſe peſſit natura, & talem animum male colloca- 
vit : aut Ervaſſe voluit hoc ipſum oftendere, poſſe inge- 
num fortsſſimum ac beatiſſimum ſub qualibet cute la- 
tere, Et videtur in exemplum editusnon deformitate cor- 
Poris fadars avimans. The like is verified of the Pre. 
fident Pedro Gaſca , that recovered to the King of 
#paine, Peru almoſt wholly revolted : and of many 
more in our memory. - Yet thus much Lw—_ 
grant,that the paſioxs diſcover themſelves alm 

| H inevitably 
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inevitably by the countenance ; becauſe they , being 
ſudain and violent mutations in the Soul , cauſe 
the likealſo in the ſpirits ; which ſhew themſelves 
through the $kin : or in the motions alſo of the 
exterior members, But it is not ſo with the inchi- 
nations and diſpoſitions , which are by our own in- 
duſtry and habituations turned now into natural: 
and*1mpreſs no ſuch violent or extraordinary mo- 
tions in- any part, either of ſpirits, or body. 

- 9. More truſt is to be had to ſuch other ſigns, 
as ſeem to be the flowers, which precede and pre- 
tend ſome ſmell of the fruitit ſelf. Theſe then pro-. 
miſe virtue 3 modeſty , obedience , adviſableneſs, 
compalſionateneſs , loving virtue in others, and 
cEnſorting with ſuch , cheerfalneſs , aptneſs to 
friendſhip, impatience till reconciled to any he 
offended , mildeneſs, humility. Thoſe who are apt 
to ſhed tears, are of a ſofter and lovinger diſpoli- 
tion , as thoſe who ery and ſhed no tears, prove 
commonly ſtubborn. Signs of »03/eneſ7 and gene- 
rofity are, to confeſs a fault rather then tell a lye, 
or Irame a-cobweb excuſe ; to be aſhamed to be 
overcome in any laudable ſtudy or exerciſe ; not 
to be angry when juſtly reproved, or corrected, 
{ m-ners poſſe, ac velle, ſumma virtus eft;, ) to do 
more for honour then reward ; not to be eaſily 
diſcouraged or defpond , but to be: more fpright- 
ly; to defire difficult employments ; to- paſs: by 
ſmall offences; not to deride others defects ; to 
be more ready to excuſe then aggravate faults of 
his Companions ; kſtly , to be grateful, eſpecially 
- to his Maſters, Teachers , and Servants. Signs of 
a capacity for ſciences , are ,.attention to: what he 
g2es about; demanding the reaſons. of things. 
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Of Education. Part. 7, Chap. 1X. 91 
[ By the way , 4sking queſtions very much dif. 
' covers the ingeny of a child: for to ask many is 
a fign of curioſity and wit; to ask vain and- im- 
pertinent ones, or the ſame over againe , or not 
to ſtay for an anſwer, of folly and inconſiderate- 
neſs ; material and pertinent ones, of judgement 
and diſcretion, ] [ hy ] is the great queſtion. of 
kyowledge ; not to be ſatisfied with a ſlight anſwer; ' 
ſagacity , and much thinking; not talkative, but 
reflecting inwardly, meditating with , and enter. 
taining himſelf. Primum argumentum compoſite men- 
tis,poſſe conſiſtere , & ſerum morari. Good imitation 
of what he ſees. If he have ſo much confidence of 
his parts , as to hope with induſtry to conquer eve. 
ry thing, but without labour to do nothing well; 
if he have a ſtrong faithful memory for things , 
thongh not for words ; if 'a rational , methodical, - 
#nd regular underſtanding. As Demoecritxs ſeeing 
Protagoras , When a youth, to bind up a fagot or- 
derly , and to the beſt advantage, conceived him 
ft to be a Scholar. 

A fool _— talks much and litle to pur. 
poſe; is angry without cauſe; truſts any one; is 
reſtleſs and ſtill changing place; troubleth himſelf 
with what doth not concern him ; diſcerns not 
when flattered ; is very opiniaſtre; laughs much 
without cauſe ; and is quickly weary of what he 
enjoys. A child that delightr in turmenting , and 
vexing either Beaſts or Men ( as the davghter of 
Caligula, that let her nails grow to ſcratch her 
companions and play-fellows) is of an evil, per- 
fidious, and beſtial nature. 

Delighting in ga/an#7 commonly portends low- 


neſs and weakneſs of ſpirit, as have thoſe Wo. 


H 2 men, 


men , who have nothing but their outſide toenti- 
tle them to humanity, But ſlovenlineſs , if it pro« 
cede from negligence, 5. e. if he be careleſs in 
other things , eſpecially of  concernment, is # 


very ill fign, ad morem diſciniti vivere N atte. But 


if from particular negl 
flow and mean ,*tis a - p _ tibi a malt 
einfto . A figne of timoronſneſs effeminac 
is to Fdulpe Fc fancies , =_ _—_ to ſe 
imaginations and ſpectra (: things which valiant 
men are ſeldom troubled withal ) as alſo to pre. 
tend antipathy to divers ſorts of meats, Ec. and 
timorouſheſs is the prologue to craft and difſimu. 
lation. Unſeaſonable gravity many times indicates 


of delicateneſs, as too 


flowneſs to ſciences , negligence, and weak me- | 


mory. Ynickyeſs of wit is in danger to uſher in 
pride 5 _—_— Ye of others, and negleRt 
of ſtudy. Acuteneſs and ſagacity is often accom 
nied with anger and precipitiouſneſs. Such alſo, 
if Students, are apt to fall into needlefs curioſities, 
factions and hereſies. For they ſearch not to the 
bottom ; but having principles think to work out 
the reſt by the — of their wit. Y ain-gle 
rionſneſs is alwaies ſubject to flatterers. Diſtinguiſh 
between ſoftneſs and meekxe/7 : the more ſoft the 
leſs mr the more meek, the greater ge» 
neroſity and nobleneſs of ſpirit : a ſoft man hath 
no anger or gall, a meck man bridles and ma» 
ſters it. Huffing and ſwagpering ( like bottled 
drink ) commonly ſhews want of ſpirit, for it is 
but froth that makes that noyſe , for preſently 
ſuch become vapid, and diſtaſtful. 

10. We muſt take heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperfections or faults incarable , beciuſe ac» 
cording 
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cording to a natural inclination : or if a- child be 
not exaGtly ſuch a one as we would have him,that 
he muſt be treated as the Brachmans did their 
children, whoſe indoles they diſliked ,, abandon _ 


' them in the Woods to the wild Beaſts ; or as the 


Inhabitants of Aadagaſtar , who expoſe all their 
children born upon a Friday. T arpster O—_ 
quicqusd fiers poteſt , ſaith Quimtilian. Tin & 
jun eſt poſſe ms caſu bomam emmy nee la- 
borandum eft : & mt vernum dicam, ne quidems 
magne eft ; fi modo animmm- formare incipimuns , ans 
requanm dureſcat pravitas ejuis, Sed nec indurata de- 
fperv. Nikhil eſt , quod non expugnet pertinax opera, 
& intenta ac diligens enra. Sen. ep. 50. Let the 


| induſtrious and $kilful Educator make many trials 


and divers experiments, as Phyſitians do , before 
they give a determinate prognofſtick. 

Now, of cares ſome are general. As 1. to make 
them know their infirmity , and that it is an in- 
firmity z and 2. that they be willing to be cured: 
for it is not as in corporeal diſeaſes, when the 
body is neceſſitated, by connexion of cauſes, to 
undergo and ſuffer- the malady incumbent. But 
here the Soul is in its own power, ſubject to it 
ſelf onely and its own will , and that directed by 
the underſtanding. Wherefore the firſt ſtep to a 
cure, is to convince by reaſon that they do ill, s. 
e, to acknowledge their diſeaſe : the deſire to have 


it cured follows naturally, So that it is in the power 


of reaſon to rule abſolutely over the affetions and 
diſpoſitions of the Soul. But becauſe reaſon ſome- 
times is miſled, or obſtinately miſtaken , Almigh- 
ty Go& hath given us his holy Religion, and his 
ſpirit to govern reaſon alſo , and render every 
thought 
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thought obedient to Faith. So that in Re/igion lyes 
the univerſal and never failing remedy of all the 
evils of the Soul. But many times particular and 
topical ones are alſo to be applied. A child when 
he begins to go, refuſeth immediately to be aſſiſted; 
So when the will begins to follow its own choice, 
it then alſo begins to ſcorn a guide ; the appetite 
of liberty being ſtronger then that of ſecurity. Great 
induſtry therefore and diſcretion is requiſite to 
turn it the beſt way ; endeavouring , as Phyſitians, 
to introduce the contrary of what is amiſs, and ſup. 
ply what is defective ; to coerce and diſcountee 
nance the bold and impertinent; to encourage the 
ſoft and modeſt : ſevere to the merry , cheerful to 
the melancholick. Waken the taciturn with que. 
ſtions, and filence the loquacions with baffling 


fallacies. Bridle the too forward and eager, and 


ſpur up the lazy and ſlothful, 

Ix. Some there are, who are /azy and nninan- 
ftriows to ſtudy , yet very aftive and ſprightly in 
bodily exerciſes ; theſe many times are fitter for 
other employments then learning : others are to 
all purpoſes ſlow and /awntring , and theſe are to 
be cured with bodily exerciſes. Firſt make them 
play, run, leap, &c. afterwards bring them to 
ftudy. For there ſeems to be a moiſture clogging 
their ſpirit, which muſt be firſt ſhaken of; for if 
they be indulged they will become more ſleepy, 
even till chang*d into zrmice. Then never let them 
waxt work., yet not much at a time, but be care- 
ful that what you command them be  ſedulonſly 
performed. There are alſo who are petrsſh, peeviſh, 
hard to pleaſe, and are alwaies lean, maigre, and 
confumptive : which: proceeds from: a ſharp, thin 
humor, 
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humor eaſily exaſperated , and: to ſuch a degree as 
may be very prejudicial. It is beſt therefore to 
deal with thoſe gently and ſmoothly ( the default 
being more in the body then the mind } and not 
put them upon crabbed, intricate, vexatious, or 
mtentive ſtudies ; nor be too rigorous in exacting 
an account. of them. . It would be worth labour to 
try whether. ſuch medicines as dulcify-the blood 
would not profit them. Like to theſe are they who 
ſeem rough, harſh, regardleſs of civility, and not 
eafily mingling converſation. Theſe ( if not ſuch in. 
extremity.) when mellowed by experience, prove 
better then the complaiſant and amicable, Keep this 
foure diſpoſition to ſtudy , virtue, and knowledge; 


_ and though he grumble and repine, be con. 


tent ſo as he doth his work ; and he is in /e/5 
danger of temptatson, becomes more ſolidly virtuous, 
and laſts much the longer. As the wine which plea- 
ſeth in the C*ve, muſt be drunk in the uf. They 
are alſo fitter for friend/bip then the compliant; for 
theſe are equall to all, and the greateſt intereſt 
can be gain'd in them is but civility ; the others 
chuſe their company, and fix upon the beſt. This 
ſoxreneſs proceeds ordinarily from a brisker -and 
fiercer ſpirit , not willing to go in the ordinary 
routte , nor follow the track of thoſe he under- 
values ; but loves the generous taſt of liberty, 
Whereas the ſoft wax, that melts with every ones 
fingers, keeps no impreſſion. But if this har/oneſs 
te extreme , and increaſe with age ; conſider whe- 
ther it grow from pride, and then the root is to 
be digccd up, or from natural inclination ; and 
then let him frequent facetious and merry com- 
pany, let him converſe with Strangers , with 
whouz 
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whom he muſt ſtand' upon his guard, Womens 
uaintance alſo, if difcreet perſons , is not ill 
for this diſeaſe. With the fowerd and perverſe be. 
gin to uſe ſeverity betimes, and maſter him be. 
ore he know his own ſtrength. Let him not be 
bamcred or gain by his fturdineſs, but let him know 
by experience, that. his tricks are not onely un. 
decent, but vain alfo and uneffetual. Imitate Gui 
Almighty, who to the meek ſheweth himſelf gentle, 
but to the perverſe , froward : that he may hum- 
ble the high looks and thoughts of the proud. 
For imdeed this ſwlles bwmor , which againſt all 
reaſon will be guided onely by its — 
and will brook; no contradiction , is the effect of 
the greateſt pride, and is too ly found in 
Perſons of quality , when cockered by Parents , or 
flattered by Servants. When they are children 
rough «ſage is good for them, but afterwards it irt 
tates them the more. Then if ſober reaſoning 0 
not their eyes, they muſtbe ( as wild Trees Fo 
tranſplanted & removed into ſtrange company. For 
where unacquainted they dare not ſhew their hu. 
mor , eſpecially before ſuch as will not brook their 
impertinencies, but anſwer them with laughter, 
ſcorn, or ſomewhat more ſevere. Indeed generally 
all bad d5ſpoſitions are reclaimed by converſation 
and the example of other perſons , eſpecially ſuch 
as are eminent in the virtue you would produce. 
Affii#ons alſo have a wonderful force , which are 
diſcreetly to be menaged by the Educator , for 
then the humors are ripe for purgation. 
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CHAP; 


of parts or capacities in general ; 4nd of their 
 diverſit) , and how to be ordered and 
red ified. 


| H: THERT O we have ſpoken of Diſpoſi- 


tions in order to the 7egalation of life and man- 
zers. In the next place- we muſt treat of what 
concerns -K nowleage and Science. And in order to 
this we muſt reſume; that there are three faculties 
( of which we ſhall ſpeak by and by 'more co- 
piouſly ) naturally implanted in us, it, Fndge- 
ment , and Afemery. Concerning which that you 
may the better underſtand my. intention, I will 
fet down the moſt common and vufual differences 
of capacities, And firſt take notice, that the good. 
neſs of ir-is ſeen in , firſt quick apprehendiny 
what is propoſed : and 2" ready, pertinent 66 
copious invention. A 2ſemory then is counted ex- 
cellent , when it Quickly embraceth, and long re- 
taineth , what is committed toit. And that 7 adge- 
ment is commended, which ſubtilly compareth, and 
accurately diſcerns of , things that are like. Next, 
that'of its ſome are ordinary, others extraordi- 
nary. Extraordinary, ſuch are : 
I. Imaginative perſons,who 1.cither have their fan- 


q ſo volatils and skipping from one thing to another 
that they cannot fix long upon any one object. 
Sometimes this proceeds from levity & impatience 
of the labour of thinking ( non eft enim minor _ 

I 14do 
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tudo anims quam corporis, ſed occultior ), ſometimes 
from Melancholy. And ſuch a degree there is of 
this, as 1s negreble but onely by Medicine , that 
is frenzy and madneſs. Or 2!y who have great and 
ready pare of fancies or ſuggeſtions , but litle of 
 Fudgement, Even as Ciſterns, whereinto the water 
continually flows, are never clear.-Theſe catch at, 
and fit down with, their fulleſt apprehenſions, 
without weighing or conſidering the contrary ; and 
* are called Phartaftcal, The beſt way to care both 
theſe, is to fix them, by ſetting them to Mathe. 
maticks, Geometry eſpecially , where they are not 
ſuffered to taſt a ſecond diſh, till they have per. 
| fetly digeſted the former; and by employing their 


memory. Diſputations alſo in publick are very pro«. 


fitable. 

2. Precocions perſons , whom the Proverb hath 
branded to!be of ſmall duration. Perhaps becauſe 
theſe fine Tempers are uſually leſs ſtrong and du« 
rable, their ſpirits either exhaling and ſpending, 
or fixing and thickning. So that like corn upon 
ſtony ground, they ſpring up upon a ſuddain, ſhew 
all they can do, are in admiration for their for. 
wardneſs ; but wanting root, they bring forth yel- 
low, and empty eares before the Harveſt, and ſo 
. vaniſh, Thus Hermogenes the Orator was heard 
with admiration at 12. years old, at 24. with 
laughter. Yet by the leave of the Proverb, 
I have not ſeen many of precocious parts , except 
by their own or Educators fault , miſcarry, For 
many times it happens that thoſe perſons ſecing 


# Their advantage in the race above their compa» 


* nions, ſlacken their ſpeed , betaking themſelves 
to pleaſure and idlencſs ; or as they ſay of = 
—_ 
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Hai , who not finding his good parts and ſerious 
ſtudies encouraged according to his expectation, 
abandoned himſelf to bouffonery. Theſe 4, pony 
wits,being mych courted for their plauſible con- 
verſation , endanger their ruine from thoſe , who 
pretend to woe their friendſhip. It would be bet- 
ter for them to conſider, that they are not match- 


ed onely with thoſe: who ſtarted at the ſame time 


with them, but with thoſe alſo who had advan. 
tage; and that he is to be crowned , not who 
doth as well as others , but as well as he can. But 
becauſe of the prejudice moſt men have againſt 
precociouſneſs , it will not be amiſs to ſhew ſome 
late examples of thoſe who begun betimes , have 
proved admirable , *and laſted a long while. The 
great Card. Bellarmine , whilſt at School , interpre- 
ted publickly Crcero's Oration pro Afilone ; at 16. 
began to preach , and openly read the grounds 
of Divinity. Card. du Perron read over the Al. 
mageſt of Prolomee in 13. days before he was 18. 
years old. Torquato T aſſo ſpoke plain at 6. months 
old; at 3. years went to School; at ſeven he un- 
derſtood Latin and Greek , and made- Verſes ; 
before 12. he finiſhed his Cours of Rhetorick , 
Poetry, Logick, and Ethicks; at 17. he received his 
degrzes in Philoſophy , Laws, an'd Divinity ; and 
then printed his Riza/ao. And though ofprodigious 
natural parts, yet the writer of his life obſerves, 
that he writ = Poems eſpecially ) by the force 
of indefatigable ſtudy, rather then: vivacity of wit, 


\ 


or fruitfulneſs of invention; which rendered them 
admirable , for he began there where others would 
have ended. Angeftns 4 os at Ig. years old, con. 

riends, = himfelf —_ 

2 Tac 


trary to the advice of his 
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the menagem fairs, claimed'and entred up- 


on the inheritance and fucceſſion to his great Unckle 
?alins. So' did Coſmo ( the great Coſmo ) Medici , at 
17. years old, contrary alſo to the counſel of his 
kindred, take upon him the government of the 


Republick of Florence , after the murther of his 


couſin Duke Alexander. By the bye alſo 'tis ob. 
ſerved, that to both of theſe the firſt day of 
Anguſt was fortunate , to the one for the Battel 
at Atium , to the other for the two victories over 
the two $zrozz5 , Father and Son, Byt the preco. 
ciouſneſs and ſucceſs of both theſe is by ſome at- 
* tributed to their being born under the Aſcendent 

of ' Capricorn. But V cſpaſian, who had the ſame 
- horoſcope, came not to the Empire till very aged 
and very many othets not at all. And Yeſalize be- 
gan when a child to cut up Mice and Rats ; Mich. 
Angelo to draw Figures: Galen to compoſe Medi- 
cines. ov. Picws Earl of A{trandula out-went his 
Teachers, nor could they propoſe any thing to 
him,which he did nor immediately apprehend; and 
the 900. concluſions , which he propoſed to defend 
againſt all. oppoſers about 21, years of age, ſhew 
what he was , and he never retired till his death, 
[oe Scaliger ſaith of himſelf, that all the time he 
ived with his Father -in his youth , he every day 
declamed , and before 17. years old made his Tra- 
gedy . Oedipus. Beſides many other particulars 
which he reciteth inthe life of his Father. To Ys. 


Fab, Pibrac then not 20. years old , the great Al-. 


ciati in his publick Lectures. acknowledged the 
ſolution of many great difficulties in the civil Law, 
« Grotjxs at 8. years old made Verſes, afid perform- 
ed his publick exerciſes in Philoſophy ; before 15s 

c 
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he put forth his Comment upon Aartianu Ca- 
pela. At 16. he pleaded cauſes, At 17. he put forth 


' his Comment upon Aratus. Lipfius writ his Books 


P ariarum Leftionum at 18. years old. Ingeninm ha- 


' buit docile , & onminm capax preter Mnſices © memo- 


ria non ſine praceptorum wiraculo etiam in puero, que 1 
ſeneftute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 87. S* Phi. Sian 
(faith S' Fox, Grevill) though I knew from a child, 
et I never knew other then a man, with ſuch 
ayedneſs of minJ , lovely 'and familiar gravity, 
as carried grace and reverence above greater 
years, And what his parts were , appears by that 
ſtrange affeftion born him by Languet , and 7il- 
liem Prince of Orange , who kept correſpondence 
with him when but a youth. Calvin prope his, 
Inſtitutions before 25. years old.” Alph. Toftatue 


learned all the liberal Sciences without being taught, 
and writ inthe 40. years he lived as much as moſt 
men can in that time well read: yet was he alſo 


Counſellor to the King , Referendary Major of 
Spaine , and Profeſſor of Philoſophy, Divinity, and 
Law in the Univerſity of Salamanca. I could bring 
alſo very _ more of our own Nation, and my 
own knowledge *( beſides M* Ozghtred and M' 
Cowley ) to teſtify againſt that Proverb : butT think 
very few examples ( YVops[crzs faith none ) can be 
given of ſuch, as being dull and heavy in their 
youth, arrived to ky great perfection in their 
age. Neminem ( ſays he in Probo ) unquam perve- 


viſe ad virturum ſummam jam maturum \nifs qui 
prer [eminario virtutuw gencrofiore concrete” aliquid 
Snclitum deſignaſſet. Let no man therefore ſlackes 
his endeavour towards theſe early fruits , nor let 
the young man himſelf defpord, byt "OT which 

3 15 
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is a great truth) ſay - that God Almighty hath thiy 
furniſhed him to be an ornament to his Creati 
and an affiſtagce. to Mankind. Let the Educator ronceit 
alſo be more carefull of him, and not leave hinfl ſump! 
20 bim{clf, for there will come cold froſts and And 
hails, loathings and tediouſneſs of Labowr , which | wits : 
if not well defended , will hazzard his dropping | thicſe 
off. The ſubtil and delicate eage , if Oy | negle: 
to0 great difficuſties, is in danger to z&r2 ; in 
caſes therefore let them not be tired out, but aff. | pre 
Ked to expedite themſelves with eaſe and delight, Y an 0] 
Propoſe to them high and noble ftudies , but give | diſco 
them your hand ; keep them continually running, 3. 
but not at their full ſpeed, leſt they grow weary, | parts 
and loath, and abandon them. And indeed it isa f v 
much greater difficulty and maſter-piece, to dire || 'of tt 
and conduct great parts, then wear ones. Parts are | - Wo! 
indifferent to good or bad , and great parts to great pres 
good or great evil ; and all great evilt as well as $ 
p good proceeds from them. And which o " Mer 

\ ſoever they go , they are not eaſily diverted, th 
abilities ſupplying them ſtill with ſufficient de- {| to t 
fence for ſelves. AMaxima ingenia, ſaith Se. der 
veces , miror & times, mediocria probo : as he isinleſs | cert 
danger who walky os « plain, then he who danceson | fall 
& rope. Manxtins, inthe Preface to his Paradoxes, | to 

\ tells us of one Creoghton, a Scottiſhman, who at 21, | « 
years old(when he was killed by order of the Duke | fer 
of Mantza)underftood twelve Languages,had read for 
over all the Poets, the Fathers , diſputed de owni } far 
ſeitslt , and anſwered ex rempore in verſe. Inge» | (a 
wixm , ſaith Scaliger , prodigioſum, & aamiratione | mc 


magis amore dignam , 6 judicinm defuit. Prin- of 
enpes ſolent illa ingenia amare mags , quam _ de- |. ve 
Ss | ; 0h, 


. Women and ordinary 
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Aos, Such perſons , if not 'well regulared ( which as I 
ſaid is aifficule ) become many -times proud ava 
conceited,, angry and precipitious , ſcornful and pre- 
ſumptuous , many times alſo light and freakiſh. 
And truely mean and indi t , or. even low, 
wits, have more pleaſure and: ſatisfaction then 
theſe high-flyers. For truſting to their parts they 


| negle@ ſtudy and exerciſe.,- and ſo are eaſily ſur- 


priſed and diſcovered , when either not fully ap- 
prehending the ma and the conſequences of 
an opinion , or themſelves not well diſpoſed for , 
diſcourſe; | 
3. There is another fort who have not ſo great” 
parts, buthave a volwbility of language , are able 
upon a ſuddain to ſpeak de omni ente & non ents, and 
'of them- too, pro & contra. This pafſeth 
| ople for ZE loguence and 
great , but amongſt diſcreet and ſerious 
$, for impertinence. And the rather,becauſe theſe 


' Men chuſe to talk commonly of things they un- 


derftand not, orare moſt unproper and unknown 
to the company, and of them alſo, without or. 
der, or method ; and have, when at a os plu, 
certain common places to retire to; leſt they ſhould 
—_— that terrible diſgrace of having no- more 
to ſay. | 


4. Some perſons ( though very few ) have a 


' ftrong indoles or inclination to , and abilities for, 


ſome particular ſcience ; ſtrong, I ſay; for a ſlight 
fancy to one more then another is not ſtraightways” 
(as they call it) « Gerixs to ſuch a thing : for 
moſt men are not altogether indifferent to all ſorts 
of learning, ( though Card. ds Perron could ne- 


- verobſerve that he was more affected to, or more 


I 4 apt 
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apt fof, one Science then another ) and yet-may 
arrive to.a great perfection in that , whereto they 


are leaſt diſpoſed, But if his Genixs lead him f 


ſtrangely to any one Science, that he be unapt to 
others, it .is by all means to be humored. Ne 
zentes ( faith Duintil.) quod effici non poteſt ; nec ab 


eo, quod quis optime facit , in alind , cus minus oft 


8TONCNS , em I, 4. It is reported of Ch. Cla- 
vins', that being found -by the 7eſairs , under 
whoſe education he was, very unapt for learning, 
and. ready to be ſent back to his Parents, to be 
ſome other way employed, before they would 
quite abandon-him , one of them reſolved to try 
him in Mathematicks; whercin: in a ſhort time he 
profited to admiration, and grew very famous and 
eminent in thoſe ſtudies. Or if his Genias be ac= 
companied with a noble and generous wit, let 
great endeavour be uſed to teach him other Scien- 
. ces; and if that he is inclined to be not the no. 
bleſt, to take him. off from it alſo. -Omnino iniqnuam 
eft nobiliora sngenia deboneſtari- ſtudiis minoribus. Yet 
many times-it is difficult to bring ſuch off their in- 
. Clination; as in Afonfiewr Paſcal, out of the Pre- 
face to whoſe laſt book 1 will tranſcribe ſome paſ- 
. ſages very memorable - both concerning the pre- 
cociouſneſs of his wit, and ſtrong inclination to 

Mathematicks.  - 

. © Monfiexr Paſcal was obſerved in his child- 

' Yhood-to have had an admirable underftanding 
«to pierce into the profundity and depth of things; 

<< and to diſcern ſolid reaſon from ſuperficl 1 
* words, In ſo much that when they oftered him 

© words onely., his underſtanding was reſtleſs and 
< unſettled, untill he had diſcovered reaſon, At 11. 
| years 
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«years old , at table, having ſtruck an earthen 
&« diſh, and obſerved it to 'make a found , which 
&« ceaſed as ſoon as touched with his. hand, he 
« was very carneſt to know the cauſe thereof ; and 
«from that began to demand many other que- 
« ftions concerning founds, in fo much that he 
« made then a ſmall, but very ingenious, treatiſe 
& concerning ſounds. This his ſtrange inclination to- 
&« ratiocination , made: his Father fear, that if he 
&« ſhould give him any inſight into Geometry and 
« Mathematicks , he would be ſo much taken with 
« them,that he would neglect all other ſtudies , cſ= 
« pecially Languages. He therefore reſolved to 
« hinder him , to lock up all Books of thoſe Scien- 
«ces, and not ſo much as to ſpeak of them in his 
« preſence. But all this cautiouſneſs ſerved onely 
«© to excite his curioſity ; ſo that he often intreat- 
& ed his Father to teach him Mathematicks, or at 
*leaſt to tell him what they were. His Father to 
« ſatisfy him ſomewhat ; in general ſaid , they 
© were ' Sciences ' which taught how to make ft- 
« oures _ or proportional one to another, and 
| forbad him to ſpeak to him,or think an 
« more, of them. A command impoſſible for ſuc 
«awit, For upon this hint he began to revolve 
« them continaally in his mind , eſpecially at his 
< times of recreation. Once eſpecially being in a 
«large Hall ( where he uſed to divertiſe himſelf } 
& he began to make figures witha coal on the pave- 
« ment, as a circle, a triangle of equal ſides, or 
© of equal angles, and the like, and this he did 
© eaſily. Afterwards he began to ſearch out and 
© make propoſitions. But all Books and inſtru- 
« Ction being by his Fathers diligence hs 
* Irom 


* 


© from him , he was forced to give names and defis 
< nitions after his own' invention. A circle he call 
<« a round, a line a barre , &c. After this he framed 
<« alfo to himſelf Axiomes, and upon them 'De. 
*© monftrations after his ownmanner,till he arrive 
«to the 32.E 1. His Father ſurprizing him 
*this poſture, was mightily aſtoniſhed when he 
- © heard him diſcourſe , _s as it were analize hiz 
< propoſitions, And : hereupon, by the advice of 
< friends, he put into his hands Znclids Element, 


* which he read and comprehended at 12: year 


* old, with as great pleaſure and facility, as other 
* Children do Romances : he read and underſtood 
< it all-by himſelf without any Maſter; and ad- 
 <yanced fo much in that kno , that a while 
*< after at Paris he centred into the Conferences 
©« of learned Men, held once a week concerni 
<« Mathematical queſtions, Thither he _ his 
< own inventions, examined others propoſitions, 
« &c. and yet was all this knowledge onely the 
4 Jouneh of his leaſure hours. At 16. years old 
© he compoſed a treatiſe of Conicks , which Mo 
< fexr Deſcartes would not believe but to have 
< bin the work of his Father, endeavouring to 


I pum reputation to his Son. At 19. years old -. 


e invented that Inſtrument of Arithmetick, 
< which is in print; and at 23. having ſeen the 
© experiments of 7erricel{s, he alſo added to them 
« a great number of his own. . This example of 


Aonfieur Paſcal is very extraordinary , as was + 


that of Pez. Damianxs to-picty ; who being a Boy 
. and almoſt ſtarved and naked , by the churliſh and 
unnatural uſage of his Brother , yet having found 
2 piece of money, not regarding his own neceſ- 


bties. . 
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es , he beſtowed it upon a Prieſt to pray for 


Fathers Soul. Moſt men are fit for many Scien- 
ces, and that inclination, which they have to one 
more then another, is ordinarily from their-abslity 
to perform one more then another :.as memory is 
for ſome ; wit : for others 3. conrage and bodily 
ſtrength for others , &c. or from the;r own imita- 
tion , or others recommendation, by word or example, 
to one thing more, then another ; or fom ſome ex- 
ternall and accidentall effef# he hath ſeen or known 
of any one, or fome ſuch like, But though all 
men have not , or ſcarce any have, al faculties ex- 
cellent in an equall degree it will be the Teachers 
care and Educateds endeavour - to better thar, 
wherein he is moſt defeftive; but ſo alwaies, that 
you conduct them by that way they will go. Too 
much ſtrained-wits, as forced grounds; badly 
correſpond to eur hopes. Unuſqmſque ſunm noſcat, 


faith Tal, ad quas res aptiſſims erimms , in its po- 
riſimum elaborabsmus. $ encca faith, that /irgig was 


as unfortunate in Proſe, as Cicero in Verie. But* 
I am rather perſwaded that both the one and the 
other proceded from want of practiſe. For T aſſo 
was eminent in both : and Ovid was an acute and, 
eloquent Declamator as well as a fluent Poet. And 
Sen, |. 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of him, that being im- 
portuned by his Friends for liberty to expunge 
three verſes out of his Writings, he yeilded up= 
on condition he might except three, and named 
thoſe they would have hlotred our. 

5. Beſides what I bave already mentioned, there 
are in teaching Sciences, two great rules to be 
obſerved...I.- Begir not to teach a new ſcience till your 
Scholar nnderſtand all that is neceſſary to it; as not , 
Rhetorick 
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Rhetorick till he-know Grammar, and the La! 
tin Tongue, for ſo he will learn both more-,and 
cheerfuller. Whereas the mind cannot to purpoſe 

| Intend many things at once. Though ſuch ſtudies 
as have correſpondence and affinity may well be 
conjoyned ; for the comparing illuſtrates both, and 
variety takes off the tediouſneſs. See | 

. C. 12, Be not too ha 
vance him not too fa 

\ and ſtable. For he that eats faſter then he digeſts, 
breeds crudities, and work for the Phyſitian' to 
purge away. Beſides he that underftands, goes on 
'cheerfully and ſecurely. Which I take to be the 
reafon, why Men of age make. greater progreſs i 
learning , then Children. 7ul. Scaliger began not to 

| reek till 40, years © | maſt 
it in a' very few months , as*Irg did French and 
Gaſcon in three. Pet. Damianu learn'd not to read 
till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the eminenteſt 
Scholars of his time, Baldxs entred fo late upon 

" the Law, that they told him he intended to be 
an Advocate- in the other World. 2. Teach nt too 
mach at once , but take 

- him ſpell before he rea 
fore in Latin, confuſedly before in order , then 

\ chuſe the beſt, put it in order, turn it into Latin, 
and then file and poliſh it. It is reported of Yirg:l, 
that. he firſt compoſed his matter in Proſe, then 
turn'd it into Verſe , afterwards reformed thoſe 
Verſes to fewer; and laſt of all reviſed and amend. 
ed them. To theſe rules 1 muſt add, that he be 
ranght things neceſſa?} or uſeful. Such are, | 
I. Languages. The Bulla Aurea 

-« mands all the Sons of EleCtors to 


foundation ſure 


and then maſtered 


r Leſſon in pieces, let 
invent in Engliſh be. 


it.'26, com» 


| of 
from 7- 
Languvai 
That 15S 
for ours 
tin T on 


readily, 


three 
hanſo1 
better 
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from 7.- years old , in the /talian and Slavonian 
Languages, and to perfect that ſtudy before 14, 


That is preſcribed to the German nobility ; but 


for ours it ſeems requiſite, that they learn the Za- 
tin Tongue, ſo much as to underſtand an Author 
readily, to write and ſpeak it competently ; and if 
they go abroad , the more readily they ſpeak it, 
the better. Other of the learned Languages are 
ornaments, but not ſo neceſſary as the Modern: 
and of theſe, theirs, with whom we have moſt 
converſe , are the moſt uſeful. 

2 It is requiſite that he learn to ſpeak, per/pi- 
cuuſly ; decently , and perſuaſruely , which is. Rhe- 
tick, To underſtand the difference of ſtiles Epi= 
maj, Hiſtoricall , and for Orations in all the 
three kinds.. Alſo to compoſe and pronounce them 
hanſomely , at leaſt in his own Language. It is 
better alſo , if he underſtand and practiſe (though 
not much , except he have a conſiderable dexte- 
rity in it ) Poetry ; without which no man can be* 
a perfect Orator , but his fancy as well as expreſ« 
fions wall be low and mean. Poetry warms the 
imagination, makes it active , and prompt.to ſoar , 
to the top of Parnaſſus; it emboldens to the uſe 
of a lofty Metaphore , or confident Catachreſis. 
Beſides accuſtoming the ſtile to meaſure gives iN» 
ſight, judgement , and readineſs alſo in Oratori. 
call number. It teacheth alſo to chuſe good words, 
to conſider , weigh, and pierce better into what 
we read, to take notice of the moſt delicate arti. , 
fice, and diſcern ſparks of diamonds. So that it is 
obſerved , that when Poetry is deſpiſed , other 
Scienc:s alſo are in the wane. One great piece of 


Poetry ; and perhaps the moſt familiar and Peaper 
| is the 


L 
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is the Dramarcch,, in which could they be of good 
ſabjects, well garbled and diſcreetly handled, it 
would not misbecome our young Gentleman wh} i 
have his part, : Þ 
3- Muſick, I think not worth a Gentlemany 
labour , requiring much induflry and time tyj 
learn , and litle to looſe, it. It is uſed chiefly to King<c 
_- others , who may receive the ſame gufs f| tin mig 
om a mercenary (to the perfection of many of { needec 
whom few Gentlemen arrive ) at a very eaſy rate, Þ Asit d 
I ſhould rather adviſe Smging, eſpecially if you I in then 
fear him ſubject to a conſumption ; which , beſides | mily ; 
that it ſtrengthens the lungs , modulates the voice, || firſt tl 
gives a great grace- to elocution, and needs ng || Senec4 
rags, Por remove or tune. | 
+4» ' To diſconrſe pertinently and rationally is ally | ccS 5 
neceſſary. This is Logick; which though angled two | 
every College and eyery one learneth, yet do very | Home: 
"few attain perfection in it. Zrror is ſo well dif. & any ! 
guiſed, Verity is alſo ſometimes. ſo deep, and our f 1. ©. 
cord fo. ſhallow, that it requireth very much ex- || all to 
perience, to be able readily to diſcover the truth, | not t 
,and difſolve a ſophiſme. Theſe knowledges alrea- || bene! 
dy mentioned are but foundations, upon which || life. 
all Sciences are built, brit themſelves appear not || tent! 
m the edifice. For they are nothing but regulating | man 
and perfelling the ations of our naturall faculticr, | pO! 
not by ng them _ wy me or —— _ 
accedent; they {are diſpoſing an paring uri 
table,that good babes way —_ upon { fort: 
it. They are neceſſary that a man may make the | te 


beſt -advantage of his natural parts in apprehend- thin] 


ing of other Arts and Knowledges. Some indeed ||. 3nd 
have bin of opinion , that a Gentleman needs | Civ 
no 


a I 
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F ao more but what nature hath given him. L:icenins, 


and a great Generall in-our own times, were fo 


vÞ literate , that they could ſcarce write their own 
, y 


names. Lews X 1. deſired his Son might under- 
ſtand no more Latin then , 2s neſcit diſſimulare, 
neſcit regnare. It ſcems he had but one trick in 


© King-craft, and that a very mean one, more La- 


tin might have taught him others , and not to have* 
needed that fo baſe and nnworthy of a Prince, 
As it did thoſe great Monarks, who were prattiſed 
in them , ?=lins, Augyſtas, and the reſt of that fa. 
mily; whereof Nero , to his diſhonour,, was the 
firſt that ſtood in need of borrowed eloquence, * 
Senecs making his ſpeeches for: him. Trajan , 
Hadrian, M; Anrelins , and that miracle of Prin- - 
ces Severns Alexander, H amibal writ the lives of 
two famous Generals; and Alexander ſlept with 
Homer under his pillow, I will not muſter. up 
any more examples, they are infinite, Learning, 
i. ©; Sciences are not neceſſary to every. man ;z nor ” 
all to any man; yet are they «ſzf#/ to all, though* 
not to all equally. Butthat4s beſt , which is-moſt 

beneficiall and proper for every ones condition of 
life. Learning and fiudy makes a young man at- 

tentive, induſtrious , confident , and wary; an old. 
man cheerfull , and refolved. *Tis an ornament in 
proſperity , a refuge in adverſity ; an entertain= 
ment at home, a companion abroad : it cheers in 

ſolitude and priſon ; it moderates in the height of 
fortune, and upon the throne. In theſe parts of 
the world we ſeem to run after Sciences , and 
think them to be all things ; whereas the great 


and wniverſall buſineſs of our life, eſpecially a- 


Qive , s wiſedome, prrdence , nobleneſs, = li- 
| erty 
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berty of ſpirit. Sciences are receſſary to mans life, 
and Profeſſors of them -are- requiſite to inſtru 
ſuch , whom it concerns to know and exerciſe 
them ; in other perſons wiſedome is the" chiefeſt, 
and what can be ſpared from acquiring that, let 
it be beſtowed upon ſcience. By the way, take 
notice, that theſe are not both the ſame, that to 
be learned is not to bewiſe; nor are Sciences tobe 
placed in the upper room, notwithſtanding the 
honour and wealth to be acquired by them. They 
are particular means for the obtaining particulat 
ends, and diſpoſe a man very much for wiſedome 
alſo; but the great univerſal Art is, 7# regere ins 
perio populos, &c. to excell others in virtue , pru- 


. dence, and thoſeabilities which.render him more 


uſeful in the generall concernments of Man- 
kind. Beſides Sciences are cafily learned being 
taught by routte and courſe ;.but wiſedome requires 
greater advertency, and mare accurate obſervation; 
\ which all are not able to. learn, and very few to 
teach. But, if a young man be induſtrious and 
of good parts, there is time enough for both 
Sciences and wiſedome, Thoſe are more properly 
the employments of youth', this of maturer age. 
He may obtain thoſe before he be well capable 
| of this, I mean a ſufficient perfection in them; 
not ſo much as is required for a Profeſſor , but ſo 
much , as is neceflary or —_ for 4 Gentleman. 
Nor will the acquiſition of them hinder his pro- 
reſs in this , but much further , and advance it; 
th becauſe. of the well diſpoſing of the faculty, 
and of the affinity between both knowledges. 
Amongſt Sciences therefore I recommend to him , 
5+ T he praiſe of diſcourſing, or the ſeckinz _ 
trut 
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truth by Evidence, which is dathematicks, G eo- 
metry eſpecially, I mean not a ſuperficial taking 
upon- truft the Propoſitions, or the practicall part 
onely , or 1»ſtruments ; theſe ſpoile, make not, Ma- 
thematicians , but the high road of Demonſtration. 
This is the firſt part of the building that appears 
above ground ; it is practiſing them in the greateſt 
Inftances of invention that we know ; it fixeth the 
fancy,” it accuſtometh to thinking , and enquiring\ 
after truth in all diſcourſes. Ana/jtica is the gage of 

a mans parts,and Algebra the pinnacle of argumen-« 
tation. Onely let it be remembred, that I adviſe it 

here as Aa piece of Education not a profeſſion. 1 - 
would not have a Gentleman give up himſelf to it; 

for it makes him leſs fit for active life,and common 


converſation z except he well conſider that he can- 


not find his Demonſtration in all matters ; except 
he-can be content with ſuch evidence as the ſu 

jet affords ; and not deſpiſe a proof, becauſe he* 
can ſay ſomewhat againſt it : and except he can 
apply his mind and intention to things as they are 
m the World ; and not rack them to the accu- 
rate model of his exaQtly-regulated Imagination. 

6. Natural Phsloſophy , but eſpecially Ethicks, 
and Polzticks , ſhould alfo not be neglefted. Which - 
will diſpoſe him , when he comes to greater ma- 
turity, to comprehend the Laws , eſpecially of * 
his own , and neighbouring , Nations, and their Go- 
vernment. Of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

7. Yet one thing we lack. Albertus Magnus de- 
fired of God F. years before his death , that he. - 
might forget all that he had learned in thoſe ſtu- 
dies , that he wight intirely give himſelf up to 


devotion. The example alſo of Afonſiewr Paſcal 
K = is 
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is eminent. * ThougtChe was able,as any mag 
"# could. be, to pierce into the ſecrets of nature, 
«2nd aftually did ſee very far into them ; yet 


- < more. then ten years before his death, he ſo wdl oe 
* underſtood the vanity and nothingneſs- of all | Y*ns 
*thoſe- kinds of knowledge ,. and. conceived ſuch rang 
«a diftaſt againſt them; that he could hardly en: |} "©? 
<dure men of parts ſhould ſeriouſly diſcourſe of, 
,* or buſy, themſelves, in them : from that'time he | 
« alwaies profeſſed , that nothing beſides Religion ire | 
« was an object worthy an ingenious mans ſtudy} _._ i 
«* that it was a proof of the lowneſs, whereto we | © 
« were thrown by the fall , that. a man ſhould ſe. 
* © riouſly faſten upon. the ſearch of ſuch things, as 
< contribute litle. or: nothing to his happineſs, 
« Wherefore his uſuall ſaying was. that all thoſe 
« Sciences. produced no conſolation in the times of | ..__ 
« affliction ; but. that the knowledge of Chriſti. | 3: 
* nity was a comfort both: in. adverſity , andde } c1:.; 
« fect of all other knowledge. He.beleived there, | 
' «f6re,though there were fome advantage or cuſto. 
« mary obligation. to ſtudy things of: nature , and 
*to be able to couccive and diſcourſe rationally, Þ 5; 
«concerning them ; yet it was abſolutely necef: 
*nat to prize. them above their juſt value.. And 
* «that if it were better to know and undervalue, 
-<then be_ ignorant of, them ; yet. it. were better Y 
«to-be ignorant of, then. know and overvalue,. we 
«them: The gentile ſpirit of Petrarch' alſo long. 
before his death quitted his Heliconand Maſe; for 
mount: O/zvert'and Divinty, Card. du. Perron kept. | ; 
not. fo much as any. book of humanity (though. Þ 1: 
formerly. a great Poet and Ofator ) either Poetry, 
Otatory,or.Hiſtory in his Library, Theſe, you wi 
ſays, 


© £| ballal 


fay, did well to 
their riding 
their home:: 
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begin to diſengage themſelves of 
ſture, when they came in ſight of 
that it will be difficvlt to/perſuade 


young men coming into the World to follow theſe- 
examples. This I grant, yet ſome time ſhould be- 
given to him that gives us all, even in youth; and + 
the more the better ; and as before I adviſed to- 
the pratfiſe of Religion in the very beginning , ſo,.. 
grow towards maturity , I would; pet. 


fund th 


em to the fiudy of Devinity , even that de-- 


cried fudy of Schoo}= Divinity, Which the great Earl: 
of Strafford, and many other very wiſe Perſons: 
and: States-men have themſelves ſtudied, and to- 
others recommended. T heologia' Scholaſtica princips 
viro-nece{ſarsa , nam , dum queſtiones ſnas as[cutinnt, \ 


ownes (ubtilitates , effugia , ſu 
—_— machinas & wires pro 


ones, omnes. denique: 


t, &c. The Writers. 


this do more exactly canvas,and ſearch out,their- 
ſubject then any others whatſoever. Which part-- 
ly might: be the reaſon why Adorfiear bo; te fell. 


into ſuch an: utter diſlike and loathing of 
ficall and Mathematicall ſtudies in-com 


is Phy- 
iſon. of- 


Divinity. For though he afcerwards-made that diſ- 


courſe of- the Roxlette or Cycloid,, yet all therein: 
was found out by chance, and almoſt without ſtu- 
dy ; and beſides he intended it for another pur- 
poſe far differing from Mathematicks, But if.cver: 
this ſtudy ' was zeceſſary ,it is now. much.more cer- 
tainly , when ſome are ready-by the ſtudy of Na-, 
ture to immerſe God in. matter ; and with thoſe 
impictics- of. Democritu and Epicarmto confound 
him with- Nature : and. others for want of this 
ballaſt in. theſe.unſettled times, are driven -upon 
rocks: and: ſands. by. the- E——_ of ſome, and 
| £4 


craft- 
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craft of others, that lye in wait to deceive the bets 
ter minded, but leſs-learned then themſelves. ; 

6. And'the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arts and . Sciences, or what 
belongeth to them, I take to be in the Univer. 
ties. And fo hath bin the peneral opinion from 
the very beginning of learning. Theſe were 
\ the Schvols of the Prophets\-in Gods Church; and 
ſach 'werre Athens, ' Alexandria , and many other 
places, among them that followed their own rea 
ſon. For theſe were the great Markets for Learn 
ing ; here reſided the beſt learned, and greateſt fre. 
quency of them ; here was emulation and mutuall 
information in ſtudies; here were opportunities of 
diſcourſing , ſtudying , and continualt advance; 
here were Books, privacy, and all other neceſſa- 
ries for that purpoſe. And till to this day in all 
Chriſtendome is this obſerved ; every Nation, 
whether Kingdome, or Common-wealth , makes 
the eſtabliſhing and well regulating thelr Univer- 
ſities , one of the rincipal parts of their care. For 
from hence they draw able ſubjects for all Profeſ- 
fions and employments ; here they inſtitute , both 
* in learning and manners, the whole Youth of the 
Nation , and the hopes and honour of the growing 
age. And therefore do the Supreme Magiſtrates, 
by ſuch great rewards, and immunities , encou- 
rage and procure the beſt Profeſſors and T eachers 
in every Art and Faculty. And ſuch rewards are 
needful to entice perſons of great parts ( as ſuch 
\ muſt be ), ro ſuch indefatigable owl unceſſant la- 
bour and ſtudy, and to quit all the means of ad- 
vancing in the Common-wealth to ſerve the Pu- 
blick. In theſe places yau may find skilfull _ 


% 


» 
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jn all Knowledges you deſire : ſome give their mind 
and time fo Langnages, others to Sciences; either 
to have a right and large knowledge , or compre- 
henſion of things , whether the effects of Nature 
or manner of her operations , or of the ſublimer 
and abſtruſer generall propoſitions concerning the 
hicher and nobler entities, and ſuch as are not 
iged to the Laws of Nature: others to be able 
to expreſs their knowledge and notions, whether 
populary by. orations and ſpeeches , wherein they 
are frequently exerciſed , or convincingly to learn- 
ed Men, by their continual Diſpmtations , to which 
they are educated. I mean not that arguing and 
difcourſing , which a Student uſeth with his own 
felf to find out truth , but that which compre- 
hendeth both this, and the aſſiſtance alſo of others, 
publick, and open Argumentation pro & contra. This 
# it which brings a queſtion to a point, and dif- 
covers the very-center and knot of the difficulty. 
This warms and aCtivates the ſpirit in the ſearch 
of-truth , excites notions, and by replying and fre- 
quent beating upon it, cleanſeth it from the aſhes, \ 
and makes it ſhine and flame out the clerrer. Be- 
fides it puts them upon a continual ſtretch of their 


wits to defend their cauſe, it makes them quick 


in replies, intentive upon their ſubject :: where 
the Opponent uſeth all means to drive his Adver- 
fary from his hold ; and the Anſwerer defends him- 
ſelf ſometimes with the force of truth; ſometames \ 
with the ſubtility of his wit; and ſometimes alſo 
he eſcapes in a miſt of words , and the doubles of 
a diſtintion, whilſt he ſeeks all holes and receſſes 
to ſhelter his perſecutcd opinion and reputation. 
This properly belongeth to the Diſputations, which 
are 
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. are exerciſes of young Students, who-are by theſe 


velitations and in' this palzfſtra ,. brought up to 
a more ſerious ſearch of truth. And in them I think 
it nota fault to diſÞate for viory , and to endea- 
vour to: ſave his Reputation z nor that their que. 


* Rtions and ſubjects are concerning things of ſmall 


moment , and litle reality : yea I have known ſome 
Governors thad have: abſolutely forbidden ſuch 
queſtions where the truth was of concernmentz 
'on purpoſe: that-the youth might have their liberty 
of: exerting their parts to the uttermoſt, and that 
there might be no'ftint: to their: emulation. But, 
indeed in natural Philoſophy ( wherein the greateſt 
liberty is given) what is there that is not diſputs- 
ble ? and even they, who moſt pretend' to ex- 
periments, will find it difficult:to produce one new; 
or confute-an old ,- uwiverſall propoſition ; and 
\When they ſhall diſcover one , they will find it 
diſputed both with contrary reaſons and experi 
ments. $o true is that of-Salomoy, Eccleſ: 3. Tra 
cat — —_ _ » wt non inveniat - - by. 
mo operatus eff: Dexs ab initzo nſqne ad finem; 
And of Giracides, Eccluſ. 18. Non ——_ we. 
gue adjecere, nec imvenire magnalia Dei, Cum con, 
ſummaverit homo tunc sncipiet , & cum quieverit' 4: 
poreabitur. There may be further diſcoveries , ag 
perhaps was the circulation of the blood , and fome 
others ; but to lay new princi;les , eſpecially ſince 
(the received are incorporated into all common 
ſpeech , and our Languages are formed according 
to them; and conſequently all mens notions ſet ac- 
cording to them, which will not be altered and 
extirpa 
higher difficulty, Beſides that. Ariſtotle wg 5 
whom: 


ted by ſmall fancies , is a- buſineſs: of an. 
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wkom all Univerſities, Chriſtian have followed. 
about 400O.. years, longer then' any other of his, 
eners- have continued -theirs., -but the Gre- 
cianr and. Arabians mnch longertime, was not a No- 
vice in Natural Hiſtory ; witneſs thoſe moſt learn+ 
ed works in that ſubject : yet did he write. his 
Philoſophy conformable , not contradictory,.to his 
knowledg in particulars ; and therefore it muſt 
needs be very difficult to overthrow that which 
is ſo well grounded, which was the product of 
ſo much experience, and by none but thoſe who + 
are better verſed in that learning then himſelf. 
Neither is his PRITY more” »o$jonal- then all 
Sciences, which are delivered in a Syntherical, 5. e: 
a doctrinal. method , and begin with univerſal 
propoſitions, I, acknowledge indeed one point of 
Education , wherein I wiſh our Univerlitics more 
defective then they. are, s. e. that which the La- 
dies call breeding and accompliſhment ; a fault 
incident to all theſe Schools of Learning , even to 
Athens it. felf.; for. Plutarch: tells us, that long be- 
fore his time. ſome perſons wondred why thoſe,. 
that went fine Gentlemen to. Arhens., and-very \ 
knowing , after a year or two's ſtay there began to 
know nothing, and the longer they ſtayed the 
eater clowns they proved. A negligence inci- 
nt to thoſe who have their minds more em- 
ployed then their bodies; and who converſe not 
with the gallantry of the age. 

7. That you may judge the better of Univer- 
ſities , I will ſet down the. manner of Inſtructing' 
tn forreign. Univerſities, .or alſo our own. in for=- . 
mer times ,. without reflecting- upon, or judging. 
our. preſent. practiſe... Anciently in. Oxfe#d and. 
Pars, 
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Paris ( the two onely general Studies for a long 

- time on: this ſide the Alps ) I ſuppoſe in the others yur t: 
too, their reading was dictating , and their learn © wher 
ing writing thoſe diftates of their Maſter. Cd to ms: 
a Eftonteville about 1476. reformed this tedious your 
and unprofitable way of teaching , and brought F to be 
in ( as it ſhould ſeem ) the manner now generally a ub; 
uſed ; -which is firſt an account of the former Þ Jy co 
Lectures, then to 'read and writ about half an | hand! 
houre, then to explicate that about an equall time, read 3 
Experience fince hath added an .houre more for you 
the Scholars conferring one with another in circles, th 
in preſence of their Reader, and diſputing upon | ia. | 
ueſtions given them the reading before. The houre || thvr , 

at remains , the Maſter begins another Lecture, | and | 
explains it zo them, and gives' them queſtions for | Scien 
their next diſputations, Yet the Zeſwits in Port. | whic| 
all, to eaſe their Scholars alſo of much of the la. | yours 
our of writing diftates, have printed a Courſe { tion 

* of Philoſophy , which they explain , confer , and | courl 
diſpute - upon. And this ſeems the | beſt way: | conſe 
but' whether introducible amongſt us, or if it be, | buta 
< whether better. then Tutors reading privately in | yoÞ! 
their Chambers , eſpecially if Tutors be diligent, | th9u1 
it is not fitting for me to determine, other 
8. The true method of ſtudying to render any | Wait 
one a learned man, I conceive mot to be , to ruſt | Your 
to his memory , Alind enim eft meminiſſe alind ſcire: | tat 
meminiſſe wi rem commiſſam memories cuftodire ; at | 1e&tc 
ſeire eſt & ſua queque facere , nec ab alio exemplari queſt 
pendere. And theſe differ as much as digeſting our | .Y< 
meat, and reſerving it in a cupboard. Wherefore oihe! 
neither is it to be able to quote many Authors , nor tell 
\ their opinions, nor to repeat their pretty ſentences 
or 
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oe profound” ſubtilties : as »eicher 10" read many 
Books , nor to ſay them by heart, is to be a Scholar: 
but to digeſt what is read, and to be able to know 
where a difficulty lies, and ,how to ſolve it, 5. e. 
to make it yu own , and to be able to: fatisfy 

our ſelf and others in- that which you conceive 


| to be truth. Firſt of all then propoſe to your ſelf 


a ſubject z never read at adventure the book new= 
ly come out, or in faſhion , whatever ſubje& ir 
hand'es, for that is commonly loſt labour: : [but \ 
read alwaies with deſign: thenſhall you know where 
you are, how far you have gone , what is behind 
th of that Science, or of the' whole Encyclope- 
dia, Having fixt upon your ſubject, rake av An- 
thor , a modern one, and the learneder the better; . 
and conſider firſt the latitude and method of your 
Science ; and then begin with bes firſt queſtion ; upon 
which firſt uſe your own thoughts ; or at leaſt 
yours together with his, 5. e. let your imagina. \ 
tion looſe, both before and when, you read ; dif. 
courſe , doubt, argue upon and a ; and-draw 
conſequences from, your Author; who.is'many tunes 
but a ladder to your own inquiſitiveneGs. . When 
you have found 4 aiffcalty , which neither your own 
thoughts , nor his writing, doreſolve; make uſe of 
other jncer on of Os ſame be; - what _ 
wants another ſupplies z- your, difticulty- pe 
your Author foreſaw not, another did. And by-the 
citations of modern Authors you will eaſily be di- 
rected where to look for ſatisfaction. When that 


queſtion and the- difficulties and ſolutions are fixed 


in your mind by ſofficient meditation, go to an- 
other, and ſo forward. | 


L CHAP. 


— 
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of Invention , Memory , and Fudgement ;, and 
how ta help, better , and direct them, 


| T is not my purpoſe to intermeddle with any 


articular/ Art or - Science in this diſcourſe , but 
onely with fuch thivgs, as do not properly fall un- 
. der, or belong 'ts, any of them, yet are generally 


required to- them all. And firſt I muſt reafſume 


what before I onely mentioned, that there are three 
faculties "to be cultivated, wit , Memory, and 
{udgement. | 
I. it, the ations whereof are fancy, or 50 
tion ., is in ordinary acception, nothing elſe but 4 
\ quicker apprebenſion of ſuch notions , as do not analy 
enter into other mens imagination. It conſiſts ( ſai 
worm, in 1. perſpicacity , which is the conſide 
: _—_ -of all, even ly poet, —— 
and. 2; verſabslsey, or ſpeedy comparing-them tv. 
gether ; it conjoyns,,/divides , deucers , augmen- 
ceth , 'diminiſheth,; and in ſumme puts one thing 
inſtead-of another, with like dexterity as a jugler 
_ - dotthis balls. It differs very much from judgement; 
that cp me® ha cacious, this more pokand: 
that wore quick , zbis mers-ftable z that chiefly con- 
* fidets' appearances ,' tbis reality 4 that produceth 
admiration and popular applauſe , rb -profit and 
reall- advantage. 1»gen:oues men are commonly in- 
patierit -of chinking , and therefore take appearan- 
\ees for reality ; and their fancy ſtill ſuggeſting new 
conceits , ſuffers them not to weigh or compare 


reaſons; | 
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reaſons; wherefore they are commonly unfit for 
buſineſs ; their ability conſiſting in ſuddain appre= 
henſions,and quick expreſſions; whereas'tis onely* 
ſtudy ,and thinking , that hatcheth and produc 
all noble deſigns and actions. And if ingenious 
men do come to conſider ſeriouſly, or to-deliberate, 
they are able to ſay ſo much for either fide, that \ 
they have no reſolation ; they diſþuteiwell, but cove 
dude nothing. Conſequently they are irreſolnte}, 
inconſtant, and unfortunate : and their wit failing 
before they arrive at old age, and not being fur, 
niſhed in their memory and judgement, they be. 
come flat and contemptible. But if wit be joyned 
with power , it is very dangerous to the publick. 
$ apientia ſine eloquentia parum prodeſÞ civitatibus ; 
eloquertia fine ſaientia nimiwum plerunque obeſt , pro- 
py nunguam , ſauth Cic. 1. 1. de I-vent. I think I 
may truely add, that all miſchiefs in-Common- 
wealths proceed from theſe Wits ; for wiſe men\ 
will not diſturb government , and fools cans. 
not, Whereas the 7adicious man is fitted for- any ,/ 
employment , confiders what dangers and evil 
may happen, and avoids them ; conſequently is 
roſperous , brings about his deſigns, advanceth 
imſelf and family. And the longer he lives, the 
more doth his Talent increaſe. In fumme , the one 
is beſt in a Tavern, the other at a-Councel-table; 


the one is a facetious companion, rhe other a faith- 


full friend ; che ove a good droll, the other a good 


Patriot ; the one makes us cheerful , the orher 


wiſe.. Wit, ſay ſome, proceeds from- aCtive ſpi- 
rits; or a greater degree of heat in the braine ; _ 
the exceſs whereof produceth madneſs ; and fo dif 
ficult it is to determine what degree ſerves for 
| 2 one, 
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one, and what for the other , that the Proverb 
aſhigns them the ſame confines. And indecd the 
conceits of Xad-men are nothing elſe but high'and Smi 
* extravagant Aſetaphors : as that of Nic. de Gattia, Þ fed 
- that fancied himſelfa firebrand , and deſired every | felli 
"one he met to blow him. Per. de Prato thought cils 
' himſelf a muſtard-ſeed. Another took himſelf for Pair 
« 2 glaſs-alembick with a long noſe, the droppings is tt 
whereof he called Roſe water. Others were Cocks, lery 
Urinals , &c. A Jefſer degree of madneſs was that | wit 
they called Znthuſiaſme ( many times from ſome and 


vapour or water out of the Earth ) which was Inv 
imagined to come from the Gods , and which feat 
created the moſt ingenious Poets. Who all , pre. Mu 
\ tending to that aff atm, continually call'd upon the : 


Muſes , Nymphs , and Preſidents of thoſe inſpi- par; 
riting places,in the beginning of their Poems. Aud 4101 
they , who are denyed by Nature this faculty, and Foo; 


will not take the pains by ſtudy and exerciſe to Wi 
prepare and fit themſelves, are wont to increaſe Gc 
their heat or frenzy by ine ( which cauſeth a con 


temporary madneſs ; ) or by ſome high Paſſion, circ 
which hath the ſame effect as enneſs. agns ſag 
pars el ie ef doloy , ſaid Seneca, when he heard 
+ a dull Orator declame moſt eloquently that day his tilt 
Son died. So Pola the Actor , that he might more TH 
. vively repreſent the grief of a Father upon the gai 
body of his deceaſed Son , brought in an Urn the 
aſhes of his own Son newly dead. This for one | bal 
Paſſion. So for anger, $5 nature negat,facit indigna- do 
_ tio, verſum. Archilochw and Hipponax two very } loc 
bad Poets, yet for ſpite and rebbia, to be revenge] is | 
of two perſons that injured them, invented thoſe ita 
doggrel forts of Verſes , Iambicks and ons, bu 
who 


_ a 


% 
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whoſe force they ſo well applied, that their Adver- 
faries-made away themſelves, And for Zove let the 
Smith of Antwerp be witneſs 5 who, being refu« , 
ſed by his Sweet-heart becauſe of his dirty Pro- 
feſſion, changed his hammers and anvill for pen- 
cils and tables, and arrived to be the famouſeſt 
Painter of his time. But to let theſe paſſe ; Wit 
is the mother of facetiouſneſs, conceits , jeſts , rail- 
lery , ſatyricalneſs , which is almoft /no»ymum to, 
wit , drollery , quick reparties, quaint Metaphors, 
and the like, in converſation. Of projects, new 
Inventions , Mechanical Inftraments, &c. And in 
learning is the great Nurſe of Poetry , Oratory, » 
Muſick, Painting , Ating , and the like. 

2. }ndgement is the deliberate weighing and com- 
paring of orie objetF , one appearance , one reaſon, with 
another ; thereby to diſcern ard chuſe true from falſe, 
good from bad , and more true and good from leſſer. 
Which who fo doth, is a wiſe man, beloved of 
God, and reverenced of all good men. Its parts 
conſiſt 1, in'circamſpettion, or conſideration , of all- 
circumſtances, advantages, accidents, &c. 2. 
ſagacity, or collecting much from litle hints 3 which 
requires both a rw vivacity, ſerenity, and ſub-, 
tilty of ſpirit 3 all theſe together make up Solertie. 


3+ 1n caution or weighing all things for, and a-" 


gainſt, the ſubject. And 4. Providence, or previſion 
of ſutures, what may, and what may not,moſt pro- ' 
bably fall out ; which is the height of human wiſe- 
dome. A juxiciow mas is ſtable , ſolid, ſerious , 
looks after truth, reall advantage, and happineſs; 
is fit to govern and obey : is not raſh or incon= 
ſtant; beleives not eaſily; nor eaſily disbeleives,” 
but as his reaſon guides him, = diſcourſe is not 

| 3 ſo 
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.fo  camjay as ſolid ; nſeth reaſons more then-Me.. B gotal 
taphors ; ſpeaks to purpoſe , and knows when to. | argur 
hold his peace. He is what every one ſtrives, but | 4gen 
few arrive, to be. This faculty is proper for all, B xarur 


« Sciences that depend upon rational diſcourſe , and not C 
much thinking, as Divinity and the profound | from 
myſteries thereof; Natural Philoſophy,and Moraly # g$oul; 
Practicall Medicine, Law , Judicature , and Gow ſtud) 
yernment in Peace and War. - | moſt 

3- Ademory ts the calling to mind or recollefling of whe! 
what hath biz before known and apprehended. They. to. Ni 


that excell in it are accounted many times - greater tach! 
Clerks then wiſe men; are able to cite many Books, that 
and Authors, and their . Editions 3 can ze/ their of t 
opinions ;. and ' exter/ace their diſcourſe with ends mor' 
of gold and filver. Yet, if rot menaged by. judge. and 
ment , their opinion or learning is of litle force wha 
or eſteem | knowing men; who yet can facu 


* 6ather many uſeful things out of their confuſion, Sch 
his faculty is neceflary for Lawyers,whoſe learn. uf 
\ ing lyes in quotations, and records ; and who uum- Gal 
ber, rather then weigh , their Authorities. '*Tis alſo ſeril 
proper for learniug Languages, Criticiſmes , Phi. piſſe 
Tology , Antiquities ; for putting out , comment- Sar 
ing upon, and making Indexes to, Authors. It is & met 
natural faculty , and conſpicuous even in- Children, ma 
who by it learn till they arrive to ſome conſidera«. oth 
ble degree of. Underſtanding. | 
4. It 1s commonly imagined , that a great me- ger 
ory ſeldome accompanieth a great nit , Or ,@ good bus 
judgement ; and that theſe three are incompatible } by 
one with another ; that they have divers habita- his 
tions in , and a divers temperature of, the brain. M' 
Whereas I think the contrary is generally , but fre 
; not 
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not alwaies,true:And thence is gathered an effeCtvat. \ | 
argument , that they are all menaged by one great 
Agent , the Soul or ſpirit ; which 18 above tempe- 
rature, place , and matter. That ene man; proves 
not excellent in all or many Sciences, proceeds not . 
from the inhability of one or other faculty of the 
Soul; but either from the long time required to.one 
ſtudy; from want of induſtry , every one being 
moſt ready to make uſe of ,and cultivate, that, 
wherein they have ſome- naturall advantage, and 
to. neglet the other ; or from the tao: gredt: at» 
tachement Men have to what mm firſt maſter , ſo 
that all following ſtudies are into the: mold 
of the firſt; or laſtly frow a miſtake; for that mee 
mory is not ſo conſpicuous , except where wit 
and judgement are wanting. Yet in theſe later times - 
what perſons have we ſeen eminent in-all three. 
faculties ? Aſonfiewr Peireck, , when a youth at 
School, could repeat all- O5ds. worpho fs, and: 
er _ - y heart. Card. Bellarmin, ſaith 
allutias , had ſuch a memory , nt "quizquid' legeret 
ſeriberetve ſtatim ac (ubito reciperet hy yn 
piſſet , fideliſſime conftantiſſimbque retinevet. ÞP, Paolo 
Serpi's great memory, as well as. wit: and-judge- 
ment, even from a child, read in; his life. What a 
man Aforſienr P aſcal was in divers Stiences, his 
ether works; what in Divinity , the Provincisls 
| Letters, demonſtrate. I will omit both the Scali- 
gert, oh. Picms , Panlns Scalichins , Adv. T urne- 
bus , Caſaubon. Card. Perrow" in four: daies got 
by heart all Eccleſiaſtes in Hebrew ; and; beſides 
his other vaſt abilities, was alſs an excellent Poeri 
M' Onghtred in his old age had Ovid and Virgil 
freſh. in. his memory. Fr. Saarez had S. Avuſtive 
L 4 works 


re 
_ 
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# . works fo by heart, that he could repeat, not 
| .encly the ſenſe, but for the-moſt part his -very 
words ; and if he was asked of any thing in his 
own works (:22. Volums in fol.) he conld tell the 
page where he treated of it.But thiy 


it was indeed as much judgement as memory : for 
he. was ſo well yerſed in that learning , and ſo per- 
fetly-maſter of it (-having read the whole Coutfe 
of School Divinity , as I remember, 17. tines 
over ) that if he were asked of any point, or con 
cluſion., he would difcourſe of it 2 in the fame 
manner, and 'order, as he had writ it in his Books; 
I could produce many more inſtances. But in rea- 
ſon, the goodneſs of the judgement muſt depend: 
* upon invention and memory , that being the Ficul 
ty which gives ſentence according to the reports 
of the other' two. .Yet few there are in whom 
-—......theſe faculties-are, as T may ſay, mingled ana; 
© It is beſt therefore that all be cultivated and ad- 
vanced as high-as they are capable'to be: and 
what is moſt defective is moſt to be helped, And 
Children having memory by nature, invention not 
till youth, nor judgement till maturity , their me- 
4s firſt to be menaged : onely with this cau- 
tion, that they be made to underſtand what 7 
learn, and the reaſon of it, as ſoon as they ſhall 
be capable. | | 
5- Of the bettering of Judgement we ſhall 
ſpeak in another place ; but for Memory , becauſe 
we remember better thoſe things, 1. which we 
fcarn from our childhood ; 2. which we are more 
attentive to; 3. which we exerciſe our ſelves moſt 
In; 4: which we orderly apprehend ; 5. which we 
can 


« Place and v 
Fimſelf called not memory,but reminiſcence ; for 
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ean call to mind from. the beginning; 6.” which we 
conceive to be ſomewhat like; 57. and which « plea- 
ſing to us ; and becauſe childhood and youth have 
their memory ( though. not ſo excellent as men, 

et.) more uſeful then their underſtanding ; there= 

e what ever they learn, Jet it be got by heart; 
that rey may. repoſe and ſtore up in their me- 
mory what their underſtanding afterwards may 
make uſe of : let them alſo frequenth render it, and 
after ſeverall interſtitiums z which will be a great 
help to their memory, to the perfecting of which 
adthing conduceth ſo much as praiſe. Yet there 
isalſo an Artificial! help to memory , which is va- 
riouſly and obſcurely delivered by many Authors; 
the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt is this. Make uſe of a ſuf- 
ficient number. of places beſt known to you ; as 
of Towns in the way to London, the Streets of 
Lonaon , or the Signs in one Street, ſuch in fine 
as are well known to you. Keep their order per- 
fectly in mind, which firſt , which ſecond , &c. 
and when any word is given you to remember, 
place it in the firſt Town, Street, or Sign ;joyn=- 
ing them together with ſome fancy, though never 
ſo extravagant; the calling to mind\your known 
place will draw along with ir the fancy , and that 
the word joyned to it. And theſe you may repeat 
afterwards either in the ſame order as they were de- 
livered, or backwards,or as you pleaſe. This ſerves 
very well for words, and indifferently for verſes 
after much practiſe ;- but it requires a long time 
by this art to remember Sentences. A ſuecedanewn 
to memory is wrizing , and Students are wont to 
ſerve themſelves of Commun-place- Books , excellent 
hejps to ordinary memorics, The beſt way that F 
know 
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know of ordering them , is ;'To write down cons 
fuſedly what.in reading you think obſervable, 
C Young Students commonly take notice of remar 
able Hiſtories, Fables , Apologues, ( ſuch ag 
are not in Eſop ) Adagies, if not in Eraſmns,or 
A1anntins. Hieroglyphicks , Emblems, —— 
which are all but ſimile's dreft after divers faſhions; 
Hiſtories of heathen Gods , Laws and cuſtomes of 
Nations. Wiſe and uſefnll Sentences. Elegant Fi. 


gures, Reaſons and Cauſes, Deſcriptions and the 


like, ] Leaving in your Book a conſiderable margin 
marking every obſervation upon the page as well 
. asthe pages themſelves with 1,2, 3. &c. Aﬀer« 
wards at your leaſure ſet down in the margin the 
page of your Index , where the head is, to which 
fuch Sentence relates : -and ſo enter into the In. 
dex under ſuch a head the page of your Note-book, 
wherein.ſuch ſentence is ſtored. Theſe Note-books, 
if many , are to be diſtinguiſhed by A, B, C, &c; 
your Index muſt be well furniſhed with | heads; 
> not too much multiplied, leaſt they cauſe con« 

uſion. Your own experience will continually be 
ſupplying what is defective. 


6. Invention 1s bettered-by pratisſe, by readings. 


by imitation, and by common-placer. 

: For prattiſe, let him-have a Teacher, who him- 
ſelf hath ſome conliderable dexterity and practiſe 
m it , who may guide his.charge by fit and eaſy 


rules and exerciſes, and not thruſt him upon fiſh-, 


ing in Books at firſt; and may take his fubject 
after him , and ſhew him what more might have. 
bin faid, and what he hath ſaid, bettered. Nei- 
ther let the young man torture his mind at all; 
but ſet down whatis ſuggeſted by his memory or 


fancy 


of 


fancy C 


or NO. 
wind it 
{cribing 
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— 
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fancy concerning his ſubject , be it conſiderable 
or no. The Soul will by litle and litle heat, and 
wind it ſelf, unto higher conceptions; and in tran- 


| fcribing, he may reject what is too obvious. Let 


him be taught firſt to f/ #p.4 Sentence with epi- 
thetes, oblique' caſes of the Inſtrument, manner, 
cauſe, and all circumſtances and relations , which 
is caſfily known by the reCtion of the parts of his 
Sentence. Practiſe -him in moſt eaſy oppoſitions of 
Not and But ; in moſt eaſy deſcriptions of things 
moſt familiar to him, to enure him to the obſer- 
vation and taking-notice of what he ſees; in ex- 
weration of parts and ſpecies, as Theold is better; 
in Hiſtories or Fables, giving him: ſomewhat to 
make out the reſt, as Vl/tima onnium ſpesrevolavit 
t dilio; in moſt eaſy and familiar ſimiles, as of 
a Shepheard and Magiſtrate, piſmire and indu- 
ftrious perſon ; ſufficient variety of theſe is colle- 
Qed by Eraſmn.. Under fimile*s are compreheu-. 
ded alſo Metaphors, Allegorics, Fables , Parables, 
Symbols and the like. And it were a good exer- 
ciſe amongſt a circle of Scholars,to propoſe a Sym- , 
bol( the eaſieſt firſt) and every one to anſwer in 
his turn; v. g. let every one = his- Symbol of- 
fortitude, and a motto or. word for it ( which may 
be ſupplied out of Parnaſſus Poetica. )ſuch as; 2 
Pillar, which ſuſtaineth the greateſt weight laid 
upright upon it , the motto Rettum ftabile ; a Palns 
tree that grows up againſt a preſſure,” T'# neceds 
malis, ſed contra audentior ito; to 4 Die, hays quadra< 
1 3 An oakgn-bough ſtruck with li htn p , iImPa- 
ridum ferient: A Rock, an Amvill, an helmet , &c.. 
Fables are taken ( as Symbols from. things natue \ 
rall) from-things animate., as an Eagle, om % 
C. 


md ſubjects, which 


of are colleted 
of praCtiſe is, to ap 
z Or as Occur in 
converſation , to ſomewhat of morality , policy, 
&c. As ſeeing an Ivy thruſt down the wall 'vpon 
\ Which it grew , one ſaid, that was the perfect em: 
blem of a flatterer; an onyon having its germe 
covered with ſo many ſcales, repreſenteth a man 
that ſubtily conceals his intention under many 
\ pretences, and the like. | | 
2 For reading ; verſe him well in s-ventive Aw 
thors, ſuch are generally all Paradoxifts , Satys. 
riſts, ſuch as write one 
tors, Controvertiſts, and generally Orators and 
-ntilian ," Seneca; I name him 
is matter be very good , yet 
* he husbands it well, and ſpreads it thin. Among the 
. Latin Poets, Lxcan, 7wvenal, Clandian, Epigram- 
watiſfts, &c. Let him alſo uſe his own imventicn 
* before he reads upon his ſubject; and in reading 
ſet down what his own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or 
beſides, the Author; and let him alwaies read. 
Caſirderagy reports of Tally, that he. refuſed to 
en it was expected, becauſe he had not' 
read upon his ſubject. 
» For imitation; let him imitate thoſe he read-- 
Eh ( as is taught in Rhetorick ) by tranſlating ,/ 


Poets, as Cicero, 
laſt, becauſe, thou 


ainſt another, Declama. 


paraphra- 
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&c. clothing them with ſpeech and action ; ſuckW#£ 
« betwixt Men,are P arables. So there are mixture 
all theſe, as Eaſter ſaid to the Griggs , tarde ven 
rant. There are alſo com | 
they call Emblems, of which Alciat , Samburin, 
and many others have made Volums. ' Such aj 
t Men, a vaſt number where 
"5potizes and others. Another 
all ſuch things as he 
buſineſs «. 
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n ; ſug fog , epitomsz3ng , and compoſing upon his own ſub- 


xturegf ject ſomewhat like the ot 


er. Give him the ſame 
ſubje&t with an Author unknown to him ; and then 
compare his conceits, fancies, reaſons, metaphors, 
&c. with the Authors. Let him alſo vary diſcour- 
ſes, as an Hiſtory into a Dialogae, or Epiſtle, which 
take their Arguments from all occaſions ; as An- 
tevor to Priamms , to ſend back Helena. Agamen 
wy to Menelaus to quit her. So to, vary Come- 
.dies and Dialogues into Epiſtles and Diſcourſes, 
as Mijtio to Demeas to ſpare his Son , and the like, 
7. 4 For Common-places and helping the Inven- 
tion by them , many have written py copiouſly; 
others think it altogether unuſefull. For Jo (> 
perience teſtifies 3 That thoſe, who have paſſed the 
courſe of their Studies, and never underſtood or 
practiſed this Art , have yet had very good In- 
yentions ; thae thoſe who uſe their fancies,do not 
at all ſerve themſelves of theſe common-places, . 
nor beg at every door for Arguments and Meta- 
phors; that the matter ſuggelted by theſe places 
3s onely general , or an heap of univerſal notions, 
which is rather a diſavantage then an help. Thus 
I' Art de penſer. But on the contrary, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that all the Ancients, Ariftorle , Ci- 
cero,, &c, made great account of this ; :hat though * 
ſome have ſuch great parts, that they can wit 
out Art perform the effects of art, yet all Fields 
have not a River-or a Spring in them , but re- 
_ the diligence of a hucket; :hat thoſe ( whom 
ey called Sophifte ) who governed learning in 


their dayes, made Profeſſion, out of theſe places, ' 
+ to teach to diſcourſe upon uy fonje pro & con- 
ſpoken concern- 

_ ing it: 


jrs , and to ſay all that could 


ng it; that many of late daies have attained toy 
plauſibility in diſcours meerly by Z=llies art, which 
is but a few of thoſe common-places ; and thok 
too the moſt generall and indiſtin& : char all cog 
ceptions are drawn out of theſe places ; and if rex, 
ſon naturally as it were, and of her ſelf runs tg 
* them, it cannot but be- very uſeful ( for Art is4 
more certain guide then Nature)to make her ſce het 
own power, to diſcover to her ſelf her great treq. 
ſure, and to direct her, whither to go for what ſhe 
wants. For if the Soul be a great Palace furniſhed 
with all neceſfaries; is it not a conſiderable aſſiſtance 
to the general Diſpenſer, to ſhew him where every 
thing is diſpoſed and depoſited in its proper place? 
The ſole reaſon, why theſe are not more tavghitin 
the. Schools, is , becauſe they are included in and 
earned ne with , Logick and Philoſophy; 
and _—_ the uſe of the Topicks in Logick be 
quite different from the uſe of theſe; ( which ſeems 
to be the miſtake of that Author ) yet being the 
things are the ſame, it is left to the diligence and 
capacity of- the Underſtanding, to apply them'ac. 
cordins to all their uſes. The uſes of Topicks in 
Logick and Rhetorick,are onely to produce afſent 
in our ſelves or others , either by conviction or 
perſwaſion ; but thoſe ſerve alſo to procure a right 
* notion and apprehenſion of things , by conſidering 
all that belongs to them : as alſo to communicate 
the ſame right notions to others3 and by queſtions 
to draw forth ſuch notions as are in other per- 
ſons. It is true alſo, that theſe places are general; 
for being the common ſprings of wit and invention, 


they cannot be otherwiſe; Invention, being the well 


* applying of general prodigazes to particular 7 
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Thus much alſo I confeſs,that theſe 7 opscky are not 
ſo profitable to them,who already underſtand Scien- 
ces., as to thoſe: who are ignorant.z and concern=- 
ing the uſefulneſs of them to ſuch, atteo Pelle- 
grin; ( of whoſe Fonts de'sngegnoI have made much 
uſe in, this chapter ) telleth us; that the Gentle- 
man , for whom he compoſed that Book , by the 
uſe of it, arrived to ſuch a-perfeCtion,zas to be 
able in-a ſhort time to write, without defacing one 
word , many pages concerning any the meaneſt 
ſubject propoſed to him, to the great admiration 
of as many as knew him, | | 
It is alſo to be noted,that ſome ſubjets are barren, 
which notwithſtanding will ſerve very well for 
beginners ; ſuch are univerſall , plain , ordinary, 
themes and propofitions , which are to be fertt- 
lized by divers Artsfices ; chiefly. by clothing them 
with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed cirewnſtauces; Huch 
as have a ſhew of novelty or unexpectedneſs , for- 
nothing elſe is grateful.. As to congratulate for a 
degree , marriage , &c. are barren,except there be 
ſomewhat particular of age, ſeverer examination, 
extraordinary merit, &c. Jt #s alſo tobe wted , 
that, though ſome perſons have ſuch happy In- 
ventions,that they can preſently compare notions, 
and as it were deſcant ex tempore_ upon a ſubject; 
yet will they ſometimes. be at a loſs, and then 
theſe Tepicks will be uſefull unto them , though 
perhaps not ſo much as to ordinary wits; who 
muſt read, and obſerve much, that they may ſtore 
up a Rig of conceptions ; and praiſe much 
ſo, that they may reaaily and eaſily by their que- 


ſions pump out what is to ſerve their occaſions. 


-For every propoſition ix the anſwer to ſome geſtion, 
an 


a 


and we think we underſtand perfefily , when ws 


are able to anſwer any queſtion concerning our ſub | Vp 
jet. All ſubjects alſo are either"of Single words, or wD 
propoſitions. | | ; ot 


Invention concerning ſingle words conſiſts chief. 
ly m ſubſtituting other ſingle words for it, whe. 
* ther for expreſhons onely , or to raiſe more mat. 
ter for propoſitions. XN Ay. 
In ſhort, the height of the Invention, a ſingle fo: 
. word is capable of, is an high Metaphor , Cats fac 
chreſis, or Hyperbole. I will give you an example of Av 
a ſingle theme,and how the fancy defcants upon, and | Er. - 
menageth it through all the Predicaments , out of ann 
Tmman. T heſanro, to fave my ſelf the labour. His 
ſubjeR is a Bee dead in Amber, which he makes 


a compoxnd ſubjet, and takes firſt the ſeveral parts, | 
Bee, and Amber. vo 
| SUBSTANTIA. be 
AP1S. Animans, fer , avicula , corpuſculum vivax, | .. s 
_ onſettum. p - 


ELECTRUM, Gemma inanimis , Heliadum ſororun 


darrymna , arborum [ader , humor concretus , viſcus, 7 
gels. | - 
t6 


QUANTITAS. 


AP. Puſils, brevis, levis , monſtreſ. 
Et. Guts, ftilla, rara merx , informe corpm , for- 


2145 fe vn omnes vertens. 


534 AP. 

QUALITAS. f, 

( 

AP. Flava, axricolor ( for firſt ſhe was iron-co- | Ex. 


| loured, till Jove changed that for golden, becauſe la 
ſhe was his Nurſe) /onore, iaqondeſe » Prodens, | 4 9 


eaula, | , 


F; 3 


* que ſcrinidlis ſervatre. 


” py 
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 ſedula , cafta, vilis , metuends, ſonitu minax. 

Ei. Flavum, mollicolor , illuſtre , perſpicuum , cla» ' 
"am , pretioſum , nobile , a finids aridun , tenax, 
gelidum:, fragile , fterile, 


RELATIO. 


Ay. Fimo-genita, mellts genitrix , mobilifſima 1nſe- 
forum, Fovus nutricula, fera ſoctalis, Reip. amans,, 
fucorum hoftis , Regi fida , Colonts chara; Harpyez, 
Amatoni ,, Pegaſo fimilis ;, Ariſtei inventam. 

Et. Ex popmlo genitum; matrons charum ; ſpeculs, 
axro , vitro, fimile. 


ACTIO ET PASSIO. | 
AP. Hortos popalatiy; dulces, & floribus ſuccos delibat;, 


furunculos inſeftatur ; nocuis nocet ; telum jaculatur; 
venena fundit ; neftareos mulitur favos ;; facibus te- 
ras miniſtrat ; alits mellificat ; domos architettatyr, 


Remp. gerit , Regibns paret; pro Rege mulitat 3 


famo necatur. 

Ei. Magnetica virtate paleas rajit ; animaleula il- 
laqueat; latra mordet; oculos allicit; Phaetontem ex- 
tinflum deflet ; artificum torno expolitur , elabo- 
PARKNY. 


LOCUS. ET SITUS. 


AP. Hyblea, Cerropia , edoris inmate floribus , hor- 
pinoy» , Cerats' wrbis inquilina ; demi. nidie 
ficat ; dulces nidos (aver. | ; 

Ei. In Eridars rips , ad Phaethontic ſepulchrum ſtil- 
lat; monilibus & armillis inſerizar,; theſauris at- 


M MO- 
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MOTUS. | 
AP, Per florea rara volitat, vagatar ; ſemper fugax, 
guaſs aliger equus, & equcs;, dum volitat , Pre 
at. 
EL. Trunco heret & profluit ; lentum , ſegne. 
QUANDO. 


AP, Brevis avi.; in caſtris hyemat ; vero now ſe 
prodit ;, in anrora roſcidum nettar legit. 
EL. Fternum , immortale 3. vere liquatar 3 denſatur 


bruma. 
'HABERE. 


Ap, Pennigera, alata, liricata , armata ;,. tubam 
& haſtam gerit; ipſa telam & pharetra. 
Er. Aurium appendix ; virginam geſtamen . monis 


linm dccns & Iuxns ;. inter opes numeratur. * © 


So joyning ſeverall of thefe together , you may 
call a Bee Ingerioſum 5n(eftum ; hyblea hoſpes 3 4: 
tes cecropia ;-nobil:ſſima fin filia; aurea Fours altrix; 
florum preg , biruds ; flore [atelles ;, cerearum edinm 
architetta; neftaris propinatrix; mellis opifex ; puſils 

orum Harpyia ; volans venefica ; loricata avicula; 
alata Amazon ; volatilis tuba; viva telorum pharetrs; 
furunculorum terriculum,, &c. 


And Amber , Pretioſum gelw ; Inflwoſa Eridaw 
gemma; jacunda Heliadum lachryma & monile ; Pha- 
ethontis funus ; lapideum mel; aridus liquor 3 concre- 
us fixer ; aurum fragile ; gemmens arborum ſudor; 
gelsdus 1gnis 3 viſcoſa Inx ; avicularam illex & peds 
ca; flavus palearum magnes ; gemma rapax go 

ulva 


et 


I mY 


x41 
delici 
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ua Eridani ſupeMex ; labrice opes , tenaces divitie; 
populea ſpolia;, lapts now-lapis, armillarum pupilla ; 
lachrymoſum Matronarum delicinm , nobile aurium 
nds. 

x Then he joyns both together , not conſidering 
that the Bee 1s dead, | | | | 


SUBSTANTIA!: 


Nova Ano_—_— ! olim flebils Niobe mſa- 
xum , nunc apis flebilem in gemmam migrat : Mire 
delicie! Apus inter gemmas numeratur : lapts anima-- 
tr , animal lapideſcit: Meduſam vidit apicula ; imo 
eadem Meduſa eft & lapis : novas natura avcet- 
inſitiones , in arbore gemmas , in gemmis apes : prodj- 
gioſa fecunditas , lapis aviculam partarit, Fc. 


QuaNrTirTas. 


 Myrmecidus anaglyptis adnnmerandum opus 3 aple 
in gutta, Unice hac apis rempub. peroſa fibi. vivit'; 
fola ſum implet aviarium , & puſilla ſe th auld ja» 
fat, GC. 

QuatliTtas. 


Fulva apis fulva Incet in gemma; elefirum dixe- 
ris in eleflro. Cerne ut gemmes Tadiet x ng i010- 
bile inſeflum ; dices etiam Apicula eft ſydns. Alger 
Apis in flamma ; ardet in glatie : quid enim eleftrim 
nfs flammenm gelu? wiliſſima rerum Aþu eleftro pre» 
tim aſtruit ; neſcias utrum autri plus conferat , Ele. 
trum Apt, an Apis Eleftro. Hac pretiofior eft capti- 
va quam libera , eo charior quo- clarior.” Hem volup- 
tnarins puellarum terror Apis in gemma; de alienio 
ſuperbit Apis ,_ Ince fulgens: non _ 


RE. 
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RELAaTI1O. 


7ovis altrix premiam alterum tulit , olim aurea, 
Sunc gemmea.; imaginem cernt quam nemo expreſſit, 


fre celo celatans ;, nimis ipſa ſui amatrix apicula pere 


petno ſe miratur in ſpeculo. 
AcT1o0. 


Arbor apim, apis oculos rapit; ex iſta gemma pateren 
donfice, Nettar apicula propinabit. Ceyne ut arito come 
plexu hbybleam volucrem gemma foveat ; dices eleltrum 
eſſe Adamantem. Ad Phaethontis ſepulchram dolens api- 
exla lacrymis obruitur. Aucupio delcantur Heliader, 
vs/cus oft lacryma. Tncanta apis in lacrymis invenit 
in{idias. In furto deprebenſa gemmeis compedibus tenet 
apicula. Non impune;arbores pupugit at flores. Florum 
predo fit arborum preds. Avare volucri viſcus ff 

emma. Eletirum vidit Apis, mel opinata in illece- 
$i laquenm reperit, Doloſas experta gemmas., viſth 
ts munere ,. &c. 


Locus =T $iTus, 


Cemmen 52 theca later venenum. In gemmd lati- 
Mr fera: & opes timentur. Apum Regina regiam in- 
venit qualem nec Semiramis. Auream domun fibi-con- 
didit Nero , Apis. gemmeam.. h 

Sumptnoſa hec Apis in gemma nidificat. In ſpeculi 
| excnbias ducit. Gemman cuftodit apis. qua cuſtoditar, 
Apim colutre Egyptii, apem avari. Infide infida las 
zebra latemtem prodit.. U 61. aſylum ſperabat. carcerew 
snvenis., QCc.. 


T Þ M- 


Aurea , 


Preſſir, 


/a per. | 


Ul 
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TExPus. 


Strenua bellatrix apis in gemma hyemat , eftivat 
in glacie. Brevis evi avicula lacrymis aternature 
N uper avis, nnnc lapis. h 

Mort us. 

Fernis feſſa laboribus apis vatationem obtinuit int 
gemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix in oftro cubat. A lento 
velox tenetur. In liguido heret , in ficco natat. Ni- 
mis alte volitans Icario lapſu nauffaginm fecit. Effu- 
gere fs poteſt , nollet, illuſtrem. ſortita carcerem. Ra- 
4 avis volugri gemma , QC. T 


HAB1TUuSs. 


Novum indumenti genns , veſtita eff apis & nuda 
pellucet. Fam matronales inter luxus feram numeres, 
as 
If 20 add to theſe another circumſtance, the 
Bee dead in Amber , you diſcover a new field of. 
matter.. 

SUBSTAN TTA.. 
| Fenefica hic jacet. cui genma. venenuw ful. Titnlo 
my eget hic tumulus, latentem cernis. Lethalis hic 
fueens , quam necuit , ſervat; dubites , apizne mortua 
fit an eleflrum vivat ; exanimatum corpus ſnnm anie 
mavit ſepulchrum. Hoc cadaver, uti Hellorenm:, 
pretio redimitur , GC. 


Qu ANTITAS, 


P ufilam hoc ſepulchruam auſaleo inſultat. In- 
2g ens 
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gens miraculum apis mortaa. Unica jam von eft Pho 
78x , alteram oftendit Eridanus. 


QuaLtirTtas. 


 Obſcura olim avicula , dum extinguitnr , Iucet. Hu 
cadavere nihil pulchrins , nihil hac umbra clarins ;, E« 
Iyfum habet in gemma. L nxns eſt ſic perire. Pretig. 
ſum hoc funus invidiam morti detraxit, 


_ RerartIo. 


 Gemmenn apiculz typum cernis in protypo. Seſe ile 
finxit & fixit. Narcifſi fatum experta eft apis in ſpe- 


enlo merſa. Hanc puelle vivam oderunt-, mortuam c0« 


AcT1o ET Pass1o. 


 FEvxnigua hac artifex majors ingenio cadaver cavit 
quam corpori ; ceream fits domnm molita , ſepulcrom 
gemmenm. Nec lachrymis eget nec face ; in lacrymit 
conditur , in tumnlo Iucet.” Crudelis Nympharun pie- 
tas | innocuam apim dum lugent , necant : hanc amore 
| an odio peremerint , neſcias , complexu prefocarunt, 
Aertue Heliades hoftem occiderunt. AMirum , auceps 
w gemma latuit. 


Locus x£tT SITtus. 


Huic cadaveri ſepulirum non debes ſed ſcrinium, 
nobili leto leta volucris fimo-genita in gemma moritar, 
Sarcophagi pulcritudine capta mortem ſollicitavit: 
H wc tumulum violabit nemo ; pretium vetat:; Rapax 
_ rapaci conditur gemma 3 florum harpjia fic con- 

s Mit. 


M 0- 


P, 


ft Pha 
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MorTus. 


Fagacem licet aviculam lenta mors tenuit. Ca ſe es 


JW abdiderat inter gemmas. Din pennis velificata chary- 


blim reperit in gemma.. Novum. malum | in lapide- 


mergi. 
TeEMPUS., Fr 


"Qed immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet , ſed more- 
ti. Eternitatem Pharso Regi aſtruit Myrrha, api 
Eleftrum , utrique lacryma. Lethali hos ſuccino mrs 
apem peradidit , Apis mortem. 


HaBERE. 


GCemmeum cadaver cerne; tales Proſerpina gem<- 
mas geſtitat. Inops viilitavit apes, dives moritur. 


Thus much for gle words ; it follows con- 
eerning Propoſitrons Or . Sentences : theſe conſift of 
ſubjet , capula, and predicate. The ſubject in Inven+ 
tion is either kept , and other copala's and pre- 
cicates applied to it; or changed to raiſe more. 
matter ; and then is ſubſtituted 1n its place either, 
1. Synonymun :as for litle , take epitome , com-- 
pendinm , pigmens , ſo, ,aromn, &c. 
or ſome other of thoſe expreſſions, found. out.in- 
the places for ſingle words. 

2. Genw; as for treachery, take deceit. 

3. Fpecres; as for treachery,take Treaſon againſt 
the Prince, or Countrey, 4s T arpeias; againſt ene- 
mies, as $50; or againſt friends, as Bocchn's 
betraying Z»garth to Syla. 

4. The Cognata; as for treachery take feigned 
friendſhip. 

5. 
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5. Or its ſmile's; as of a Fiſher baiting his hook, _ 
a Coy-duck intifing thoſe of its own kind into f PP" 


the danger. For beginning; Root, fountain, ſpring, 6. Paf 


( as of a watch ) ſeed. [4g 
6. Oppoſites ; as fidelity. Of w 


The Copala, for ſo we will at prefent call thoſe 
Perbs anxiliary, by ſome of which all queſtion } ©, 
are made, and by which the preatcares whethe | al v' 
Verbe or Noun are joyned to the ſubject. Thek | VE t 
are, am, was, With their divers caſes and per. | © f 
ſons, have , bad; do , did : make , made : ſuffer : ſhalt, | 90> 
feould: will, would : may, might : can, could : owe, | v* the 
eught: uſeth or is wont. Theſe againe vary queſtions | 15 
by the Terfes or times; preſert , paſt , or future, 
and both theſe a long or ſhort while , ſuch"are | ME 
theſe queſtions , 1s it? was it ? hath 6: been alwaiett | gux1lia 
lately,or a long time agoe? will it be? wouldit be ? may |} 0 ſu 
in be? might it be? &C. ought it or behoveth it ro bet | WE 
wfeth it, or is it wont to be? Againe all theſe are the ſul 
either affirmative or negative, Is jt not t was it not? of the- 
hath it not been ? T hey are alſo varied with 1f, o the fa 
: be, if it were or were not, what would follow 
If Alexander had fought with the Romans ? if the | 10 tie 
Sun go out of the Zodiack? nes ar 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do preſcribe | *£- 3 
no other Common-places for Invention then the | (OV 
Predicaments ; which indeed do ſupply anſwer | *e'th 
to.very many: queſtions , but not- to- all, I have Have 

"therefore rather choſen to follow Aſatteo Pellegrins, bed? 
who reduceth all Predicates that can be y_ to _=_ 
a ſubject ( as necr-as his obſervation could reach) wo 
to twelve heads , or ( as he calls them.) Fountains 
and Springs: of Invention, which are theſe. 1. The 
relation Or commerce between the objett and humane 

faculties 


' . 
- 


| of Edacation. Part. I Chap. X. "I 
| facadtics. 2. Conftituents or parts, '3. The canſer," 
ons or efficients,, 4. The End, 5. The Ati. 

| 6. Paſſion. 7. Lnality. 8. LY nantity, 0. Time. 10. 
Pring Place. 11. 5 Subjctls. -, The Correſpondents. 

Of which I ſhall ſpeak in order, ſhewing what 

tho | {#f=bradr every place containeth , and how mat- 
ions | 287 may be drawn ,out of them by queſtsors.. Yet T 
ether | ſhall not ſer down all that is to be aid, for that 
Theſe # were both impoſſible and unneceſſary 5 but ſuffi- 
| per: | cient to make the uſe of them, and of all not ſet . 
down, underſtood and practicable. The-mariter to 
uſe them is this ; ſet down the common: place with 
tions {| its gy heads-upor: a ſeveral table- or page; 
till by frequent peruſing and practiſing they be- 
h "are | come ready and” familiar to you, JThen,by-the | 
jc | auxiliary Verbs put in form of a queſtiow-;7 find x 
ay | out ſuch notions contained in! each place as are | 
o be | agreeable and fitting to your ſubject : change alſs 
are | the ſubject (as often as you have need} by ſome * ® 
- 0? | of the-former wayes, and apply theiqueſtions after | 
as;if | the ſame'manner to thenr alſo. 7 25 - 

ſ 1. Commion-place; 'Fhe- Relation of the objet 
f the | to the facultics' ob man, av divers as the facul. 

ties are; 1, Sevſe external , mernnt; 2. U der fland> 

ribe | if- 3- Expreſſion, 4+ Afetiien, Concerning ſenſe 
the | (your fubje&@ being” the object-of- ſore 0 _ 
vers | aretheſo and inflaire other queſtions, v. g. aBa; 


ave | Have't ever ſeep it 7 at leaſt: painted ?or deſcri- 
ns, | bed? might'I have ſee ir? whore? how lot 
1 to poo? how offer? had I ſeas it, what { it 
ch) ve wrought in me? F would I had/feen-it, for, * 
ins | How can TI imagine it ? what notion have I-of it? 
ſhe | hath _—_ , or ſtranger, or jintance ſeen 
e | it? had he ſeen it-, or not ſeen-it , what would have 


N followed? 


followed hath he dream*d of it ? If a Bactel be 
ſo terrible when heard, much more when ſeen; 
yet more when preſent in. it. Could virtue be 
ſeen how would it allure. all the World ! *tis pitty 
a lye cannot be ſeen, that all men might beware 
of it. Againe, the paſſion of the ſenſe affords ſuch 
queſtions as theſe. The Comet , did it deceive, 
weaken , blind, aſtoniſh , confound, pleaſe , com- 
fort , cheer, the ſenſe? 


Semper 4 Anditor tantum ? nunquamne tte 
ponam : 
Vexatne toties rauci- T heſeide Coars ? Qc. 


ng, 
wh we have a compleat notion, or /dea.of our | 


ing, &c. .C ing theſe, we frame commonly 
theſe with infinite other Iens.; v. g. Colum- 
bai*s finding out the' ne: orld. 'How came it 


into his thought ? did any think of it before ? what 
imagination or conception was formed of 1t? why 
were not ſuch, as before him had that imagina- 
tion,excited to undertake it ? did the Ancients think 
_ - it impoſſible ? did they doubt, whether it- were 
not all Sea? did they beleive their Predeceflors 


that 


% at 
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that denied the Antipodes.? how-did Colwmbay firſt 


-gfſent to it what Arguments , what Authorities 


moved him ? if he had not thought upon it, would 
any. other ? A thing ſo probable did it find many - 
abetters ? &c, How did it move, work upon, Co- 
lambs when he firſt gave his full conſent-? what 
Reſolutions did he take yo it: 2-626. 154 end 
3» Expreſſion, or. that faculty which diſcoyers 
our minds to-others, comprehendeth words', lan- 
guages , ſpcken or written our own Or forreign-;' an- 
cient Or modern ;, copious Or barren ; elegant or rude; 
pleaſant or harſh; perſpscuons or obſcure ; amtuguons, 
equivocal , (ynonymous , proper , natural , figurative. 
Agaire , verſe or proſe; narration , interpretation, 
queſtion ; inſtratting , diſputing , determining-, affirns- 
ing, denying, propoſing , an(wering , confuting , am= 
alifring , exhorting , praying , commanaing , adviſing, 
congratulating , condoling , &Cc. All theſe againe are 
trae Of falſe ; likely or 'unlikgly ; doubtful; Or cer= 
tan. 
R To this hen are referred alſo all exprefſions not 
y. words as by painting ,. graving , {ymboir, ems 
blems , charatters, DNfhere, beroghficls > inopreſac 5 
as alſo ſigns with the'hand ; eye, or-'other 'mo- 
tion of the body ; either natural, or by conſent of 
gencral cuſtome, or particular correſpondence. As 
M a names expreſſions of paſſions » 48 ighing, 
, ing ,- oc; } 7% Fe? 4103 bf 
 ... £-, Being to ſpeak of America. and-its Inha- 
bitants ; I ask what is the;name. of the Countrey? 


| what language it is ? who impoſed /it ? whence 


derived or took he it 2. what is -its-true {ignifica- 
tion ? what the reaſon, of impoſing it 2 what ſyn- 
onymas to it ? is. it equivocall 2. who hath writ - 
| f 2 it 


- 
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it ? in what language how mock 2 &c, | 
- Againe, is there: any Map-of it ? what doth it | 


reſemble ? is it painted where? &c, © + 
4. Aﬀettion hath th theſe id-dends; whence uy 


_ may- be fu » Delight and trouble; pary 
and--pleaſwe; le and haired; de fire or pale, 
hope or fear ; gratitude or ingratitade : anger , as | 
ration, 'veneration , comtempt , indignation, compaſſion, 
complacency. , and” in ſhort all other (motions , of 
; of the Soul." In: reference whereto'I de. 
mand if v, 2.'4 viſit of a friend hath ever',” and 
when, and how often, delighted me ? whether it 
'be a thing deſirable;, joyfull, &c. to me? or ifto 
any-other,, and: to whom; 2 &c. Ifhe ſhould come, 
how would my palions be affected ? what CON. 

tent 2 .&E; © 
Þ E.* Second common. niece of Conſtituents con 
raineth three-heads. 2. of efential degrees of 'Ge- 

. nws's-, Specter, &c. 2. of Particulars of ics Species, 

and 3. of -parts conſtitutive, © 
The firſt hath ds all | Eſſential predicates, 
Beginning firſt witth exe, If your ſubjedt 


V; pogern fron , or if there be fiich a 
bo pending Toi ge of accident. If 
« ſabftunce , wi ory, gk, mn If an 


Ne? of your genus kar come-to 
elf. 


Eaple. there <oo thing? * abſence | 
SEL, —_ 4 ſubſtance created'? corporeal? 


——_—_—_— ? irrational? 
volative > wilde * that flies fingle;, not in* om 


'my., &c. 


of "'Edecition. Patt. 1; \Chags. XF, agg 
with a hooked-beak?hving by: prey?&c, Se concern- 
ing the firſt predicate ,, many queſtions offer them - 
ſelves. As, War is a thing, no great matter if it 
were fot in the World, Were not that we ſee - 
it aRed every day, we ſhould eſteem it a fabu- 


| : ſous chimera; ſach . as Cerberns 4 and the Frrces. 


Were it not , from how many calamities ſhould 


' we be free? Oh that there: were never knowa the 


games of quarrels, difſentions, hatreds , fightings! 
but that love, charity, and peace reigned every 
where, What fort of entity is War? purſuing it 
through all its differences ; it is an Action ,' not 
peaceable or profitable, but troublefome- and of. 
fenſive : offenſive upon deliberation , not by Ne- 
ture, 8s cold is contrary] to heat: for intereſt of 
ſtate, to diſtinguiſh it from robbery. or private 
quarrels. Men with open violence , not ſe- 
cret plots, with armed multitudes, againſt an c- 
pemy that defends himſelf with a competent Ar 

The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conſiderations, if 
the ſubject be one or many , fimple or verious; 
and of how many ſorts, v. g. how many ſorts of 
Eagles? of War ? - » by Land, offenfive, 
defenſive ; juſt , unjuſt; horſe ; or foot-fights ; fair 
or barbarous. So for particulars the War of the 
Tarks againſt' the Vevetians , Engiifh againſt Hob 
lenders, French againſt Spaniards. 

The third of Conflitxent parts , whether effex- 
tial, integral; and theſe howegeneal or bereregenesl. 
Adjuerits, as hairs are parts of. Beaſts , leaves of 
Trees, and apnea excrementitious ,; or cife 
perfective an ornament; as*pillars are- parts 
of noble Buildings, — » Fountains, Piaz- 

3 24'S 


2a's, &c.- of preat' Cities. Or parts of order, as 
beginting ,- middle, end: ſuperior, inferior; in« 
- "ternal, external, &c. The Soul, hath it parts? may 
it have? why hath it or hath it not ? if it had or 
had not , what ſort of parts?. how many , &c. * 


I TI. "The third Common-place is: of Caſes, 


efficients or principles, to which are reduced , o- 


caſions , inſtruments , means , Or any concurrents , af- 


fiftants,, or acceſſories to produce the effeft. Theſe 


' againe are remote, near, Or immediate ; univerſal, 


particular: primary principal, or ſecundary and lefy 
principal : -total , partial: ſeparate , conjoyned : snter- 
wal , external : neceſſary , contingent , fortuitons , in- 
tended : weak, ſtrong : which may , or may not, be 
bindreds. eaſy , hard: poſſible , impoſſible : prepared; 
ared : diſpoſitions , &c. Agnine' all theſe are 
either of the-thing it ſelf, or t 
as it 1s. "1 | 


In human actions- alſo are other heads), as the | 


Perſon , our ſelves , or ſome other , friend , neighbours 
ſtranger , enemy ; Which. work cither by charxce , 
by reaſon, by paſſion , and theſe love , hatred , &c. 
by force , neceſſity , or violence; by cuſtome , by error 
or miſtake , by opportunity, &c. as War : by whom 
or between whom: made? who the occaſion ? what 
moved to it ? what was the true cauſe? what the 
tence ? whence began it ? with what Armes and 
orces was it men ? what inſtruments or 
furniture ? what conveniences ?:how many artille- 
ry? how many horſe ? how many foot ?-how many 
ſhot ?-what ftock. of money ?:what ſtreagth ? what 
experience? what counſel ? who the General? what 
a one--for :8kill ,*courage;, fortune ? 'what under- 
Officers: of all: ſorts ? how qualified 7 was _ 
: traine 
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e thing-being ſuch ., 


to the Agent, his friends, neighbours , 


"or dowry 
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ſtrained: to. fight ? did he undertake the carge 
voluntarily ? out of duty ? ambition ? doth he 
menage it by intelligence ? treachery ? or force? 

I V. The fourth Common-place is of the End 
and Means , or of Good; for the end of every 
Agent and every _ is Good , _— reall or 
ceming ;, neer or far off ; private or publich, '* 
4 Of-'E nds = wo vl _ degrees or ſubordi. 
nations. The a/timate or ſxpreme end. The chiefeſt 
is the glory of God the Creator : ne the A 
m_ TUnwerſe. And theſe are univerſal of all ' 

ings. Next follow more particular or mediate 
ends, the conſervation of the Species, the conſer= 
vation of the [ndividuwm : its delight or pleaſure; 
excellency ; and convenience; honeftums , or = ; profit. - 

e pu- 
blick, his Countrey , &c. : 

All naturall Agents, though they work for an 
end, yet intend it not, but are directed to it. 
'Onely man being a rational creature , knows and. 
almes at- an end. And: the end of the man is one, 
of his Art, another : as the ſtatuary makes a ſta. - 
tue to get mouey , &c. but of his Art is to reſem=" 
ble the Archetype. Of Mens intentions or aims, 
fome are principall, others acceſſory , ſome ordinary, 
others accidentall. Pompey married Ce/ars daughter, 
not for the love of progeny, nor for her beauty, 
, but for his own ambition , an-acciden- 


tall end to marriage. Some dre ,thers perverſe; 
as a Father recounts to his Son her worthy a- 
Ctions of his Anceſtors , to provoke him to the 
ke ; which. he perverts to pride , libertigiſme, 
dis-ſubjetion to Laws and Magiſtrates , and in- 
folence towards his inferiors. 


this happens 
N 4 ſome. 


_— 


_ oe SS : 
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ſometimes out of error and miſtake 3 as when an 


Orator diverts his Art to get applauſe; ſometimes 


alſo out of malice and wickedneſs, 2s whena Ges. 


neral defires Vidtory to ſatisfy private revenge. 
When 8 man goes to Chadh bf 
hanſome woman, &e. 
Againe of ends, ſome are a/t;wete and princi- 
pall, others /zcandory , inftrumentall , or means 
to obtain the cther. As a Prince gives out money, 
wo form an Arm 
come him , to take away his dominion , to ſeize 
it for himſclf. Fhis is the ultimate. end, the other 
are means.. Of theſe alſo ſome are pr er and cons 
yenient forthe end, as if he that deſigns to be 3 
er learns to:menage an Horfe, to underſtand 
and uſe arms, to endure hunger, cold, 
neſs, wounds, _ , Te. Shan ae ks 
proper , as to quarrel, to ſwagger , to 
fight, ki and fayyevery, .one — pier To bean 
Orater , the. proper means are to ftudy —_— 
«and argumentati imitate Cicoe, 
_ go obſerve the beſt way of diffoling bis mar 
—_ with good words, phrafes , f6i- 
_— "hc. contrary and i improper Way, or. ra 
ther impediment, is to a parcell 
| ny well-ſounding words ,'8 few ſnaps of wit, 


Againe-, ſome ends are braived, others hindred; 
as a man defires health and ſtrength fed grandes 

patine tucetaque craſſa annuere bis fuperes vetnere. 
A Father de 
dent , and yon him Maſters, Books, &c, but 
the young man abandons himfelf to ill company 
&c. hindred 'by our own folly. , oppoſition - of 


friends, 


look upon Ky 


to fight an enemy.,- to over... 


Wearl- - . 


his Son to be virtuous and pru- 
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| | friends, enemies:, &c.. or fortuitous accidents. : 


Queſtions concerning.the End-are ſuch as theſe. 


| Wherefore, why fo , to what end, purpoſe , inten- 


tion? for whoſe ſake ? for what good doth , work- 
eth., maketh, he this ? what ſhall he reap by it? 


hath he obtained his end ? hopeth he , thall he ob- 


tain it ? what means taketh he to obtain it ? are 
they rationall , prudent , proper ? who can , hath, 
will hinder him ? or it ? 

V. The 5, Common-place is of Afions. Where- 
of ſome are_immanent , when the Agent is alſo the 
patient , commonly. exprefied- by Verbs neuters 
is Latin. Such are, to grow, to faile, ro move, 
to-reſt , to want, to haſt , to declame, to ſtudy, 
&c. to think , underſtand, &c. others are iran/ient, 
when the t and Patient are divers, and are 
iy by Verbs tranſitives, as ſtriking , heat- 
ng az QC EST ; WALES od | 

Againe , ſome actions concern being z as v. £: 
Pride , what doth , come, ſhall, will, &c. it pro= 
duce? [ Note that all the auxiliary Verbs have their_ 
greateſt uſe and force. in this Claſſe ] generate , 
perfect , preſerve , conſume, deſtroy ? Converſa- 
tion begetteth fimilitude in manners, mutual cog- 
fdence, unitivg intereſts, conſerves-. friendſhip , 
and is apt to procure advancement , &c, Debau-. 
chery conſumes the eſtate, deſtroys health, &c, 

Others concern qualities , and indeed all ations 
proceeds from the- virtues or faculties of their A« 
gents ; whether natural or acquiſite z ard Actions - 


are as various, and copious, as Qualities are, As 


8 wiſe man gives good counſel , and doth his a» 
Rions wiſely. A young man doth , can, may , is 
wont to do fooliſhly. Strang Wine, doth , is apt 

r0 
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to inebriate. In action, the place, time, and quay 


more then Venus; more alſo when neerer. How 
doth it move, aQt ? by it ſelf, by another ? by 
Nature, force, chance; as the Efficient, end; 
many &c. circularly ? diretly ? how in youth? 
ow in age ? how at firſt? how afterwards ? ſlow] 
or haſtily ? conſtantly or by intermiſſions > equth 
Iy or unequally? mediately or immediately, 
To action are reduced alſo Conſequents or Ef. 
fefs, which anſwer to the Cueſtion , what doth 
* 1t, or he, work ? and of theſe ſome are wade, ſome 


ſelf; as, the room is no longer light then it is cn« 
lightened. If the Auditors- mind him. not, all is 


on.. - | * 
- Others remain after the action is ended; as health 


remains, when the ſtudy is finiſhed. Science gets 
honour , honour employment , _ ment riches. 
A Prince what doth he? what ought he &c, to do? 
to aiminiſter Juſtice. What) will that do, or is 
it apt to produce? to maintain plenty , ſecurity, 
peace.' What are the <ffects of theſe, naturally, 
uſually , alwaies , continually ? the peoples love, 
and readineſs to ſpend their lives and eſtates for 
him. Hence no danger of infurreQions , rebellions 
&c. he will live-in- great honour, and reverence 
with - his Neighbours , -&c. The golden apple, 
| thrown by diſcord amongſt the Gods at a fealt, 
 vwhat conitquents had, it , might it have, Gt _ 

| ight 


_ tity often afford matter conſiderable. He can ſpeak 
more boldly ingan Ale-houſe , then a Court. The: 
Sun warmeth and enlightneth ( becauſe bigger J 


are done; ſome endure na longer then the action it - 
done , as ſoon as -the Preacher hath ſpoke his Þ 


remains, though the Medicine have ended; Science - 


| Mercuries- deſcent to carry him the meſſage: His 


——_ —— 


' *- Why do ſome: men grow as fat as E bad, none 


light of the gueſts : Emulation and deſire of the 


' may be alſo cafily applied to Paſſion. 
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three Goddefſes : Chuſing of Pars to be Judge: 


vndertaking-it: his beholding the three Goddefles 
&c. So the immediate effe&t of the San is heat, 
thence. the warming of the Earth ;raifing vapors, 
thence clouds , raine. Againe, from heat, Seaſons 
- the. year , generation of all plants, metalls, 
E, 
\.VI. The fixth Common-place is of Paſſion, or 
receiving an Action. Bur eſpecially ſuffering, which + 
ischiefly of evil. To this vlog efng ale , being 
done; was the World ? could it be * Tould it be 
made- from eternity ? the rebuilding of the City, 
is it, -may it, could it be done, finiſhed ; perte- 
ed , deſtroyed , conſumed and changed into bet- 
ter , worſe ? : 


as big as Golsah? Qualities. The Moon, becauſe 
receiving her light | the Sun; is: ſubject to 
Eclipſes , changes, full, &c. Priamws , becauſe 
old, lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdome, to ſee 
his Sons ſlain , his City deſtroyed, &c.. The Ethio- 
_ burnt with heat, the Z aplarder frozen with 
cold, 

In ſumme, what ever. heads belong: to ation, + 


What doth the object work upon us ? our 
ſenſes ? &c. what do all Simples and Medicines; 
Aire , and all things ( called by Phyſitians ) preter- 
natural ? all things edible ?. &c. work upon us in 
order to health and ſickneſs ? what do all Arts 
work ? : what all virtues ,-vices , eltates;, ages , 
ſexes, &c, work? well ? ill? or C— 
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happy, &c. Evil the contrary. 1n reſpe# of -othery, 
. neceſlary, helpfull, ſuperfluous , profitable, agrees 
ble , hurtfull, &c.-as Lacsfer was created a mok 
noble and excellent ſpirit ; but afterwards became 
unfortunate, wicked , dangerous, malicious,in en 
deavouring to diminiſh the glory of God , and dg. 
viiing miſchief to man. Full of hatred againſt 
Heaven, and deceit againſt Earth, &c. by, which 
means he is become the vileſt , and molt detes 
ftable of all Creatures. by 
2. Qualities occult , which are known onely by 
their actions. What is the power , faculty, &e, 
of the Zoadftone ? to draw Iron, to make it move 
towards the North &c. who could believe the 


ready, ſlow : 


alſo and 
head, 


gs. Ad- 


V 11. The 7" Common-place is of ;2nabrie | 
which hath theſe heads. 1. Good and evi! in chews 
ſelves ,;good is'perfe& , worthy , noble ; excellent, 


paſſions : virtucs and vice belong to'this. 


. 
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Jong, 


Kaba * Wa 


8. Adjmnfts; as maked , clothed, armed , adorn- 
ed, trimmed; not men-ouely , but Houſes, Ci- 
ties, Sepulchres, Fountains , and the like. 

- 6. Sitwation; as Cloth is tenter'd, folded , &c. 
a Pillar upright , leaning, fallen , hanged up, &c. 
« living creature ſtandeth, fitteth, lyeth, kneeleth, 
Cc, FR Te | 

«72. Relations; as Lord, Subject , Judge, Advo- 
cate, accaſed , Magiſtrate, Maſter, Servant,-Scho- 
lr., teacher :'maried , unmaried; rich , poor, &c, 
noble , ignoble ; glorious, in- diſgrace, &c. 
VIIL. The $8 Common-place is ngty; 


' this is eaſily and vulgarly known: witty its ſpecies, 


Toit therefore belong number, one, many , few; 
&c. v. xg. How many Suns are there 7 is'it never 
ſeen ME. es or triple ? why can: therebe nomore? 
if there were more, what would follow? is it di- 
viſible or indiviſtble ? extended ? 'how far ? how 
many parts hath it * how greatis it ? how large, 
kph, thick? greater then the Earth ? how 
ofter-? how is it to be meaſured ? how long hath 
it laſted ? is it diminiſhed or iucreafed'? hath it 
any weight? _ | | 


the future are. concerned. our hopes, fearcs , pro. 
vidence , cautiouſneſs , &c. Y Fs 
2. Divers meaſiires of- time; as ayes, Jews, 
months , days , houres , moments ,- and parts of time 
as Morning , Evening ; Spring , Summer ; Infancy, 
Childhood, &c. the beginning , middle , ending of 
the Duration 'of any thing. = 
_ 3. Occaſion, as favourable, opportune zac 
cuſtomed ,-purpoſed ; &c. with their contrarie, 
| R. The 10* Common. place is where , or place, 
To which belong. 1. The. ſeveral parts of the Unis 
verſe ; as Air, Earth, Fire , Water , Heavens , Fire 
mament , -&c... North ,”South , &c,. Zones}, Cli. 
mates , Ec. Land, Sea, Iſlands, &c. Countries, 
Afia, Africk , &Cc. . India mittst char , molles-ſua-thars 
Saber, Where ſhall we find deceit?. in Shops and 
Markets , in narrow Souls,: Where-ſubtilty ? in the 
Genoxeſes, Where Induſtry ? in Holland. | 
2. Place is either Proper , common; due , belong. 
ing fo auother. A Scholar in a Market is a fiſh on 
ay land, Place alſo is netwra!ll, violent, acciden- 
_ ral; where it ought, is wont ; it may ſafely, well, 
be. Our Countrey , dwelling , &c. : 
3- Differences of place ;, before; behind; on the 
right , left &c. hand ; above, under ; over againſt, 
towards , &c. neer to, far off ; in , by, at, &c. 
Where frood Carthage ? [taliam contra., T yberina- 
gue oftie, Where is water to be. had? in the Foun- 
gain, River, Sea, Well, &c.  ,. 
'. 4+ Lualities of place, cold, hot; fruitful , barren; 
clean, dirty ; champaigne , mountainous, tilled , 
untilled, ſandy, chalky , &c. deſert , inhabited. 
|: q- Czvil places, as an Houſe, Town, Village, 
Villa, Shop, Market-place., Strect , Thears 


urcn, 
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| Church, Hall. Publique or private. Sacred or pro- 


f own. Where do flatterers frequent? the Court. 


j tris, craſſogue ſub acre natus. 


Face, &c. - 


fane , ſolitary, inhabited , our own , anothers. 
Where may a man plant, build, &c. ?. upon his 


6. The power or property of place. Vervecuns in pa- 


XI. The 11 Common-place is the /abjef to 
which any thing belovgeth, or wheres any thing &. 
There is nothing that may not be the ſubject- of 
another. The caufe may be of its propriety. Vir- 
tuous ations to whom are they proper ? in whom 
to; be found ? in prudent perſons, What. things are 
hot ? thoſe expoſed to the Sun, are' neer to the 
fire, are in motion. Who are cunning? they who 
have much experience, The effects and ſigns. Who 
are noble ? they' who do nothing baſely, or craftily. 
Who are true Princes ? they who govern for the -o 
good of their People. Who are ſubject to-anger? 

ey who have a ſharp noſe, curled haire , red 


Subſtances are moſt properly the . fubje&t of 
other things. As God is the fountain, of goodneſs, 
the Angels receive it immediately from him. Men 
and other Creatures are good each in his kind. - 

So for all other things. What things art, may 
be., uſe to be-,-ought to be , accounted long? 
[ARtions and Paſhons.] 2 Journey from: Englexd 
10 China. The works of Toftatue Abulenſi Delay of 
what is earneſtly defired./{ Time] the lives of Men 
before the Flood. Þ Place] the way from Pars to 
Conſtantinople. What things are weak and-feeble., 


Quantity 7 things ſmall and. litle, ity.] 
3: perſons, Women, pale perſons, i, tired 
&c. | Action ] Children, old Men. [ Place ] the 
Aftaticks , &c. X11. 
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- X [1 The laſt ace is Correſpondent 

which hath many under.it, 

1. Before and after; ficlt , RE third, Gr oma > : 
laſt : beginning , midle , ending. More or lefs, Y' txs, C 
Whether is before, $atarn or the Sn? in dignity 

and perfection the 'Sun is before: in place wy | 

a Saturn is before. In time they are 6 
u 

: 2. The ſame and divers or different. Virgil was 

the Author of the Georgicks, who of the MEneidr? 

the ſame. How doth his Poems differ from Ho 


mers , T heeerinns ,- Heſjod, T aſſo, &6,?" * be 
h; "Equall and. wneguall : double , triple, JA ow 
half, and gynerally all Proportiohs.: - | invent 


Zike, anbles contrary , : and theſer ki 
ed with more gnd ing goth, and Far. C4 = 
' ſar were like in: boldneſs , unlike in- tature-;.of | Book 
contrary diſpoſitions. Whether was more prudent clares 
| Teſs fortunate? 61 bee Sms wag —— , 
or Dionyſus a worſe Tyrant ? the Aſtrologues e 
hong Ceſars death', brings to mind. the ith 
of the Earl of Prmbrok, Mean 
= T nie or conjuntiion in the [awe aftion;as when and j 
twoaCt oneupon anther; Marnally ,.as two ene. Þ or i 
mies , or etnalators ſecking'ts undermine one an- || tate 
other. ' Or when both 4 upon-« third , as two | Tl 
Rivals toward 'the ſame Miſtreſs. Or-both writ 
from «-thir®," as 'two' ſervame- uiider/ the” ſame | 1. 
Muſter. Or ohe atiand the othvr receive or ſuffer, as m 
#5 the Maſter and Scholar, Judge and accuſed, with 
"6 FE. ether, y00 Cf varies eons 5 
rant, quent , eter i Þ ignity” or = 
Chriſhma to arm cheer, mirth:,; s 
lity.. A feaſt Meats , Gooks, Fiſh, Fo Sucl 


ws, 


bondents 
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Fleſh , Sawces , Diſhes , Chargers, Wines, Gups, 
Plates , &c. The Spring brings in-Summer ,' Au. 
tyma , Winter. Ceſar makes me think of- Bru. 


\ Ins, Caſſint , Pompey d) Cc. 


A— 


oth . 57 "iy ly #6 
Brief DireiFions for Elicntion; 


beg the. Readers pardon, if, contrary -t& my 
I own deſign, I here fubjoyn to- the diſcourſe of 
invention, a few lines in order to regulate otir 
ſpeaking and- writing , what we have invented. 
And the rather , becauſe amongſt the very many 
Books of Rhetorick, I have not ſeen any that de- 
cares the differences and reafons of Stiles and Fi. * 
=_ ſo exactly as Emer. Theſauro. Out of him 

efore for the greateſt part, I have drawy this 
ſhort ſcheme and proſpect , whereby any , even 
meanly praGtiſed, capacities,may be able to diſcern 
and judge of what is well , and Orator-like written 
er ſpoken ; and conſequently himſelf alſo to tmi- 
tate the Eloquenteſt Authors. 


= 


_ There are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 


writing. 


1. Concifely, in few ſhort abrupt Sentences , 


as men ordinarily ſpeak in common converſatioft, 
without any art , or order. As 


Dic mi. Dameta , cnjum pecus ? Av Melibei ? 
Non, veruy Fgonts. Nuper mihi tradidit Egon. 


Suck is very frequent iti the Glas. 


Vos 
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_ Vas 5fthec intro  anferte > abite. Sofia 1: 


Adeſdrum. P ancis te vols. I 1; 1 
Dixi, andiviſtis , tenetis , judicate.. - © _ 


2. Somewhat artificially but imperfettly ; x, # min 
without auy obſcrvation of numbers, correſpon. | 53. 
dence, meaſure,- &c. when 8 period hath nocer- | that 
tain bounds, but goes on tilt the matter be end. | proc 
ed, Seopag the mind of the Axditor ſtill in i | top! 

 ſpenſe , till all. is faid which is to ſay ; which }| 'grea 
when it will be, the Auditor cannot divine , be | peri 
eauſe he cannot foreſee where the ſpeakers. deſign || - tire 
will determine; Such are the beginning of S. Pdul: | ( ſuc 
Epiſtles to the Romans , Epheſians , Coloſſians. Such Y Der: 
is that beginning of Eicero's Oration pro Celio. $i | the 
guie 7 indices forte adfit, ignarus legum ,&c. till you | fam: 
come: to qu## ms otiofir , ' ne in communi quidem tio, | tors 
biceat eſſe.” So. in that pro AMilone beginning at Oe | liger 
_ Cidj,, oceidi now Sp. Melinin &c.. unto mou mod> ves | thoſ 
Pibuloprivaret , ſed omni: aditu- & liumine, So inCi» {| mor 
zone' Hajore. Plus apud me Antiquormm autherita | into 
_ &c.. unto per 'viſum ex- Africano andiſſe d> | mad 

Such is that D:thyyambique: ſcene: in $enecas On et! 

dipus which cre £0 | . 


F5 faſam redmte coman natante Corymbo ; Io 
Moitia, Niſeis. armati brachia thyrſis.. &Cc.. : 


not 
Such. that. of PFirgil-in his Selenme. | of 
N argue cancbat- uti niagnum per inane coafta, Ec. | | _ 


And Encid. 6. Princip celum ac terras', campoſqne et 

liquentes , fc. | - Ora 

+» Such is. moſt. of the Hiſtorians. manner-of _ te c 
is} © 


SY G 
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| the tranſitions, and the frequent ri 


lis cnrſus orationts , ornata. ſententi 


This faſhion of ſpeech the Greeks called Oratio 
ns, Ar. Rhet. 1.3. c. 9. ſuch whenan Athenian 
Ambafſadour uſed at Sparts ; the Senate replied, _ 
the firſt part of your. Oration' is: gone out of. our 
minds, and the ſecond never 'entsed in, .. | 
3. Afterwards T hraſjymachuws, or whoever he was, - 
that firſt obſerved the pleaſingneſs in Lyricks to. 
proceed from their pauſes-and meaſures, began 
to practiſe the ſame un- Proſe, and-to mince thoſe 
'great and unlick*'d maſſes into ſhorter and rounder 
periods. Of theſe., that, which conſiſts of one en- 


- tire ſenſe onely , and is not divided into members, 


(ſuch as are moſt of Seneca: )'is called by Ariſtotle * 
Periods ſupina : and: by reaſon 'of the omiffion of 
ition'of the + 
ſame matter in. ſeveral words, is by moſt Ora- 


| tors. rejected. Wherefore others, out of more di- 


ligent obſervation of what. was- pleaſing , changed 
thoſe round and incoherent periods into. many. 
more. conciſe members : carving them, as it were, 
mto- divers: clauſes and parcells, which were alſo 


made | correſpondent and commenſurate one- to 
another, So that they ne neither intire, nor 
yet maimed; not metri et not without mecter; 


not in feet, yet not altogether looſe ;. without 
Verſe, not without rythme ; verſe compared with 
other. proſe, proſe:compared to verſes. Thiscame 
not in Faſhion amongſt the Romans till the later end 
of T «ies time ; which made his firſt Orations not 
to be ſo eloquent as his.later ;.and himſelf tg come, 
pos that he was going out of the” World when 
E began to voderftio Rhetorick; And of ſome 


- Orators inhis time he ſaith ; 7n- is erat admirabi- 
AYHM CONCanmit as non 
Q2 orat; 
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eras." 5.e. they had a wonderfull fluency in their 
Kile , choice words, and round full periods, but 

they wanted the neat diſtribution of them into. Son 

"nr knltetvr tnaging Ivvn nd lean 66 

. excellent hair, but hanging down ings. 

', - this other like the has kde diſpoſed end I [ps 

| © - up into rings and curles, Examples of theſe are. | ** * 

'  * Infinite in- Phaies Panegyrick.” 5F i4- 

4. This Hammony or correfpondence of- the 
clauſes of a- Period conſiſts in things, 
2. Contrapoſition- of the words. 

.3- Similitude of terminations.  - 
I. ys oe tc when tke divers clauſes of a pe 
riod confiſt of equall number of words, or of ſyl. | 
fables, or times , ( two ſhort ſy nuance Mge- 3. 


. to-gne long) which is altogether as | Hera 
£0 ques volummns ; accideris ferammns. Cic. of tl 


- eros optare orugelitatis eſt, alterum ſervare cles 
 * ments. Smperbia is 3 ir4 in oewler ; pally in | oye 
vorpore 5, in ove 5 ia. Plin. $5 qaid obrigerity 7 


= anime þ moriar ; neque exim poteft acci- 
p antlers mory rote cries immatura Conſuls- 7, 


rs; neqe ſera ſapienti. Cic. 

"2 Tourupocin antitheſis, is a converſion or - Hy 
retorſion of the ſame- words in' divers clauſes of ip 
the ſame period. For the ſame words are ſeverally 

|. ( and often .contrarily ) joyned, to make as it 
pa ſeeming contradiction, or paradox at leaſt, | ; 
Sepris accidst ut imprudentes felicitev , prudentts 
Sfeliciter agaxt. Et Vel 
Infelix Dido nulli bene nupts mavito; x Ys hs 
0s 


Ag ; Fre 
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Hoe. perennte_fugie , hoc fugionte peric.._ 
Stubt wm prodentibre , pruden ubly hn" » Viſmes. . 


Sometimes alſo words of 2 contrary: fignifica- - 


{| tion are = KYneg together elegantly in one periodas, 


ſupina. AS , Inclnata veſwrgo. Carpit &@ cargitur 


ns PF ſtelavir _—_ vnln babet. Sparta i64 
I mores 


abet wbi *e#rmoes > 
Sometimes wor fying contrary 
placed in divers clay © the fame period. As, 


Ant vives amplifica , ant mortnos derelinque. - 
Alba lguftrs cadun , TACeMniA Nigre legantar. 


Sometimes they are placed in manner of a Di-, * 
lemma. Morere , þ cafta et vive ; þ inceſta , anors. 


© Fapiter aut falſias pater off, Aut TIMING VEMHE. 


3. Similitude of terminations , whether 1. by 
iteration of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. 2. . 
of the ſame cafes and perfons of nouns and verhg, ,.. 
though not the ſame words, "yet of the mw or +. 
like ſound. Of the'S x (one Ex at Thermopy. 

Trecenti ſummus , | fed armati, nd Rd: Laco- 
ner, ſed ad Thermopytac ; naman vid s tre 
centos. Of the ſame, Nos ſine delicits educamur, fi- 
” maris vivitws , fine vita viicimns. This corref- 

ndence is fometimes in one word, ſometimes 
m 2, 3, 4; and 5 fometimes , but rarely, 


Indignns ew vel improbi bene vel probi male 
icant, 
Dune laurum Mivit regiam am ami- 
fit laran a a 
Vel ia negotio fine periculo , vel in otio cum di- 


gnitate eſſe poſſint.. 
' Kque 


Aa" 
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- Zque nocent &-qui-nolentibus' vitam officioss ine | Nt 
- pertiunt , & qui” volentibus mortem malitiogY q#d 
._ n*<gaft... = > Fole 
'An tu me per hos in-patriam: revocare potuilti, } 5+ 7 
ego te per coſdem in patria retinere non pg» 
.ter0?-. | "= 
5. Beſides theſe, there. are two other ſorts of &. | jiſe'3 7 
Sures , or ornaments of ſpeech. The firſt are ſuch | dos | 
move the affections , and. perſwade as well as 
Selight , and therefore may well be called Pache. 


* tical. The ſecond-are ſuch as confiſt in ingenious } Maw 

_ exprefſions in. the: words themſelves. : \Te 
_ Pathetical are: thoſe: figures which ferve.to | gv 

+ expreſs ſome or other operation of the | '9- 


mind, as the imagination , underſtanding &c. whe | Was 
ther they concern apprehenſion , appetite, anger, | Crcul 
or any other affection whatſoever. Such are, | res 
.. I. Copnitio, to this belong. theſe and -the like | whic 
-- * pw Agnoſeo , audio , intelligo, ſcio, experiar, | mile 

Wide, &c. Agnoſco , agnoſco; viitum eft Chaos. Sen, T 
Nunc ſcio aud fit amor.. Virg. Neſcio quo pablo fieri | Pow 
dic am. Cic.. ; que | 
_ 2. Demonſiration, to which belong. en , ecce , ad- 
ſpice, andite, &c, En quo diſcordia cives perduxit miſce. I 


r0s | Enquen&c. Virg. Intxemini huic erntos oculos, | 7? 
ili confrattos pedes; quid exhorreſeits?fi ifte miſeretur, quid 


3. Narratio,,to which belong , dicam, enarro, 
Oc. Favere linguis ; carmina non privs audits Mu- des- 


farum ſacerdos  Virginibus pueriſque canto. Hor. 
==N unc qua ratione quod inſtat confieri poſſit , -paucis deby 
adverte, dicebo. Hoſpes, diſce novum mortis genus. PL] 

4+ Aſſirmatio, eſt labor , non negv ; pericula magna, Fa 


fateor ;, multe infidia ſunt bonts , veriſſime diflum.' ice. go 
Afſſurmo tibs J Cate Atari 2,201 fc reſtitiſet. Quin. | 
N egatio. | 


_ 
» 


Lg 


- 
Aa " 3*R. 


£ 


whe | 
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,; 


-” 


C | 

Fole meis captiva germanos dabit 7 non. 

"gs Ironia. Nt: fallor , feminas ferrum decet. ©. 
6. Apoſpopeſss. Novimus & qui te. © 

' 7, -Preteritio.. Non dico te 4 ſociis pecunias acces 


atio, Nego efſe quicquam a teftibus deft » 


pie ; non ſum in eo oconputus, quod civitater , regna, 


domos omminm depeculatua es; furta, rapinas ones tas - 
ewitto, A a CT 5 9 

8. 7aramentum.” Per has lacrymas dextramque 
men te. ' Virg. | | 
Teftatio. Vos , Dii Patrii , penates , teftor, Inte= 


gro me animo ac libero ÞP. Snlle canſam defendere: 


0. Animadverſi, efitafir. A reflecting upon: what 
was ſaid before, ny nan on fome 
circumſtance of. what preceded. Obeyfefi ad: bes 
mres Commendatrone funmoſarum imaginum ; upon 
which he animadverts , Ynaram wail bhabebas fi> 
mile preter coloyem. Cic.- in Pif. | 

Tu mtrare illum Senatum poterss, O Tulli, in quo 
Pompeinm non fis viſurns ?' tm illam togam induecre,, 
que arm cefſit # Sen. in Suaſ. 

Regina. quondam ancilla nune quidem tua. 

Io. Parentheſis. 

11. Correttio. Antroninm in campo vidimns", & 
quid dico-?. vidiſſe nos ? Ego vids- | 

12. Repetitio. Commotus non es, cum tibi mater pe- 
des amplexaretur; non es commorus. 

13. Admiratio, Novum monſtrum | integer altar, 
debiles alunt, Sen. 

_ T4. Exclamatio. . 

- IF. Extenyatio.  Levia memoravs nims-; h4c vir- 
go feoi. Leve eft quod aftum ef. 

116. Conmemoratios O Myfis, Myſer, etiam nunc 

| ſcript a 


ſeripta illa difla mibi ſunt in animo. - NEE 

I7. Preſagitio. Neſcio quid animus grande pre. 
ſagit malum. 5M 4 

18, Dabitatic. Duls:0 an moriendo vicerit , a 
vincendo fit mort was. | 
Ig. Tngauifttio & interrogatio. Nunc quero abs te, 
guare patrens ſurw Roſcius occiderit : quare quand 
ecciderit, Cic. | 
| 26. Reſponſſo. Dueris , quo jaceas poſt obitunn by 
0? quo non nata jacent. my 
21. Interpretatio. $i intelligis ,” Cicers , non dich 
roga ut vivas; ſed roga ut fervias. When Anthoy 
offered him his life if he would ask it. 

22. Occupatio, or preventing an-objecion. 
23. Fiflio. Fingite vobss antiquam illam urim 
wigere , Incem. arbis terrarum , Oc. | 

24. Imaginatic. 7am mii cernautwr tripidic de« 
lubra movers ſedibus. Virg. - | 
eg Expreſſio eliypoſis. Putaves cadaver amitin 

A | 

 acungue iter faceret , ejuſmods fink , wt nn 
Ao Popnls. Romans, : ſed mt quodam cn 
lamitas pervadere videretur. Cic. Verr. ' 


26. Proſopopia. T ecum patria fic agit. Cic. Cat. 


' 27. Apeſtrophe , when we ſpeak to one that 


hears not. 0 Fons Blandſre ſplendidior v1tro , dulti 


digne mero. Hor. 
_ 28, Raticcinatio, when one diſcourſeth with 
himſelf, | ; 


Car Pallas non nupta ? virum non invenit als. 


29. Concluſincula , when the foregoing mat- 
ter is reflected upon and concluded with fomes» 
what unexpected. As Cicero, having declared o_ 

| - "me 
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of 


of Education. Part. F, Chap. XII. 169 


EE © _ 


the Herbetefi were by Ferres condemned to pay 
a great ſumme of money to 2. of his Miſtreſſes, 
concludes. 1tague civitas wa ſociorum atque ami- 
corum , duabus deterrimis mulierculss vefligalis fuit. 


E piphomena. Sic di ſprets exardeſcunt. Sic hu- 
mana confilia caftigantur , uby ſe celeſtibus 
prefernnt. Val. Max. | 


.Conependium. Tllis parentis nullus aut equs of anvor'; 
auidis Cruoris , 108;,e715 , armorum, dols : diris 
ſeeleftis ;, breviter ut dicam; mew. Ocdip. 


30. Perplexitas. Quid agimus ? animum diſtra- 
bit geminns timor , binc gnatus , sllinc conjugis chars 
cints. P _—_ vincst ? & | : 

. 31. Approbatio. Sic, fic arendum eff, Bene eff, 
Abunae eft. Hic placet pane = F # 
. +32. Imperium. Egredere ex nrbe Catilina , -==» 
FEgredere', purga regna ; lethales tecuns aufer herb as: 


libera cives metn. Medea. 
Adqmonitio. Vos pro mea (rmma abligentia monev; 
authoritate confulars hortor ; pro magni- 
» tudine periculi obteftor, Cic. 
Obſequium. T uns , O Regina , guid optes ; 
;, mils jnfferapeſee far ef 


E xplorare labor , mihi juſſacape 
So for the Paſſions. 


Blanditia. Animula dulcis , [uav; angmula. 

Salutatio 8 Apprecatio. Bene velegs y.quiſquis er. 
Sit tibi terra levis. Dii ge anent quis ( hecdeg is. 

Veneratio. Deiwbre .& aras calium , & patrios 
lares ſupplex agoro. 


P Atoni- 


Abominatio. "Hex -ftirpem inviſam ! & fatis con- 

 traria neſlrs, © | ae” 

Irriſio. 4h, ab., Ah, lepidus amator ſilicernins. 

- Execratio. Dii te perdant,, fugitive. Cic. 

Optatio. Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis, Maxi. 
me vellem , }udices. x 

Invocatio. Hymen, © Hymenee veni. 

- Votum. Yoveo tibi vitlimam , fortuna redux. 

Obſecratio;” Per has aniler-ecce re ſupplex comm , 

ubera iſta pent materna., obſecro. 

Commendatio. -Ss fe in germani fratris ailexs lies: 
fue hee te ſolum ſecit maximi , ſeu tibi morigers 
fait in rebus omnibus : Te ifti virum do, amicum, 
tutarem, patrem. Bona noftra hac tibi commitre, 
ac the mango fidei. Ka 

Conceſho; Do quod vis ; & me villuſqze volenſqie 
remitto. 

Gratiarum aCtio. Non erimns regno indecores , net 
veſtra feretur fama levis , tantive aboleſcet gra 
tia fatti. Virg. 

Recuſatio. Non me deleftant igncti domino ſervorum 
 Freges 3 nec ſonantia laxi rurts ergaſinla : mh 
dives efſe ; Patrem gratis amo. 4 
Exultatio. fo trinmphe ! tw morars anrevs cnrrns, 
& intatty boves. Jo trinmphe ! nec }ugurthin 

porem, Horat. | 

JaCtantia, Es nos aliqued nomenque decuſque gefſ- 
ITA 

Gratulatio. . Letare, gande gnats ; quam vellct twat 


Caſſandra thalamos. + 


 Plauſis, Ar mibi plando ipſe dows, femulac numm! 


. contempley.in arca. Horat. 


Ejulatio. 4. 


ei mibi ! nequeo quin fle 


Ex 0tulatio. Improperium. Ingrate ceſſas orbur-? exe 
(4d mus tibs ? | 


Pole 
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I17t 
Peenitentia, Porens june cecidit id: paniter'; fats 
Spes. Spero equidem medits , fi quid yia numina poſ= 
ſunt, "Heſurum ſcopulis. . | 
Deſperatio. Aftum eft , conclamatuns eft. Occidimns. 
. ,-- Axres pepulit bymeneus meas.” - 
Timor ,:hotror.: \S «dar;per  artus frigidans totes cam 
dit © omen tremiſco.miſera feralis Dei. Sen. P a+ 
. - vet avimur, horret magna pernicies _ 
Verecundia, Heu me! per urbem ( nam pudct tans 
mali ) fabula quanta fus. 1ir5) 
Audacia, Impudentia. Re/iffam : inermes rfferans 
armatis mangs. -D abit ira veres. I gentem cen- 
fidentiam ! num cogitat quid" dicat '0 nunc fat 
piget? | So 
Excandeſtentia , Minz, Accs gere ira ; teque is 
exiliums feras furore toto. Vs tits canſidice. Di- 
ris Agam 03; dira aeteſtatio nila expiatur vi= 
lima. * $ 
Nemeſis. Indignatio. Ifhic nwnc metuends jace : vos 
te optima mater condet humo, patrioqu- onerabit 
membra 'ſepulchro : Alitipm: luguere feris ; aut 
gurgite merſum nnda feret. Vieg. © 
Miſcratio, Compeſcere quidem verha , & andacem 
many poteram domare ; ſed mens captit quoque 
'  ſcit parcere enfis. ah ten 
Confeſſio. Me amare hanc fateor ;, fi id peccare eff, 
fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me deds ; quid 
vis 0neris impone , impera. 
Deprecatio., Miſeremini familie, 7 ndices ;, miſere- 
mini fortiſſimi Patris ;, miſeremint fils, Cic. 


3: Other figures there are, which conſiſt in 
the words ; as Metaphors of divers forts, whe. 
P 2 ther 


Pt.” 


2 
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ther the Gennes for the Species-, Species for the 
Genus, part for the whole, or the hike. As #po- 
rypoſos , or applying of words of life and fenſe 
to things inanimate. As - Hyperboles , L aconiſms, 
Oppolitions, ſuch as Camps liquentes, liquidi Chr. 
falls. Or Deceptio,, when-a ſentence ends unexpe. 
cedly. . Spero' tibs eventaram. boc - anno 'maximan 
\ weſſew mali. Her :mouth..,:oh heavenly. ! wide, 
T «4 nitet in frome AYERS 5 ar gentnen in Cirris, | 
ſmaragine in ocnlis ; ſepphiras ws labiis ;/ chryſolirhu © 


in gems ; collum in reſti. 


? Metaphor are of divers ſorts ,s. e. are taken from 
divers common places. 


1. From likeneſs Homo quadratus. 
2, From the attribute Regnat gladins. 
3. Equivocation 7us Verrinum. 
4. H poſig Pontem indignatus Araxes, 
5: Hy le Inftar montis equrum. 
- Laconifmus Carpathis leporem. 
. Deception Vale apnd Orcum. 
_ More p alars may be found in Authors; f reafo 
thos much is ſufficient for this place , where this This 
diſcourſe .intruded it ſelf beſides my intention, rac 
and \ 
with | 
that, 
the c 
| | rules 


AXE, 


» 
% 
p J. - 
L p 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of bettering the Fudgement. 


\ 


 reafon and better part is regulated ; 


HE Fadgement' is that faculty whereby” 
we diſcern, 5. e. judge of, truc and falſe; 
good and bad ; better and leſs . Natarally 
ſome (5. e. ſedate conſidering perſons ). are] bet» 
ter difpofed to.it then. others. ; but none attain. any 
conſiderable [perfection in it any other way, then 
by experience. Experience ( | fay ) of others commu- \ 
picated by Books or inftruction , and of them- 
felves by their own obſervation. The habit, which 
perfets this faculty, ( as that which regulates the 
will and affections is virtue ) is #ſedome of Pro 
ance. That | great power, whereby we live in hap- 
pineſs and content; 'whereby we excell all 

| creatures , and moſt men alſo ; being by'is out of 
the reach of their deceit and craft , and not im- 


poſed upon, or derided , by them, bro hr 
and 


we ought to govern both ur. ſelves ant} others: 
This if it be applied 'to particular  ſabjets hath 
ſeverall names; as if to govern Cities os Come 
man-wealths, *tis political? prudence ; if Armies 
and War , militery; if a family, economical, &c. 


with none of which I intermeddle, but onely with, 
that, which concerns every parti perſon in 
the conduRt of his life : and onely in gene. 


rall; reſerving to the ſecond Part ſuch particular 
rules ,-as cither my own or others experience, 
that 


174 Of Education. Part. 1. Chap: XITE. © 
that I have read, have ſuggeſted. In this place 
therefore I ſhall onely adviſe (as well as I can) 
how the faculty is.to be cultivated for the im. |, *7% / 
Planting that great perfection. 
2. And firſt take notice; that the exerciſmng this afſifta 
faculty 5: the: employing of all the reft;: For its in vain who - 
* to-givejidgement without examining the reaſons celles 
. ( deviſed by '{mvention); for:both: partics; 'and the | 1810 
like caſes in former times Tuggeſited by memory. their 
For the chief employment of the jadgeinent. being | £7?! 
conceraing the future, cither: the choice of an End; | BY i 
or 'of apt. means to;-an-end ;/no. man can. promiſe that 
to himſelf anyoſacceſs; in; his 'cleftion without ew withe 
gaging all the-gowers: he hath. As'there-muſt.be; | 2" 
I. {{Suppoling the end to be already reſolved upon; he , v 
and alwayes before his eyes ] a propeſat or findi 
out ſeveral v. g. medixms to.an end. Which is called 
Counſel. 2.” Hemuſt compare theſe together; that be n 
he.may beiable ro-chuſe the: 5/4 and propereſt, and 
bonefteſs fat: his purpdſe ,\(/for if he uſe; diſhonelt 3 
meas zithough proper;, *ris ctaft-and-ſubtilry,as | ® 
to chuſe itnproper is folly; and'want of wiſdome;) | , 3: 
\ This 'is the immediate action of Fadgement 3 and | ©! 
which: conſiſts. of many parts. ; A$'1 . circumſpettio | * - 
of all circumſtances of time ; place, and all other | %" 
opportunities 3'2: cextion for prevention of hinde- 
rances, conſidering} all- dangers, and difficulties, | #*& 
- he is ey to /encounter z and either providing to 
decline and avoid., or arming himſelf to rebſt , or 
ſuffer them: 3. Solertia or good and rationall con- I: 
jeuring. of what is likely; to: ſucceed, 4%. A.firm | © 
reſolotion ,! and -competent ſecrecy.. And laſtly 2 
conltant and. due; execution of what: is well res | . © 
ſolved. Naw becauſe. this knowledge every dif | 


uit, 


& < 
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ficult , and at the beſt but a conjecture, it is ne- 


cefſary to conſider- what hath ſucceeded. heretofore > 


apen /ucb premiſes, for that is moſt likely to hap- 

again ,: but this cangot be done without the 
affitance either. of Books or experienc'd perſons, 
who have ſeen and known the, like .caſes and ſuc- 
ceſſes : and this cannot 'be without much obſer- 
vation and taking notice of things in the time of 


' their actual flouriſhing ; and ſtoring up ſuch ob- 


ſervations in the memory for future application. 
By the way it will not be amiſs to take notice, 
that as there is no »ew thing under the Sun , ſo 
wither any new ation; but the ſame are repreſented 
over again under varying circumſtances ; ſo that 
he, who intends to be a wiſe.man, muſt. endea.. 
your to diſtinguiſh the Action ( as Phyficians do 
ip judging diſeaſes ) from the circumſtances ; that 
he may be able to give a good judgement and 
prognoftick ; and afterwards to frame a general 
rale , which may ſtand him in ſtead at other times 
and occaſions. Bet 

3. Oppoſite to wiſedome is foly , thot baſe, 
abject, low, poor, ſordid, condition; which renders 
a man wears/ome to. himſelf , and contemeprible. to 
others;expoſed to every ones deceit and craft; a fave 
to his own paſſions and others flatteries; and 


- 


ſock, whereupon to graft any vice, ſhame or mi- - 


ſery. This is made up of two Ingredients, 7gne- 
rence and Error. To avoid which, as alſo to re- 
Qify the underſtanding, and obtain a: true notion 
of things as they exiſt in the World, and relate 


to us, it-is neceſſary that we . 
. I. Endeavour to be ſet at liberty from the domi- 
w_ | 


P 4 7. 


TI. Of Vices. 

2. Of owr Paſſions. | 
2: To nſe- much attention , conſideration , and 
weight:g things themſelves. 7 
cient that he-noiv and then do virtuous actions; 
nor that he do them frequently out of good naw 


4. That a man may be vrtwmw it is not: Cuſfi-  ; 


ture , intereſt, mode , paſſion, dr the like :-but- 
I 


that he work diſcreetly , conſtantly , habitually , 
and for a good end, and by deliberation and choice; 
which two. laſt conditions neceſſarily preſuppoſe 
Prudence. $o that as no Virtue without Prudence, 
neither-is it without them. For it hattr been- the: 
obſervation of alt knowing and diſcreet perſons, 
and they have delivered it for a certain rule , as. 
hath atfo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdortic of God 


himſelf ; that virtuous courſes onely,together with 
Gods Face obtaiued by much-prayer and. inter- 
ceſhon, are capable to-make a man wiſe, 5. e. to! 


direct his actions in foch manner as he ſhall not' 
need to repent of them. And that therefore ſuch 
aQtions are called good : and others evel! , becanſe 
of their evil confequents, that they bring ſuch, as: 

rform them to forrow , repentance , and _— 
Fronpen are- grounded thofe' rules in the holy 
Scripture , thaf the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of W1ſdome , that the beginning of Wifdome 
is to avoid folly , and wickedneſs. That it is ſport 
to a fool to do wickedly , and the like Religion: 
being the chiefeſt and ſupremeſt of all virtues. An 
evil man ſecks occaſions to gratify his humor, and 
at beſt thinks to ſtop at the confines betwixt paſ- 
fion and vice; but a wiſe man avoids the occaſions 
of vice, which he looks upon as a diſcaſe mw - 
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Soul, contrary to the naturalt and due conftitu- 
tion of it , and fubverting its true tone-and diſpo- 
, and jtion. And that every wice in particular is con. 
- forg.. | ry to Pradence , appears; becauſe Coveteonſneſs 
Q. * | inſtqgd of wiſdome 'introduceth craft', ſwbriley , de- 
os, ceitfabneſr , which are called the wiſdome of the 
Mm Fae. World. Pride breeds confidence of a mans ſelf, and 
* Om, . #pif'g others adviſe and counſell ; and /«f { the 
np third fountain of all A the mother of ne- 
hgence , percepitions inconfiderateneſs , wneonftancy , 
- at | ane of \ that blindneſs of kw I 
ence, | which re themuncapable of diſcerning , fach 
p things efpectally as concern their Souls., but even 
108,” | fuch alſo as are advantageous to their temporall. 
© 48: f welfare ; and of chuſing better from worſe; fit and 
God | convenient from OProPes and aliene. 7 £4 
with To: boy, whe » though not ſo immediately concur. 
ter | ring to the ruine of the- Judgement as vice; yet - 
& 1: indirecUly and by conſequent: deſtroy. it alſo. For 
Not | being ( as I ſaid } undeliberate motions tos 
ucdy | waris objects pleaſing or diſpleafing ,and there. 
inſe | fore in the ſenſitive Soul ; the objects paſſing 
» 3 | through that to the underſtanding , . carry wit 
= them- that #/»@ure or forme they there receive by 
Y [| thoſe Actions; not now as pleaſing or : painfult, 
i= | but as good or bad (for ſo the paſſions repreſent 


- 


me | them.) And if the 1relef do not ſpeedily reffect 

ort. | ypon the deceit ; and ſeparate and cleanſe the na. 

"| trral from the paſſionate, wherewith it is ſtained, 

A | jt becomes partaker of, and /ingaged- in , the er=.. 

nd | ror. And ſo not onely looſeth the trne notion and 

ſ- | knowlege of the obje, -but apprehends it alſo 
under a wrong and falſe 74e; miſtaking v.' g. the 
pleaſure or good for the object. And ag pe 


\ 


receives or conſiders, whileſt in that indiſpoſitiony 
1s conceived under the ſame miſtake. So that all 


paſſions, more or leſs, according to the degree 


of their. ſtrength , render the underſtanding Pare 
tial and unindifferent , and conſequently errongoi 

and unfit to judge itnany thing of moment: Hino 
it is, that a man in paſſion , es the alteratiog 
be onely in himſelf, yet imagines | 

out him to be changed, What was before eſteemed, 
when 'look*d upon through. this falſe light ,-ap. 
pears now contemptrible ; and the contemned be. 
comes: admirable. The beloved or defired-is with» 
out faults, is excellent and eaſy: ;'the hated is all 


faulty , unworthy , and impoſſible. Yet is this no. 


great matter compared to the Paſſions, when they 
Are in their height and vigor. Do we not ſee how 
| for the ſatisfying of a luſt, and enjoying a revenge, 
a: man breaks through all Laws, all obligations 
natural} and'civill ? how: he : regards not what ins 
jury'or affront he offers even to Magiſtrates and 
Parents ? how he defpiſcth all inconveniences and 
evil conſequences , his own or other mens reaſons 
may: forewarn him ? But I will not meddle with 
theſe extravagants , utterly unfit-to be carved into. 
Herenries , and will conlider thoſe which work: 
more . mildely and fedxce , not rram;le upon: the 
udgement. Such are, 

I. Self-love , or ſclf-eftimation , an overvaluing 
of a mans own parts, opinions, or: actions, An 
error in ſome ſort neceſſary 'to the well-being of 
x man ; for ſhould every one know cxactly the mea- 
ſure of his own ability, the greateſt:part of the 
World would be miſerabſle. Every-man, therefore, 


makes himſelf the. ſtandard. for 


others. p) eſtcem- 
ing 
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- knowledge; and muſt either be reſerved 


ing* every: Ones abilities and actions, as they are 
equall or conformable: to his own.- And this ſeems 
to:be a natural ſuggeſtion ;but if it be too much 
indulged , ſo that either for pride of his own parts, 
knowledge, &c; or: for :ntereft and coveronſneſ7; 
or for: honinr and reputatation z or" for caſtowe and 
education ; or "any; other: by refpet a. man ' warp 


{ his Judgement , he lies under a laſting 'and: uni= 


yerfall prejudice. For this is the 'begining of Ops- 
#iaftrety; and when defpifing the advice and judge- 
ment of others, he-follows onely his own'counſel, 
is it not juſt that he ſhould be permitted to fall 
into: the' conſequences 'of - his -own opinion ? - he 


| that bends aud plies his reaſon to his'paſſion, why 


ſhould he not enjoy the product of his indiſcre- 
tion 7 why ſhould he that ſows folly, reap the 
fruit of counſel and adviſement ? But to inſtance 
in the foreſaid particulars., 1. He that is conceited 
of his own 'worth , co :pſo deſpiſeth-others, and: 
therefore will not read 'or take pains to -informe: 
himſelf what other Men fay or know z but when 
he. fixeth in himſelf this propoſition , that other 
Men are more ignorant then he; then whatever 
comes in. his fancy:, ſeems. to be an addition to 
| as a my= 
ſtery;,' or vented ,- as the: Depth of Sceexce , 'und 
Oracle of wit , though many times it is but either 
a great error, or at beſt, a vulgar trath. And the 
moſt extravagant and groteſque conceits ,as being 
moſt of all his own , ke eſteems and” values the 
moſt. Such a man frames to- himſelf notions and 
opinions:, which all the World is to ſubmit to, 
and+ theſe alone are to be taught and propagated: 
and all oppoſers are opiniaſtres,, and My: 

if not 


x30 


envious -of the glory of him that diſcovers it 


Hence comes the-ſpirit of contradiftion, thatlet | 


the adverſe opiner ſay what he will, his reafons 
will not be- heard ; for indeed our leamed tas 
ftands upon his guard againſt truth; and'fo at: 
ae of fair arguing , turns: to: chicanery 
Z. How much intereſt and ſecular reftetis wrel 
«the judgement, is manifeft to any one that ob. 
ſerves ; that the thrivi opinions , and fuch as are 
countenanced by Ceitd ad can reward, never fail 
ef abettors. Bt can eafilicr pardon theſe , then 


thoſe who' for hue of gain, oppoſe the Aſagi. 
_ and Government ; who Lovin hutnor of the 
| ordinary people to be ience, and fub 


xQion , make uſe of it $o-difitel the peace, that 
re are. y fiſh: the wap They gaw Proſoliter that 
ne) bed ets they gather Churches that they 
wealth ; . and wow en wp Di that 

C—_ waltiply colleftions. "Thus they deceive 
uplearned apd Unſtable Souls , of their rexxperal, 
as well their firitzet, goods : and care not what 
craft and decritfulneſs they uſe that they may fill 


their purſes ;'their Arts are infinite, and 'feen of. 


them. 
ing 


every one but thoſe who are deceived 
3. F ain-ghry, or defire more 
then panes to 6 2 ' ever 
fince our firft Parents were carried away by it, 
as any nes hon png Brgy, roar 
many times v a vizor e Reformation, 
_ — __ the lice; when it is in 
ty ſeeking applexſe , infinuating into a party, 
and pile gm. ſelves. The ——* of 
is 
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if not malicious, contradicters of the truth-;-and | #9 
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this deluſion are many.times very ſubtil, and diffi- 
cultly diſcerned, except by thoſe who are very 
jealous of themſelves. Hence':comes an itch toin. | 
yent or publiſh new opinions and: fancies ; toquar- 
cell for a new interpretation , and even go to Law 
for -the primogeniture of a notion. From hence 
alſo, if ſharpned. a litle by coyctoufneſs;; comes 


| all-ſeditions, diſobedience to Magiſtrates , herefies, 


{kiſmes , and rebellions. - Is it not ſtrange to: ſee 
an ignorant , Without comprehending or 
ſo much as taſting the principles of Arts and 
Knowledge, to judge for himſelf , and ſcorn to 
be guided ; eſpecially in- things of con » 
where moſt caution. is to-be uſed ? he that will not 
refuſe to be taught to be-a Shoemaker, ſcorns to 
be inftruted in re irge, 5 and he will ſubmit to 
a Maſter of « Trade, that will not bow.to a Do- 
for. A man well furniſb'd with this ſpiritual Pride, 
happens to be inf in ſome particular know- 
above the reſt of his condition ; he imme- - 
diately thinks himſelf inferior onely: to Angels; jn- 
ſtruction he IINOIny yea and fome- 
times Science too he z and pretends 'tono* 


475 > 0g on hg ay vent of that, 
infallibility.z then hath the Devil perfefted his 
work in him, he is advanced as far in error as is 
poſſible , and becomes a feducer and an .impoſtor. 
4. Of all Opsmaftrery, that which proceeds from 
Cuftome and Education, is the leaſt abſurd; yet a 
fault .it is alſo ., and-more difficultly conquerable 
then the :reft. :For the errors become in a manner 
connaturall ; and though a diſeaſe, yet have ſo 
tinted the Underſtanding , that it apprehends > 
nothing but through them. And therefore the more 


any 


% 


& S665 
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any one knows in his-error., the-more difficulty 
is it cradicated'; yet-time-,- and Jabour will:d 
much; one cuſtome>-not being to be-expelled but 
by another. Fromthis force of Education it comeg, | great £ 
| that hereſies and difſenſions are for ſo many ge | us; he 
\ nerations continued; that. whole Orders, and ſomg | him. FE 
times Nations:eſpouſe one opinion.3/and that cots | that he 
trary' to another; as.” wiſe and-learned as. it ſelf.//; | bout: 
- | 29: T emorauſneſs ; | baſeneſs, 'or  flothfulneſs , is ath | bawls 
| Other origine. of Errors, quite contrary to thoſe | grave} 
produc'd by ſelf-love ; whena man ſeemsto have | our er 
. no'opinion of his own, but to aſſume the colour | that c: 
and tincture of thoſe with whom he converſeth, | him pr 
The Opirzaftre takes for falſe what any-other perſon | him ig 
affirms, the Complaiſant for: true.' This is indied | have t 
the moſt” able way , and. the beſt to make;4 | alfo it 
+ fortune, but corrupts the' judgement more then __ 
the other. For ſuch a mao cither __—_ T rath 
 asa thing of no value, not worth labouring for; 
< or his own 'Soul., as if God had not given him | appea 
reaſon ; but: had: brought him. into the World, rh 
and not endued kim with ſufficient ability to guide | tue it 
himſelf in i.: Such. men uſually admire: other. men: | -- Bu 
perſons, and take upon the credit either of agreater | learni 
number againſt a leſs co in difficult matters | much 
is very dangerous ) or ſometimes of -a- leſs againſt | reſt « 
a greater. :Or of perſons not verfed in what is.d&- | carric 
fired to-be known , as. of a learned man in. things | conq 
of piety or-ſecular prudence; of a pious man-in | ſecon 
- matters of learniing and the like ; yet this is better | * 3. 
then to take a mans judgement, becauſe of ſome | in ſh 
.externall and accidental advantages; as to thick a | of m 
man learned, or in the truth becauſe a-friend'or | fecor 
acquaintance. Or, 1. am: of his:opinioo.,, becauſe Is 
7 I gain, 


x % 


vs 
”—_ 
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| gain, or hope to. get, by him.! Qr, he is rich 
+; which Men hold Ninn wiſe. He hath _—_ 
kgions , therefore he bath reaſon; Or, he is-in 
great Office , he is: above us, therefore wiſer then 
us; he is of our Orger, therefore we muſt, ſuſtain 
him. From this admiration of . perſons: it comes, 
that he' is thought a good Preacher that ſweats and 
hbouts in the Pulpit; or he a.good Advocate that 
bawls at the Barr ; or he a wiſe man that talks 
gravely. We alſo think him. a. wicked perſon. or 


our enemy that is acquainted with ſuch , as if all 


that converſe together joyned in the ſame intereſt; 
him proud and inſolent, that neglects a due civility; 
him ignorant, that is ſlow and filent ;- and him-to , 
have taken good counſel, that hath ſucceſs. Hence 
alſo it proceeds that moſt Men admire what is 5s 
mn" and vogue even in Religion it ſelf., and 
arning , as well as: in clothes and phraſes. That 
Men are taken with ſhews and ſplendor, and vain 
pparathes; and are unwilling to go out of the 
rack ; but relinquiſh reaſon , and/many times vir. 
tue it ſelf , becauſe they want company. .- 
-- But that which moſt impoſerh upon perſons of 
learning and prudence, is; if they ſee a man fay 
much truth , and well, they are apt to takei the, 
reſt of his diſcourſe upon that credit. The ſtrong 
carries off the weak; and the Underſtanding once 
conquered , is not willing to try . her. ſtrength a 
ſecond time againſt the victor, F104 
© 3. I witl mention no more of the Paſſions 5 but 
e- ſhort reduce = —_— _ ra” to 2. —_ 
of misjudging. The is foo aſſentin 
ſecond rg For the firſt, v7 wy 
1. There being no propoſition , for which _e- 
| what 


appearance , and 4 and litle take root, and 
fx -in- error. Alas how few gn. judge of probahi- 
lities! of them that can, how few will take py 
to weigh and conſider how many are coneern' 
that Error ſhould be Truth ? and who are fo eaſily 
deceived”, as they that think themſelves wiſeſt? 
Hence it-comes , that ſo many Men abandon them- 
ſelves to ſenſuality , apdied and other vices, 
without remorſe, or diſcovering the fallacy ? for 
they aſſume to themſelves certain reaſons. built up 
on flight foundations , which they are © a 
Mhould be 'true, and therefore they will not ex6 
wine them : but becauſe they have ſome ( though 


but very ſwall ) ſhew of reaſon, they ſerve them- 


firſt for diſcourſe with others , and then to fool 
themſelves. As generally for all vice they urge 

The example of other Men , the moſt , many 
alſo in proſperity , and many eſteemed good thaj 
yet are vicious ſome way. ; 

That it is not fo bad or dangerous, As is pre- 
tended, | 
: Fm many fin, yet but few puniſhed. Andthe 


For pleaſure, ſuch as theſe, tl 

- tural defires are vainly implanted in us, 
if kt oe | 
| "it is for poor and impotent ;perſpns not 
to beſtow upon themſelves what they defire to 


bridle appetites and lufts .is an argument of low- 
neſs of ſpirit, or want of power ; and that by this, 
great perſons are diſtinguiſhed from 

and inferiors, 


mean . ones 
That 
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what may not be ſaid 3 many Men 'whether out 
of paſſion, intereſt , want of ability, leiſure, laze 
\ neſs, or whatever other cauſe. ) reft with the. ff 
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135 
That if pleafures' had not been fitting, Nature 
oy not joyned them to thoſe actions, which are+ 
7a h and that therefore Beaſts are alwayes 


air hr by them. | 
\ Tha no Mm whatever they pretend, but uſe 


Nhat ſtudying ,'or employment , is onely that 
pleaſures , and reſt, may be enjoyed i in old age 
with more ufo, 

That thi ings a dull formality; and deſiring 
a laborious fe, by him who can live at ; eaſe, is 
a buſy folly. 
$ for” Covetcouſneſs, 

That a good Patriot endefvours to encreaſe the” 
fock- and wealth'of the Nation , which prodigals 
waſt and conſume. 

That it is a great fault to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 

things, which may be put to good uſe. 
” That nothing breeds reſpet but wealth ; that 
alone is equall to all things ; the ranfame of a 
mans life ; the laſt appeal and reſort of-all cala- 
mitous perſons. 

That it is but ſtoring up what is neceſſary , 6c. 

Fhe like pretences and fig-leaves may be found 
for all other irregular and vitious defires. To which 
if a man by education, intereſt, , or any 
other way , be biaſs'd and prepolſteſs'd ; and his 
mdifferency removed ; he wilt cafily tak take up theſe 


plauſibilities , and b them make his reaſon and 
truth only devon is luſts and defires. 2a vs /t 


decs, 

Fre this altacy of haſty judging reaches further, 
even the larned and Philoſophers are guilty of draw- | 
mg wniverſall. concluſions out of inſ# 

Q 


ent induthons, 
The 
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The Inſtances-are infinite, but not fit for this place. 


, : | il 
But ſee: in common Converſation what argumets ca Py 
tations arc frequent amongſt us.. Some. profeſſing _ 
Religion, live not accordingly , therefore all Re. F corrair 


ligion is hypocriſy. Some-graye men are onely for | 1; 
mall, therefore all gravity is formality. Some bing ; 
; NEVER , therefore thee is no. truth- at a 
2. . The laſt Error in Judgement 1. ſhall note ,is | ,cq 0 
contrary to the former , 5..s. 400 lon dferring Ar} giculc 
ſent. When, a man hath conſidered a Queſtion, 

- and finds on either fide Arguments ; many times | wine 
he will not put himſelf to the. trouble , or for want | gme. 
-of judgement, he is. fot. able to. conſider, which is | ; is 
more probable, which eafilier anſwered ; &c./but | -av(olt 
fits down with /ſpen{e of aſſent.; thinks ; that of | gieat 
two ſaequall-in: probability , either part., or nel» | wont 
ther, may be ſafely taken and is contented with | jives. 
Scepriciſme. Inuſtification 6f.this folly; ſome have | hum: 
made a, profeſſion , and inſtituted a ſect.; defend. | man 
ing that there is no-propoſition: ſo probable, but "My 
its contradictory is as probable : and that no man. | yroct 
can be certain of any thing , againſt which any | em 
reaſon may be objected. So that we are not to be- | firſt, 
leive our ſelyes. awake, becauſe we, ſometimes; I. 
dream.that we walk. think, eat ,,&c. A Doctrine | ded. 

-more then brutiſh ; for the Beaſts feed, aud ſleep, | auth 
gujged by. their ſenſes , notwithſtanding the. mani® | auth: 

\ fold errors, and.deceits of. them-,; without any. | ftion 

ſcruple of doubting ; againſt humane nature alſo, | his. 

and injurious to our good Creator ,. blaming him. ] call 
for giving, us.no more certainty then is. needful | plac 
or uſcfull;,and not. ſuch a one as by curious per= | Gen 
ſons may be imagined.. Tis alſo againſt their own. jeer 

l " practiſe;, | 


#9 
place. 
umens 
Fm 


ly for: 
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raiſe; for what Sceptick ever refuſed to eat or 
leep , pretending that the neceſſity of thoſe actions. 
was not grounded upon a principle. of abſolute 
certainty, or the like, which notwithſtanding, they 
willingly ſuggeſt to others ? Upon the teſtunony 
of ſenſes, and reaſoning upon the objects ſupplied . 
fron-the ſenſes, all the moments ef our lives and _ 
fortunes depend , Peace and War , Government. 
and obedience , and the reft, He would be very ri-- 
diculous;, that being convinced of a robbery before. 
& Magiſtrate, ſhould plead that the ſenſes of the, 
witneſſes might crre; that.they might be at that. 
time aſleep, and dream. they, were robbed ; that 
it is dangerous to-take. away a mans life without: 
abſolute certainty.. In ſhort , not to aſſent to ſuffi- 
cient evidence, z..e. to-ſo much as all: men are. 
wont to aſſent unto, and upon which they ſet their. * 
lives- and. fortunes ,. ſeems to be, a diſclaiming of 
humane nature, and a ſilly. affectation to. be.,what 
man never was, is, nor can be... ,'  -.-/ 
5. 1 will. inſtance in no- more Errors, but. 
proceed to [the Remedies; of which ſome con. 
= the Educator, others the Edzcated, For the. 
7 , 
1. I would not have the 1»ffrafor to be offcn-: 
ded , if his charge take not every thing upon. his 
authority ;, Obef plerumgne its ,. qui diſcere velant,* 
anthorit as .docentss, But encourage him.to ask que- 
ſtions, and move doubts ; accuſtome him to give 


his- opinion and reaſons-in doubtful caſes ; eſpe-. 
cially ſuch as.fall ourat that time, and upon the 
place.. For want of ſuch , let him.cenſure the An- 
cients; let him accuſe the murderers of. Ceſar ; 


jeer Care-for killing himſelf., &c. Quickenalſo and 
= WS waken. 
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waken his ſpirit, by giving him liberty to contras 

+ dict you, when he finds reaſon for it ; and when he 
doth not, do you ſhew him what arguments are 


exerciſe of the mind, and 
\ freely what he reads or heares ; ſpa 
alwates for charity fake;and diſcourage him not for 
every error he commits. Take not all the talk to 
your felf; nor make to him long harangues , expe- 
Cting a youth ſhould go along with you,and under. 
ſtand and beleive all you ſay. But diſcourſe with: 
kim much after Socy«tes's manner : which teacheth 
even beforehe learn thend,s#; e. 
s obvious and- 


| _— =_ know thin 
y ot 
thr, to wind up to the kn 
unknown and obſcure. This +will enlarge and: 
exalr his ſpirit to an univerfall cont 
the natures of things as they really are; and make 
him to- admire nothing; to be furpriz'd with no- 
thing; and not condemn every thi 
caſt im his own'mold , or framed after his own 
mode and taft, Thus he will not be offended with 
fmall matters, nor beamaz'd to ſee co 
mors., opinions 


rent , Fee , and diſeng 
to paſs his Sentence 


inhim all-thinking and 


and cenſure 


e of things 


ation of 


that is not: 


ntrary hu- 
>. nor be like a man 
i things through one 
hole: It is alſo obſeryable , that the more any one 
knows , the lefs is he ingaged in opiniaſtre 
but this 1 onely mention. | 
He that ſeeks truth, and to perfect his Judge- 
ment”, muſt endeavour to render himſelf 59:diffe- 
ed, that he may be ready 
widum allegata & probate: 
< which is chiefly by delivering himſelf from the- 
power and dominjon of all paſſions whatſoever. 


tY > 


W hich 
o 
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Which is done by regulating the /magi»areon ( for 
there is their __ )&e. by fubjzefting it to'. 
reaſon and the U ding 3. that it may not 
without conſultation follow'. the ſuggeſtions of 
ſenſe, and -unculy motions of the Appetite. And 
this is not difficult if the particular occaſion can 
be foreſeen ;, but becauſe that happens not fre- 
quently , it is requiſite to ſet a continuall guard 
over our weakeft place, where we are ob=- 
noxious to the enemy; and to have a continual 


j magazine of fach ſober and moderate confidera- 


tions, as advice., reading , aud experience will 
furniſh, But if notwithſtanding you cannot prevent 
theſe apprehenſions , which indecd is difficult; L 
mean for a man-to-ſtand ſoccontinually upon centry, 
his arms ready and fixed, and in his hands ; then 
at the time of. the affault, retire; let the motion 
fpend it ſelf-in vaine, and fuffer it notto fix up- 
on the objea. But at the worſt, play an -after- 
me. If anger v. g. have prevailed againſt you, 
ce your ſelf to pardon ; and let ſhame and- 
(eſpecially voluntary ) puniſhment ,, and penance: 
bring wrath to reaſon. So againſt Inſolence, con- 
tradit your own, though lawfull, deſires another 
time; and do contrary to- what you moſt affect. 
In ſumme, obſerve your own inclinations-( for ac- 
cidentall Paſſions are not ſo dangerous ) and watcts 
over them diligently ; which is alſo better- and 
eafilier performed , if you can procure a faithfull 

monitor te aſhſt and advife you. Next, ſet not 
our affections too- much upon any thing what= 
er , even not upon the publick , or works of 
Charity , which are not neceffary ; purſue nothing 
with eagerneſs and engagement. And think -_ 
: , when 


when you have 
er by bei 


petuo cxrentur, Good counſel is: not to be taken ag) 
Phyſick, byt as nouriſhment , continually reccived; 
\ ruminated , aud digeſted. And laftly, when: you! 
are foiled; put ſome penance upon-your ſelf ;;and: 
« reſolve upon greater diligence for the future. And; 
uſing theſe means, doubt not, by Gods bleſſing, but: 
to arrive-in'time to a ſedate tranquillity of mind';; 
and a clear underſtanding of the truth ; a. condition 
not, more advantageous to- the poſieſſor » the 
gratefull to,: and admired by , them with whoay 
0 IEG mntons þmgath <Coupaiagel 
J. : The haſt means I propoſe of acquiring a: 
good Judgement , is confideration' , weighing , Ot 
rhinksng much upon: the probabilities of both ſid 
and that not-onely at the preſent , when the-mind. 


is engaged and concern'd in , and for, the buſineſs; 


but at leiſure , ſuppoſe at night.,; when you- re» 
collet what you have done all tha day ; for then 
the mind is free to review, and reviſe her own 
ations, He that uſeth this, will find in himſelf 
other 'thoughts and conceptions then he can poſ- 
fibly | imagine ; and he will ſee the fame difference 
as is betwixt looking into muddy,and clear, water. 
Hence it will follow that much buſineſs is a great. 
impediment to him that deſires to perfect his judge- 
ment;-an experienc'd perſon-is capable of engaging. 
' himſelf in many.employments, but a beginner mult 
not z nor in. any one” buſineſs that: taketh. up his 
whole time : for by that means indeed he may be 
well skilled in that one. thing; but. he:cannot _— 

at. the: 
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conquered three. or foure times; 
that the war is ended. Paſſions are much the weak- 
overcome z but take heed they rally: 
not. ui fani- eſſe volunt , ita vivere debent ,ut pers. 


i Of Education. Parti I. Chap. XIIT, t9t 
imesy | it the largeneſs and comprehenſiveneſs required to_ 
vealks tre Wiſedome, Againe , whatſoever conduceth to 
rally; I heighten , and, as L,may ſay, to ſpiritualize, the 

+ pers | Soul is alſo advantageous to wiſedome: ' And this - 
en/ag' | nothing doth ſo much ( of the Eg of 
ived, | karnivg ard-ſciences' T have. fpoken before Þ as 
» you! | Devotion or Contemplation ;, which is'a borrowing 
and: | of light immniediately fromy-the: Sun ; and a lifting 
And. | and raiſing up the Soul to God who of his in-_ 
but. | finite goodneſs: hath:made the-rewand of bis ſer- 
nd';; | 9ice in ſome ſort the vffef#- of 5t alſo 

ition | .*Now 'ther firſt confideration a'wife man: fixetly 
then | upon, is the great Znd of bis Creation; what it is, 
kony | and wherein it- confiſts ::the-next"is of the moſt 
means to: that end ::afterwards: he weighs 
g.4; | the difficulties and binderances, he is likely to ren=» 
, or || counter in his obtaining that end... After ' which * 
d he: weighs all particular. occurrences ;' how: they” 
ind conduce to , or at leaſt agree., with that: end , and 
eſs; {| thoſemeans ſo choſen. But-fortheſe;, I refer your 
re- | to ſuch Authors as. have ſpoken expreſly concern- 
hen! mg them. 
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CHAP. X-1.Y. 


of travelling 'into Foreign 'Conntries. |. | he ca 


1. HE: Adventages of Frevel are , 1:'ts | fully 
learns the Languages, Laws, Cuſt en profit 
and underſtand. the Government, and Lect 
other Nations. 2. To confident-and comely | Men» 
behaviour, to converſation and diſcours. | Libra 
3.' To ſatisfy their mindy with the actual behold. ledge 
ing 'raries, wonders, and curioſities, as are | © 2+ 
heard or- read: of. It brivgs as out of the ; | abroa 
of our Relations , acquaintances, and familiars; | 4: 
y making us ſtand upon our guard , which Arts, 
the mind more - diligent ,: vigorous , brizk , and | com 
fpiritfull. It Gews me, by conſideration of _ not 
: _— humors, and — laok _ «- ot 
our own ; and by taſting perpetually 
varieties of Nature, to ;S able to judge of wha «ſift 
is good and better. And it is moſt uſefull for theſe 
'who by living at home, and domineering amongſt mw 
[ 
and 
amp 
he | 
ther 
Lang 
tatio 
with 
&d ( 


_ »% - 


ſervants, &c. have got an habit of ſurlineſs, 
pride, inſolence, or other reſty and ſlovenly cu- 
tome. As alſo for thoſe, who are entangled with 
unfitting compauions,, friends , loves , ſervants, 
For thoſe who are ſeized upon with the vices of 
their own Countrey, ſach with us are Drinking, 
. ruſticity , ſowrneſs in converſation , lazineſs , &c. 
and then, every one muſt be ſent into the place 
moſt- proper to reforme him-; as Drankenneſs is 
+ Rot much uſed in France; leſs in Ttaly and Spaine: 
Debanchery 
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| Debauchery with Women not ſo frequent in Ger« - 
many, Flarders, &c. Gaming iy common every 
where , but leſs in Jealy, - Nuarelting dangerous 
in Italy, and Spaine. Prodigality is often helped 
by ſetting 2 certain allowance, in a place where 
he-cannot be rruſted , where he is neecffitated to 
live within his compaſs; z or in priſon z or ſhame- 
fully run away w in 1.08.3 hoſt. It i ay - 
profitable for all _ 
curious : who , by the poets i _ pn 
Men, and uſe v7 Books unuſual with vs, and 
Libraries , may very much augment their know- 
ledge , as well as their EXPeErience. 
- 2, .1 would not adviſe any young man to 20 
abroad without an 4/iſtaxt or Governor , a Scho- 
ler : one able , tw 6»ſtra# him in fach ingennous 
Arts, as. are firting for him to know z to chaſe his 
an Kaving ( elſe a young man left to himſelf, 
=o employ his time, muſt of 
ry , and evill ,» who are 
3) C 


flo ready to ſeize upon young $ 
«ſift bim in lickneſb , or any 

advertiſe him of his failers ; to exatl ens.s Tg 
mance of his ſtudies, exerciſes, and employments; 
to hazbend his allowance ; to- kgep him —_— 
and farni6 him good diſcourſe , and good cx 


Ye Whoever would have bis Son molded upon 
the forme of ſich a Nation, muſt ſend him thi. 
ther young ; that his t 


ongne may be plicd to their 
e, and his whole c imbibe.gby imi- 
ni ay Yy nt | yby i 
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other. Bur if that deſign be not regard- 
conceive it not TS” La for any 
one 


I ſay}, not vices ]) then it er to travell. when 


they arrive at ſome j;zdgement, to diſcern better. 
from worſe; when able to furniſh diſcourſe; and 


by that means enter gratefully into converſation, 
Whereas being ſent young , and having no knoy. 


- ledge or experience, they cannot advantage them-- 


ſelves abroad , but are there in a kind of amazed, 
neſs ; variety of objects, which they neither uns 
derſtand , nor value , confounding rather-then edi. 
fying, them. And truly I conceive the chief rea 
why Travellers have fo litle ( eſpecially good 
converſation of the natives, to be, becauſe of the 
: jealouſy .they have of young Travellers ; that no 
thing is to be advanced by their converſation 
—— the trouble of their bad: Language , im- 
tinent diſcourſe , filly queſtions ( for ſuch thoſe 
ands ſeem to be , which- concern things to 
them familiar and obvious ) and- frequent viſits, 
Methinks therefore, it were better every one to 
be educated at home, to: the ſubjeftion and obe 
dience of his own Countrey Laws, and Cuſtoms; 
( except the Laws and Government be ſubverted, 
as it lately was z and except there be ſome ſuch 
Nation- in the World; as admire all Laws and 
Cuſtoms but their own. ) Eteocles would not give 
hoſtages to Antipater of the youth , but of. grown 
Men. And the Perfievs, when wanting a King, 
they ſent for ſome, of the Royall Family , then 
hef at Rome, were afterwards diſpleaſed at, 
and cut.,them off, as not agreeing with the man- 
ners and. cuſtoms. of their Co . Beſides 'tis 
better they ſhould ſtay, till by i ion and ſtudy 
\ they have arrived to'a capacity of employing tticir 
| time 


-——_— 


one to quit his own en on Brqropn , | cuſtom, . 


time profitably and delightfully by themſelves ; 


' whynot knowing their native duty, and living as 


.well as evilneſs of manners. Or if they ſcape theſe, 


' but gape-ſeed, which, if well husbanded,, yeilds 
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without being (as too. many are) forced to ſeek di. - 
yertiſement with. others : then leave their Countrey 
at that age , when they- ſhould be habituated and 
molded into the Laws of it. And this is the reaſon, 


ſtrangers, licentiouſly , and not according to the 

beſt examples abroad ; they bring home inſtead 

of .ſolid virtue, formalities, faſhions , grimaces, 

and at beſt a volubility of talking non-ſenſe, &c. . 
Yet ſome, perhaps , think 'them-then well edy- .. 
cated; and that forreign vanity is preferable to 
bome-diſcretion, This is alfo the reaſon why they 
are forced, for paſſing their time , to apply-them-. 
ſelves to ſuch converſation as they can-findz and 
good company being very -rare and ſhy , but bad 
alwaies ready , and offering themſelves , - *tis 'no 
wonder if they run-into extravagant- expences as * 


then the Fencing , Dancing, and Language-Maſter - 
catch them , from whom picking up ſome ſcraps 
and ſhreds of diſcourſe, at home'they. vent them 
for laces and rubans. Or at beſt of all , they ſow 


them a goodly crop of wonders in their own 
Countrey. | 

4. Exerciſes commonly learn'd. in Travell are 
Dancing , Fencing , Riding , to which ſome add 
Veulting , and anciently Swimming , ( for which 
reaſon $xetonixs takes notice of it as a ſtrange , 
thing, that C. Calzula, ſo good at other exerciſes, 
could not ſwim). Muſick, and Defyrog And 
theſe, I conceive, might as well,” if not better, 
be learned in our own Countrey ; were it not- 
R 2 cither 
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the nobleft and uſefulleſt 


HMeufick. 1 adviſe not ; fince to acquire 
derable perfection in it, takes up too m 


2..0r 3. Italian Ballad tunes , may be agreable 


ney to the Teacher. 


either for the ſloth or opiniaſtrety of our Nation, 
The uſe of danczng and fencing is ſufficiently ; if not 
too much, known ; riding renders him maſter of 
fulleſt of all. Beaſts; eſpecially if 

he be ſo curious,as to enquire the reaſons of ſuch 
things , as the Maſter-teacheth onely by rontte. 
V aultine makes the body active, but elſe is not of ſo 
great uſe as wreſtling were, if in faſhion; or ſwim. 
ming,which is both more healthfull,and many times 
proves to be of great conſequence and _—_— 
conf. 

ume 


and to underſtand litle of it , is neither eraceful, ; 
ſatisfactory , nor durable.” To thrum a Guitarr to 


once , but often practiſed is ridiculous; beſides 
1] do. not remember to have ſeen any Gentleman, 
\ though Duary diligent and curious abroad, to qua. 
lify hi with that $skill , but when he came, | 
to any maturity , he wholly rejected it. Deſigning 
I adviſe to, but onely as a parergon , not an em- 
yment. And the ſmall Mathematicks Strangers 

un in Free ſerve to litle , beſides getting mo- 


Rules in Travelling. 1. Be very carefull with 
what company you aſſociate upon the way in pen- 
fon ; lodgings, &c. But make no fuch familiarit 
( except you have of a long time tried the perſon 
as not to leave your ſelf li to come off when 
you pleaſe. Neither be ready to make or accept | 

< aſſignations-of meetings , at Taverns, &c. Eſpe- 
_ _ cially be not the firſt motioner, Much time is loſt, 
ill acquaintance got , money ſpent, and many mis- 
haps come by it. Beſides they bepet and draw in 

| one 


for 


UMI 


r+ 12a 
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one another, the moſt -idle alwaies contriving to 
twiſt-in another meeting. 
2. Sufpeft all extraordimary and groundleſs ci- 
vility of foreigners, asa deſign upon your purſe; 
and what money you lend upon the way to Strat. , 
gers, count it given, not lent. Nor ever declare 
what money or Jewels you have ( of which not- 
withſtanding you ought to have a reſerve, not to 
be touched but upon extraordinary occaſions : ) - 
but alwaies make your ſelf poorer then you are. 
3. Make even with your Holſte for penſion, 


and all other demands, at the end: of every month, 
and take his hand to an acquittance; for by that 


means you hinder all after-reckonings ; ar 
are wont, at your leaving them: to pick Toine 
quarretl, or feek ſorne pretence uponi you to get 


| More of your money. And ſo upon a jourtiey, when 


you are not 'at an Ordinary , reckon with your 

oſte after ſupper. And where ' you never mean 
to return , extend your hberality at your firſt com 
ing , .or occaſionally as you have need of them, 
aud defer it not till your departure. 

4. Tvjaries from Stran X in their 
own Countrey, are calily " ſafel , and diſcteetly, 
put up; bat never ſafely xevenged whiere they have 
more friends, and power, then your [tlf, Eſpe._ 
cially beware of intrigues with Women : infinite 
quarrels and Tragedies have begun there. 

«1 For ena Rn which ok cat! do my 
W nen you begin ({ eſpecially a ourney ) for 
three 2 four of the firſt days , or Pats at leaſt, 
abate a third of your ordinary eating ; the like do 
alſo at your arrival to reſt, till your body be ſome- 
what accuſtomed to the alteration. In travelling, 

R 3 eſpecially 


—— 
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eſpecially. in hot weather, ark as litle as. you can; 
eſpecially by the way , for that increaſeth your 
thirſt , heateth , and diſpoſeth you to a feaver, 
< Mixe water with wine.,, but water alone to-one 
ſubject to- thirſt , makes him more thirſty. 

.6. If-you fin4 your ſelf indiſpoſed, or feaveriſh, 
throw in a glyſter, miſs a meale or two, cover 
your ſelf. well-in bed , that your body may trans. 

mp or ſweat , or elſe let blood. Bur if it ſeems 
\ by your -wearineſs , unquietneſs, diſturbed ſleep, 


high pulſe, pain , &c. that it tends to a reall fick- | 


neſs, call the Phyſitian betimes. 

7. Have with you a;litle Y enice-treacle, or ſome 
ſuch _ Antidote ; that if yo eat any bad meat.or 
\ drink , go to bed preſently after pe , or. find 

any thing heavy. on your ſtomack, or be tired with 
' a long, wet, or.tedious Journey, by taking a litle 
of it , you may reſtore your ſelf. Zacatelos bak 
\ ſome alſo (if. well made ) ſerves againſt ulcers, 
wounds , aches, galles, bruiſes by falls , and lik 
accidents. | 
8. If your occaſions require you to voyage in hot 
weather,be vety wer) careful! to preſerve your head 
* from the. heat of the Sun ; be. very abſtemious in 
your . diet, and take the beſt care you can, your 
y be open. Accidentall heat alſo is beſt expel- 
led by tranſpiration | _._ | 
9. Drink not before you eat, ſor that quencheth 


” 


” - appetite , nor at any time without cating , eſpe- 


Ily no mornings drinks ; and beware .of raw 
fruit, the moſt pleaſant and newly gathered com- 
monly. is worſt ; corrected much by eating bread 
with it. | 
. 10. Temperance, chaſtity, and moderate exerciſe 


arc 
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are the great advancers of health and long life. D# 
reffo in every Countrey obſerve the rules of health, 


- practiſed by' the diſcrecteſt Inhabitants. 


— 


GHAP. XV. 


L mm t———_— 


of prudent chuſing a calling , or ſtate 
1 PON the difercet choice of ow calling, or 
ſtate of life, depends our whole content and 
felicity': for if we chuſe that which is agreable to- 
our inclinations and abilities, both of body- and 
mind, we work cheerfully , our life is pleaſant, 
and'we are conſtant to our purpoſes. But if, ca- 
pable of better , we chuſe a worſe and lower , we 
eſpouſe a continual vexation : if we aime at what 
is above our capacity , we diſpond and' defpaire; 
Players fit their parts to their perſons ; and let vs 
Exerciſe our ſelves in what we 'are moſt fit for. 
And if neceſſity force us againſt our inclinations, 
let us uſe diligence to comply with it as hanſomely 


- a8 is poſſible : and at leaſt avoid-.vice, rather then 


purſue things , which- are not given us. 
2. In all our aQtions , the principal guide we have 

is the End; as in travelling the place whither we 

are to go directs the way. ' Aud fince we have, by 


' the law and condition of our Creation , one prin- 


ciple ( reſon )in us, which doth, or may and oughr 
uniformely to produce all our operations, we =_y 2 


' alſo” have them all directed to: the ſame ſcope an 
| intention. 


R 4 
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intention. 'We are indeed compoſed of body-and || reaſons 
ſoul; andthe body is guided by ſenſe; but+the || to-obt: 


ſoul ( the better = ) is , or ought to poverr the 
body , and it ſelf be governed by reaſon illuſtrated 
in Chriſtians, by Gods holy Spirit. = ox 
3. They who aime at nothing but ſatisfying their 
{eſe , are ſucki as Either, 7. never look before them, 
t hve 5» diem , without care of prudence, paſſing 
their time in mirth and jollity., without deſign or 
confideration , except to contrive that to morrow 
may be as this day; or to eſcape ſome preſent 
reſſure and difficulty which interrupts their de. 
ights, 'Or 2.do indeed adviſe and propoſe an end, 
but ſuch a one as is either not obtainable ; or if 
obtained , not fatisfactory , univerſal , or durable; 
Such are op qoong riches, and howonre, Any , os 
- all, of which to be: made the principal and nb 
timate end of our actions, is great folly and mad: 
neſs. For neither will they avail us in fickneſs and. 
the calamitous parts-of our life ; whereto alſo they 
often cngage us ; and, in the proſperous, they are 
—_ our wir Srkegvs congen Frags Sing 
ſez nor when we have 5 Nor 
fatisfy us, if we gr orgy They. grow tedious 


and burdenſome, ſubj:&- us to cares, ſorrows; 


ſome litle particular ends of ſome. their actions. 
But deliberation 48a conliderate cho" all 
reaſons 
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dy-and f reaſons pro & contra ſuch an end , and the means” 
ut "the f to- obtain it. 5. e. how a man ſhall employ thoſe + 


erm the and faculties, which God hath giver 
ſtrated on , cither by nature or his own prey to 


© » I that as yr z for which God hath given tem. 
For there s one certain end , which all men may , 


them,” | and ought to propoſe as moſt agreeable and - 


aſſn proper for their nature and condition. 


all eſtates and conditions, which will have 


gan © 50 
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Za 


who' is glorified when bis works anſwer 


ing to, and as it were an aſliftiag, him-; a 
jon of his intereſt, and conſequently , 
ing of that end; for which he made us. 

6. This is performed ſevetall waics,as 1. 


TSSED TI DEPISIIES: 


H 


ving him in his own houſe , being members of- 
family, 5. e. Officers in his Church, or Ecdleſias - 
ſticall perſons, whether ative os contemplative. 
| 2. By ſerving him iu the. Common<wealth , 10 a 
Qions of charity + and thar/, either as Magittrates, 
or private. perſotis.” [In both- which -good-is: to be 
done by example, advice, and counſel, command. 


5. This inextion, which will ſuſtain a man in 


an in- 


fivence upon his: whole life and actions, which is 
a rock , whereon he may ſafely build in all condi- 
tions and accidents, is : To do as much god as he 
_ both nes , and others. Whi __ holy 
' Scripture calls p/orefjs:p God ( a phraſe demon+ 
'firating the ____ axes ee oniverſal end* 
of our Nature) becauſe that God created us all; 
and gave us: our being and all that we have ; and 
this not for our own ſakes, for no rationall- and® 
intelligent workman doth fo, but for his-own ſake: 


his in- 


tention. He being alſo the aviverſat good of all 
creatures, what ever good we do, is.2 correſpond= 


oy 


by / 0 
Re» 


ng, 
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ng , governing , rewarding, puniſhing , liberali r ri 
aſhſtance of the weak and poor againſt oppre Hon, Þ! 


&c. In all which the Magiftrate hath greater ops 
Portunity and obligation to do good , then private 
goo Many of theſe good actions alſo cannet 

performed without wealth 'and reputation; and 


1X riches , if with due moderation and' juſtice ts | 2+ 


this purpoſe defired and employed, are very good 


: For, theſe being the meafure of all things inthe J# 
commerce and converſation of mankind , "tis ms 


* poſſible for him that deals amongſt men, to be 
without them, and for him who'is in an active life, 
| and to do good, to be withour' a conſiderable 
proportion of them. And his repatation ( I do not. 


ſay popularity , but the good opinion of wiſe and | 


\ Virtuous perſons ) every one is bound to preſerve, 
and to provide things honeſt in the fight of men 
alſo. So much pleaſure alſo is to be allowed-as 
is neceſſary to keep up the body in health , and 
checrfull vigor ; which the wife Creator alſo hath 


: appointed, in that he hath joyned pleaſure tons 


turall actions. _ 
7. In chaſing a calling therefore ( the fitneſs where- 
| of is onely in order to our glorifying God, 5. e. 
our own Salvation ) confider 
t; The advantages or diſadvantages to our end, 
or its .contrary. 
' 2, The temptations we are likely to undergo 
and meet with. 
3- What ftrength , aſſiſtance , or hopes we have 
to overcome them. - | 
But becauſe it is not poſhble to judge of theſe 
but by experience , . which the [Delbert is ſup-" 
poſed nor to: have , but in ſome- lefler AY 
# - t 18 


Ls 
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berality; 


Dr i MN, 
ater ops: 
Private 


Filfo thoſe, who-have as it were an hereditary 


is therefore neceſſary for him, to ask advice firſt 
{ God, then of wiſe, upright, and experienced 
rſons. And | 

:1- Thoſe who have an excellent faculty , or ge-. 
gigs, to one thing above others, ſeem to be Ly 
God- called to that, h 


1 2. Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own choice, 


educated in one thing particularly , and find-it 
zzreeable to them , m_ fafely acquieſce, and be 
ſuaded , that that calling is from God; as may _ 
cal- 
lng,being borne to riches, and honours, may ſafely 
acquieſce in it , I ſay, provided they can over- 
come thoſe temptations of offending God, which 


douſually accompany it. As all callings have ſome, 


and ſome very many more, and greater than 


hers. 
-.3- Thoſe, who upon any rational grounds , em- 
brace ſuch a calling, wherein they oe perfrnitht 


they can ſerve God, and live charitably , and do 
& good to- their nei 
they are called 


urs , may fafely- conclude+ 
the ordinary providence 
of God ; who is alſo the giver of reaſon to aſſiſt 
and govern us in thoſe things , which fall under 
its cogniſance. | | 
-4+ Some, alſo, God Almighty calleth extraordi- 
narily by his Prophets , Miniſters , or internall 
+ py , Exciting to ſomewhat extraordinary, 
either in ſpiritual, or ſecular employments.: Con- 
cerning whom we can give no rules. 2 


| .5- Many men are not capable to chuſe for them- 


ſelves, being of weak judgements , unexperiencedh 
biaſed with ſome vice or irregularity : theſe are 
t0- ſubmit to-the counſell of their friends; and _ 
| | mo 
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moſt- difintereſſed , and necreſt a kin, are the ke more Þ' 
lieſt to give beſt counſel. He prefer! 
6. It is in vain for him to ask advice that" is nldoig We 


5ndifferent to all , or moſt of them ; at leaſt fo mug}. 3- Th 
as to be without prejudice, or to refuſe any pro} wheret\ 
poſed , and not to love or hate any ſo much , bat get theſe 
\ to be ready to change his paſſions upon the infop. practiſed 
mation of better judgements. Unindifferent are. 4+ Tt 
thoſe who are preingaged. As for maried perfong jo8r affa 
ir is in vain to conſult abour ſingle life. For they {ot fom 
he can onely deliberate how to glorify God ins prob: 
married-eftate. And if aneſtate he ill choſen , bit 
trremediably , accuſe not God Almighty for thei 
- choice, but ſeck to amend it by more, virttow 
and pious living. » +» | foie 
. 2. Going to chuſe, therefore , place your ſelf a | 5: 
wach as ts poſſible in equilibrio ; and reſolve» 1 
chuſe the beft as neer as your own diſcretion (the 
aſiftance of Gods ſpirit implored ) and the advice 
of friends, ſhall ſuggeſt unto you. The beſt, 1ſt 
, not ſumply, but the beſt for you ; conſidering yo 
' parts, inclinations, bodily health, and ftren gh, 
exterior advantages, and the like, And though nd | 
man: is obliged under guilt of fin-to undertake the || be do! 
abſolncly beft calling or eſtate ; and- that God & | God 
ty hath not ſo tnade man for eternals, thit | the © 
he hath no: care for temporals ; yet.in Prademr; || contet 
\ and if he have a deſign of attaining -Chriſtian pet- doing 
fection , he RES Gangs that which he 
conceives the . | "> 
+ 2+ /That every man is to give «an account of the | are n 
ing wherein he is , and not of another: fo-z || table 
1s rewarded that . lives and-doth better in 
teſs perfeRt fate , then. he that doth leſs well in 
, a more 
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e the kilo more perfect ; yet a-more perfect ftate is to 
-Se preferr*d , which affords more advantages of 
at is nafldoing well , or better. 

- 3. That though there is no lawfull eſtate, 
ny pro. wherein” heroicall. virtues may not be exerciſed; 
ch , ba (yet theſe are much more eafily and frequently 
Ic infor. {practiſed in fome then others. 
ent arc: 4. That fince contraries are ſo mingled in all 
derfong Jour affaires ; that nothing is ſo good , it hath 
Or then, #-aot fome inconveniences-joyned with it ; nor any 
n+ | ſo probable as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid to 
it | the contrary; you are not to defer your reſolu- 
tion, till all difficulties be cleared , and you be, 
thle to anſwer all things-to the contrary ; but ir 
| fofficeth to embrace that which is moſt probable. 

| -+ 5. That, if your election be thus made, 5. e.with 
to | indifferency , unpaſſionateneſs, and fincerity , ſeek 
not to change, but ſettle your ſelf quietly un it : and 
make account that whatever you chute, you: will 
ſametime or other repent of it, 5 e. when-you find , 
the unexpected inconveniences and hardſhips of 
own, and the ſeeming eaſe and conveniencies 
ef another. The fncerity of your choice needs not 
be doubted of , if you chuſe for the love of 
& | God; if you would have advifed your friend to \ 
thit } the fame courſe of life ;'and if you would be 
__ — when God ſhall call you, to be found ſa 
the |, As old man in Yr Þ P. being demanded of 
.--» f ene, what he ſhould do, anſwered 35 our Works - 
the | are notall of the ſame fort. Abrabew was hoſpi- 
> 
FT 


table, God was with him. David was 'humbile, 
| God was with him}, -&c. Therefore , wkat you 
in | find your Soul inclined unto , ſp avir be 

| ro 


"> 
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to. Godlineſs , that do. It is true that one callin}0%9-* 
hath more opportunities of glorifying God ; {@"* 


limer actions. . All men are not alike capable of * 
thoſe heights; and by him , who after due all 
fideration , probably conjectures that he ſhall | 
very well in an active, and but meanly in a cow |< 
\ templative, life , here the active doubtleſs is to he} fteque® 
preferred, | A me 
If you have made choice of an eſtate leſs adya. | profei® 
tageous,, which you may change, be ſure to adviſe A tit 
well before you do ſo; for many times wearinef | - > <« 
* and inconſtancy adviſe a quitting of that , where. | $40qv! 
in it is really better for you to continue, ; | 
Though there be no ſtate, but may be more « || * 00d 
leſs dangerous, or convenient for one then another; he 
as where God gives greater ftrength and plenti- calling 
fuller 'grace there is leſs danger from temptations, | * 
yet. thoſe ſtates ſeem to be in themſelves beſt, affaire 
. ® hich are not ſubjet to ſo many temptations; __ 
which have the fewer avocaments from Religion; | ©©* 
which have more incentives to, and occaſions for, ow 
Picty ; wore good examples , more leiſure for des for al 
votion , more ſeverity towards our ſelves, more, think 
and” more heroicall , acts of virtues , which ap» |S 
; proachneareſt to the life of our Lord, and which _ 
thew moſt gratitude towards ann God. "I 
Though God ſupplieth grace ſufficient to every | | hi 
one for Tis eſtate, andhe that fails of his duty, 5 
doth it by his own default; yet he, who caſts him- | * 
- * ſelf into temptations, cannot promiſe himſelf to | *? ho 
be affited by God. Upon this ground, F, Paul | ® 
adviſeth young Women to marry. Temptations | nc 
are from company, health, bodily ftrength, ww 
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tlie h2d- inclinations, as to ambition, covetouſneſs , 
, and 0piniz _ , deſire of liberty; opportunity of time, 
| place , &c. | 
# From the conſideration of which ,and ſuch like, 
theſe rules may be taken notice of ; 

A good natur'd facil man is not fit for ſuch an 
con | employment, wherein he muſt neceſſarily converſe * 
| frequently with evil perſons. 
. A melancholick perſon is not fit to undertakea. 

profeſſion of much ſtudy or ſolitarineſs. ' 
A timorous ſpirit is not fit for Magiſtracy.: 
| A covetous perſon is not to be a Merchant, or - 


and fi 


Banquier. 


. A manof bodily ſtrength and choler will not be. 
| 8 good Officer in War. 
he ſleepy and drowſy are belt imployed in a 

calling , wherein is much bodily activeneſs. 

A raſh man not to be entruſted with a great 
afaire , eſpecially in War. 

Let no man eaſily perſwade himſelf; that, what 
ever his calling be, his thoughts will be differenc 
from the reſt of mankind, that is in that calling; 
for all men are alike ; have the ſame principles of 
thinking and acting ; and-the ſame way of dedu- * 
-cing from , and acting by them. Eſpecially , let 
0o'man think, that Magiſtracy will change him, _ 
to the better eſpecially: look at his ations and con- 
verſation in his private life , ſuch will he be alſo 
in his Authority. And therefore let him not upon 
fuch confidences , haſtily take upon him a calling, 
in which he ſces in general great inconveniencies 
or dangers , to the preſerving of his virtue , or * 
mnocence. 


If 
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If you be conſulted concerning a perſon, either 
= very inconſtant , paſſionate, or vitious, give not 
your advice; it is in vain: for ſuch will do- one 
what ſhall pleaſe themſelves. | 
» Never adviſe any one to a calling, which. is 
much - againſt his will , or inclination, 
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Of Civility, 


J N this ſecond Part, are thrown together a miſ. 
cellany of obſervations concerning ſeveral the 
molt uſual occurrences in A#sve life. Such as enter 
: not into any Art or Science , but are the reſult of 
experience in' the converſation- aud affaires of this 
World. T begin with Civiliry, as being 'the firſt to 
be learned and practiſed; and though many roles 
. of it ſeem plain and obvious, ſuch as-are fit tobe 
inſinuated into: the practiſe of Children ;-yet are 
they not' to be neglected , but to be neal'd into 
youth , that they may not through defect of them, 
'miſcarry'in their ape ; as many great perſons have 
done, who truſting to their 7»ffice and ſevere vir- 
tre , have bin ruin'd for neglect of compliance and 
eivslity. For though: Serpents: are greater poyſoiis 
and preſent death , yet more men are'deſtroyed 
' by their irregularity in eating and drinking.All men 
are in ſome ſort d&iſparara; and even theſe who are 
-under the relations” of ſuperiority and inferiority, 
yet thoſe obligations being ſarisfied', as to all other 
"matters, account thamſelyes as equals.” And-it is 
S 2 . neceſ- 


, 
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neceſſary for every one;that would bring his pur- I (wn 


poſes to effect, ( which cannot be done without. 
m—_— ufe of other mens abilities ; and the greater- 
Eſ1 


e, the more Inſtruments are needful; and} 


thoſe Inſtruments alſo not inanimate or neceſſitable, 
but ſpontaneous and' free ) to maſter the wills and 


powers of thoſe he makes uſe of 5 to miake them, . |. 6 
I fay, to work cheerfully and readily for him; | i 


which is by Civiſzty to let or infinuate himſelf into 


- £f they ba 


their good liking , and voluntary aſſiſtance. For he 


who cares not to live void of offence towards 
others , renders himfelf offenſive and odious unto 
others; conſequently they comply not with him 
they at for him, if at all , by force cither of res 
ward or puniſhment, and therefore no more, nor 
otherwiſe , then they are conſtrained. Thus , for” 
want of civil addreſs, many men of parts and 
virtue become ufeleſs in their generation 3 but 
others alſo by their ſurty and nacompliant humor; 
grow diſtaſtfull in converſation , fall into contempt, 
whence follow affronts and quarrels; ſome alſo, 
are forc'd upon low and mean company, «nd 
thereby bring a diſhoniour , fot upon their perſons 
onely , but their Family - and. Parents alfo ; who. 
are look'd\ upon, as not willing or able to give 
them decent Education z and their meat = 
ey gappen 'amongft S ers, who are teady 
to cenſure Lonily of that Nation , whoſe Genry 
are ſo litle civiliz'd. \ 
_ Againe , where there is much com 4s ity 
Cities, &c. there is alſo great yariety of hamors 
and diſpoſitions z and 4 greater. care of weary cow- 
ver/ation 3 a4 alſo where are perſons of greater and 
more piercing ſpirits, or curiouſer obſervers, as 


in 


, 


3 PUT... 
thout.. 
- | makes us paſs over ; he who-thinks to live 
| contentedly or peaccably in theſe places without 
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Comrts , or amongſt Forreigners, who curiouſly tak© . 


G —_ 3, e. he is _ Tl - fierce, 
: | infolent diſpoſition , or of a id flothfulneſs. 
| Both of them fitter company for CID Men, 


| 


gotice of many: things which continual practiſe 


J mortifying his own humor, and depoſing his na- 
wral inclinations , is of a ſhallow capacity ,/ or an 
favage 


and for Deſerts then Cities, | 
Wherefore, as 4 Food Chriſftsan , for the glory 
ef God, mortifies all his own paſſions and humors,. - 
and puts on thoſe, which are for his purpoſe, and 
cording to his intention. Such Þ mean, as Reli»- 
jon and] reafon ſuggeſt. And as a good Copttier .. - 
be his intereſt complies with every one ; is al-, 
cerfull and complaifant , without 
my humor of his own , onely borrowing that of 
the company. So in- like manner-, every civil 
perſon doth the farhe , ſo far at leaſt as to: avoid 
al offending thoſe with whom he converſeth. 
For Civil conſiſts in theſe things, 2. In moe 


refſing by ations, or ſpeeches, aw injury , dis-- 
frm, offence , or alving any other. 2. In 
me ready to do all good offitet, and ordinary hind- 
ys for agother. 'And 5" in receiving no 5#juries Or 
ences from others: s. e. in »o# reſenting- every 
word or action , which may ( rationally Y 
be interpreted to be 4d/effreys or undervaluing. 
Antigoniis , when one told him, that ſuch a one af- 


waies gay , ch 


net: be affronted. Indeed onr repwearion , which is 
onely [pretended in this caſe; ( were it really in 
danger ) yer is not of ſuch conſequence many 

times 


fronted him, anſwered, it may be fo, but L wilt © . 
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times, as peace and quietnefs ; but we are ordiz | affecti 
narily unjuſt and partial Judges of our own: cons} ver 
cerns , never looking upon our ſelves but with 

love and value. - ens, fone our ' patience is cet» Þ 
tainly a rewardable virtue { but whether the cory! 
rection. of a miſdoer will reuſcire well ; is a diffs Ii 

cult queſtion andis-that ſo much recommenk, | 

ed- by- our Lord , of forgiving treſpaſſers againi} | good 
Na | js 


Civilit) is not , therefore, punituality of behaviour, © i 
I mean that which eonſiſts in certain modifh and par. } of 
» ticular ceremonies and faſhions,in clothes, geſture, | 

mine, ſpeech, or _ _ ; b not uſing ſuch: dif. 
courſes, words, phraſes , ſtadies, opinions, games 
&e. as are in faſhion in the Co with: Gals 
lants, Ladies , &c. This is a conſtrain'd formality, 
not cvil;ty ;a complying with the times not with 
perſons; and varieth with the age or ſeaſon fie- 
quently-, according to the fancy of mechanigk 

| perſons, in their ſeveral profeſſions : whereas the: 
rules of Civility, founded upon Prudence and Chis 
rity , art: to perpetuity unchangeable. | 
Compliments alſo. are another thing; ſerve to- 

. @ contrary end, and-proceed from a different cauſe, 
Civility from ſincerity and virtue ; theſe from div 
plicity , and deceit. That makes friends, theſe ww: 
wake and hinder them ; that _—_—_— one may 
from another , theſe invo/ve all in an equal: adula- 
tion. Fhey conſiſt in praiſing immoderately , and: 
pretending greater love and friend({hip then either 
is deſerved by ,. or intended to, 'him, to whom 
they- are offered. He that uſeth them», beleiveth- 
\ not himſelf, nor would have his Auditor beleeve 
his expreſſions, but 1 know 'not what greamgzely : 
of | 7 


ſy. 


= : FE 
ith © no offence or neceſſity, but when it is commanded: 
cer» | by.God and reaſon , he will dye rather then de- 


« 
oy » » 


e t0- 
uſe, 
dite 
AN: 
Nan 
Wn Fg 
and- 
ther. 
om 
eth- 
ove. 
eſs, 
of 


. abuſing of language , and po__ together many 


of good words, that the Auditor may not diſcover 


i men- keep you till in talk, let' you ſhould too 


| fon \ Ag" jonny to offend , or aQually-fining, 
or 


\propoſe ſuch Precedents ,. as they deſire the young 
F; an 
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affection; he is alwaies offering and promiſing ,'ne- 
forming z asking pardon where: there is 


mand it. Theſe are -imaginary ſervices z notional 
wpertinent , humiliations ; a 'folemn. non-ſenſe - 


good, words- to lignify- nothing. The uſe -of this 
traiterous diſcourſe (if any be ) is to hide amans- 
{elf { as Juglers and Mountebanks ) in a cloud - 


more of him then himſelf pleaſeth.' Or as- Trades- 


mrrowly examine the wares they would put up- 
on you. Officious lies they are , licenſed by- cu- 
ſome, and like the unproportionable garments, 
ae faults of the age, Neither is flattery ,, encou- 
ragement. to , or accompanying , in vice, or\error; 
conſenting to any thing. prejudicial to- a- third pers - 


ike ; any part of Ciwlity. For this conſiſts 
not but with ſevere 7»ftice , reall Charity y,aud o- 
lid mar 
And therefore it, as all other virtues, requires an. 
earl initiation , and continual practiſe to arrive ata 
perfect habit: of it. It concerns alſo Parencs-and: 
Educators to ſee that the educated converſe as 
much as may be, with his equals or ſuperiors; 
not with. ſervants or mean. perſons , left he pot'on 
their manners , and! playing Rex amongſt them, 
he become apt to-undervalue all others , and fo 
become inſolent. It. behoves.them. alſo to give him 
no-evil example by themſelves , or others , bur 


to vilit 


| in fal inp, 
kinred or 


to furniſh diſcourſe, &c.- 


of maturity and jud; 


call himſelf to account of his \] 
And alſo procure ſome 
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' Man ſhould copy. In Fraxce , Fathers are -wont 
to carry their Children , when youths, with them 
perſons of Quality, to ſhew them how 
fuch demean themſelves, and to procure thems 
convenient boldneſs. Mothers alfo- in 7ral teach 
their litle Children pieces of Dialogut 
by heart 3 which they render and recite in their 
preſence , and enters! apo 
BC” he 
Children frequently in errands, At vis to their 
nEghbours; teaching them what to ſay, 
what titles to give , what anſwers to make to th 
demands moſt likely to be asked, ſomewhat alſo 


nes-of Plas 


alſo ſend their 


The young Man hitnſelf alſo , ought , as he 
grows in age, to obſerve the actions of others 
eſpecially of his equals, and- of fich as ate molt 
reputed for civility ; and to. note what becomes 
or misbecomes then. Alfo, what is pradtifed by 
moſt , by perſons of higher quality, and 
nt. He muſt | 
over himfelf ſeverely , and once & day , at leaft, 
cs and aCtions. 
frend to obſerve, adviſe, 
_and admoniſh him of What is well , what ill, 

what might be better , done , or otnitted. 

to obſerve ſuch rules as theſe that follow , fome 
of 'which are framed for youth , others for ſuch 
as are growing up , of arrived tv ſome diſcre- 
tion 


1. Do nothing which thay juſtly ſcandalize 
virtuous perſons; chiefly by any 
'gion, as by undecetit behaviour in Gods Houſe, 
as ſeeking your eaſe , abandoning your _ to 
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lazineſs and lolling , gazing about you, Gag 
or head. 


changing poſtures , covering your face 


* 
FT : 


ate therefore your ſclf by the example of 


b; 


the and moſt devout in the place you live. 


Uſe not commonly or unneceffarily the name of. 
God, or of the. Devil ; not paſlages. of holy Scri. 
_, not mocking or profaning holy-perſons, 
thi b, or actions : not onely becauſe theſe thin 
ge {infull., but undecent alſo ; & practiſed onely 
by perſons of ill behaviour , or mean condition. 
2, Do nothing that may offend anothers ſenſe 
or imagination. To ſtrike or pinch a man, is a 
downs ſalutation. No carion, or excrement, is to_ 
he ſhewed to your companion , for: you know 
not how ſqueanuſh he is. Approach not your mouth 
ſo near in diſcourſing , as to offend or bedew any - 
one with your breath, for all mens breaths arc 
offenſive. Be not naſty in your clothes, or about 
your body, in much ſweating.( except in time of 
War or action ) belching , biting, or cutting your 


mails, rubbing your teeth , picking your 'noſe.,or” 
O 


ears, handling any parts of your body which are 
not uſually uncovered , nor thoſe more'then needs. 
Sing not to your ſelf , nor drum with your feet 
or fingers in company, as melancholick men. do.” 
Grind not nor gnaſh your teeth ., nor ſcrape or 
make any found: :to offend - or interrupt rs, 
not ſo much as lowd ſpeaking, except where ne- 
.celſity. Spit, Mmeez.,, cough, 6c. from the company 
for decencies ſake. JG} 5 e468 
3. Let your lock be pleaſant, compoſed, mo. 
.deſt , confident. Frowning is apprehended to be 3 
fign of a cruel diſpoſition, as is noted of Caracalla. 
When you diſcourſe with any-perſon', gaze net 
; T upon 


thoughts ; -winkin 


the action: of light-headed perſons , as wi 


to | out the to 


3 ing ; 
_:: 
| head eret and backward , is interpreted 
and arrogance, as letting it fall on either 


red with your cloak, is a neglect of the 


paoy 
A 


© affectation, wadling is for the ſlothful and 
and in meaſure to dancers. 


- laughter is permitted , moderate ſini 
mended, . 
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- upon him, as if you were taking his picture. NoÞ 

fix jour ejes conſtantly on any one object ; for 'that 
., betokens impudency , or at beſt , amazednefs;0x 

contemplation , as ffaring doth folly. 7 andrin 
< and inconftant looks expreſs madneſs, or unſerle] 
( if not a natural} — 


4+ There is a certain wine mann 
: an 


in 


with one eye ( like Shooters ) is of maliciouf 

and evil nature. A ſharp and fierce look, is as one 
> that is angry. To bite your lip is uſed in threaten. 
ue, is ſcurriſous. . To 
the head into the ſhoulders, is lazineſs; the 


pride 
fide, 


hypocriſy. To go with. folded arms , is ſloth or me. 
lancholy;; and in this, it 15 a natural ſuggeſtion 
to keep the breaſt warm, and defend it from hy. 
pochondriack pain; to fet them a kembow is ar- 
rogance, and to hang them down, folly and lazineſs: ' 
« to keep your hands in jyour pockets, or' coves 


COMMe 


ſlow pace is proper to delicate and effeminate 
perſons, an haſty one to mad men ; ftrutting is 


lazy, 


_ Speak, not through the mſe , nor with any affe. 
Red or unhanſome geſture , wrying the mouth, 
ſwelling the cheeks, liſping , &c. and when ſpeak- 
ing, cough not, nor uſe any interruption , for fo 
do lyers when they invent what to ſay. A litle 


COM» 


| 


- and; its parts; both'in aQting/and ſpeaking , which 
is very gracefull and pleaſing. 'C». Pompeixe , ſaith 
eſs;orf} Tully , ad omnia ſumma natie habebat in voce ſplen- 
evdring | dorem , & in metu ſummam aignitatem. This con- 
aſctled | fiſts; 19, in the proportion and harmony betwixt every 
ity) is | mans perſon and condition; as for a young man 
ing | "0 be aCtive and ſprightly , not mimical-and reſt- 
uf ſs : a'grave' man-ſlow and deliberate, not dall 
as one | and ſluggiſh. 2* In confidence, oppoſed to ſheep. 
eaten. | iſh baſhfulneſs , when one knows not how to look, 
s. . To {| ſpeak, or move, for fear of doing amiſs ; but al. 
$; the | waies bluſheth , and is not able to ſupport an harſh 
pride | word, a chiding, an angry look , without being 
fide, | altered; 4* In avoiding all affetation' and ſingula.. 
Ir me= | rity ; for whatever is according to Nature is beſt, 
eſtion | and what contrary tot, alwaies Uiſtaſtful , and+ 
m hy. | betrays vanity and indiſcretioni , that knows not 
'isar- | to imitate the beſt: Nothing is graceful but what 
.ineſs: F is our own. And' therefore every one ſtrives to 
cove- | work eaſily and freely , and with a ſeeming negli= 
coſt= | gence, for ſuch ſeems to procede either from Na. © 
ture , or an habit. But conſtrainedneſs underya- 
ninate | fueth an aCtion ; as doth alſo ſeeming to do all- 
ing is | with deſign and ſtudy. Yet, affected negligence 
lazy, | is worſt of all. 2 | 
' $, Ineating , at meals, the company is offended, 
' affe. | if you cat with hands dirty, or-unwaſhed after 
outh, | have made water, or done-any offenſive ation.” 
peak- | If you hover over the plate or rable, as an Hawk 
for ſo | over her prey zif you handle others meat, be deli- 
\ litle | cate, or take the beſt, gr moſt, or formoſt, to 
com- {| your ſelf. As the India», that ſeeing at the Sther < 
\ | end a{diſhthat pleaſed him, leaped upon' the table 
body, | to fetchit; if you feed withboth hands for fear of 
dl. T 2 looſing 
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loofing time , or keep your Knife glwaics in your 
hand , or withthe point npward :if you Jip-your 


fingers, or any thing you have taſted, inthe ſawce, | 


or make a _noyſe in eating; cut or putinto your 
mouth great morſels', or lick your fingers ; or not 
wipe your mouth or ſpoon after cating; |, 
_  Tt:us againſt health to ſwallow: your meat'un- 
= chewed , or greedily , or much, or much: variety, 
or delicacies : and againſt civility'to eat after others, 
to throw your bones or offall upon the floore, to 
.  gnaw your bones, to handle dogs, 6ce. at the tablg, 
| to obſerve what and how others cat, to difpraiſe 
< or praiſe immoderately the meat, or ſmell toi 
Ye you fuſpedt it let it alane , leſt you offend 
.OXNETrS, | Fed | F 
- = Prefent not to others whit your ſelf have taſted, 
Drink not; nor talk with your mouth full, or ut» 
wiped, or glaſs full ; not ou the cup tao: far into 
< your mouth as Children do; nor drink greedily, 
or ſo lotig that you are forced'( as Horſes } to 
breath in your draught ; nor blow iuto any ones 
cup., or upon his viuals , toſts, &c. - 
Fa not at table any ungrateful or impertinent 


difcours , nor be angry with your ſervants , nor do | 


any thing which 'may interrupt the cheerfulneſs 


of the company. It -1s queſtioned whether it be. 
civil to talk much at meals , becauſe that hindreth 
"the intention of the table, and it is not eaſy to 4- 


void all offenſiveneſs, eſpecially in diſcourſe about 
Divinity ; the frequenteſt table-talk in Englave 
| her va dgnn ag. care uſtly, tax us for 
drinking before we cat, againſt health; drinkin ing 
- many in the fame cup; and many times the in 
teft by the former; for cating much , much fleſh, 


fitting 


ſuch as are not much inferiors, ſniferiors: 
parts-z ate to be better treated, for __ equall 
2 to 
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ting, long at meals 5 not uſing forks but fingers, - 
and the like. | 

6. In Yiftings is much more ceremony and Ci- 
vility. obſerved in ſome; places then: others. The 
Italians , and of them the Romans, are-moſd pun« 
ual. The greateſt cauſe hereof is the —_— 
miſinterpretations, and quarrelling. This hath be- 

an Art of ceremonionſneſs , ſo full of ſibtilties 
and punctilios, that it is an employment to learn 
them. And therefore , though in this Countrey of 
geat freedome and litle jeutonſy , where perſons 


| of quality are rieithier f0 apt to give, or take ; of- 


ſence , they are unneceſſary, or alſo unfitting z yet 
it may be fitting-to know how to entertain x Stran- 

r; or how we are eiritertained by him, of by 
any other that expeQeth or practiſeth this accu- 
raterteſs of ceremony. Fhave therefore: ſer down 
the Thiefcſt of their rules, for the moſt part ont” 
df the Book called © 11 Madre of Came, which 
is on purpofe to hiſtruet in thoſe obſcryanees. 
- Women arc not uſually viſited in the morning; - 
tor Ambaſſadors, of perſons 6f buſineſs, on the 
toure or day of their diſpatch or yrent, 
Wome. alſs have: alwaies the upper- hand, even 
in their own houſes; and are intreated not to ſtir. 
oat of the Chamber of entertaiemzent. I they will 
zccompatiy 'forther , many ate wont to reticcom- 
patiy ther part of the way , atid the Wornani + 
turns her back firſt. - 

lt is better to give too mich honovr to dny 
RES 106! litle- 3 therefore better t6- carry . 

ſelf. as inferior- to his equals \, and- ec io 

0,1 


. a Ga 
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>. to honours or' wealth; The: mote; familiarly ,-the | 19" ! 
more honourably are inferiors, or equals treated, | 297 * 
(but ſuperiors the lefs) as to your table, to your | ſhovl 
bed-chamber, or cloſet, to: your ſelf.in bed, dref. | 
ing, or: 2eticed:. i rf nit an gt is Fong nontagl Þ 5 
Neereſt the wall in Zx2l4nd and France i( I ſups | 12 TE 
=poſe becauſe the cleaneſt) isthe honourabler place; | * <1 
in 7traty the right} hand, if two, the 'midd place and d 
> if three, walk together ; becauſe eaſilieſt heard 0 
both. OHEES "3. HAS alſo 
To make ſigns to one tobe covered: ; is fupe- him t 
\ riority 3 ſo is to turn-the back firſt at:partingz to | ©2P 
accompany the departed but-a litle-way;, whereas wher 
your <quall you wait upon-to' the- ntmoſt'dooror | , £9 
gate, the ſuperior. to his Coach or Horſe. be re 
'* The Viſiter ends the viſit ; but not in the midſt | ihe * 
\ of a diſcourſe; nor is_he to ſtay as long 28 the | {MM 
viſited ſeems: glad to receive; him ;-but if he ſee 
his "company much defired ,be may. come the oft leaſt 


\ ners Short viſits: are; ſeldome' tedious.// 1 ; - i | FFns 
Perſons in the beginning of deep mourning uſe In 


ot to be viſited : and uſually they retire to ſome | ©» 

* place out of Town , to avoid viſits, And if viſited, | 52: 

they are excuſed, if they uſe not the; accuſtomed door 
_CELeMOnies, | | "0 ji WO 162575 Ih 

Sick perſons alſo are not viſited, till-fo much | ** * 

recovered, that they can ſit up in' their beds, and vv 

put on their upper garments; but ſervants are fres dom 

uently ſent to enquire of their health ; and the dom 

\ Gentlemen muſt wait upon the: viſiters further | Peri 


, ths they gr lam we NR. F7 oo 
ifits of £0 wn and cond ce the ie 
fooner the better. EIT A SRIST It 
The uppermoſt place of a table ought not to plim 
- turn 


—_ 
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turn its back upon the greateſt part of the room, ©* 
nor to the door where the meat. comes in, it? 
ſhould alſo have the window before, or at leaſt 


on one hide of, it. | 


In making viſits few things are obſerved ; but 


. ln receiving viſits many: as, receiving a ſuperior 
or equal, he ought to be ſo clothed as to go abroad; - 


and quia, near to haſten his pace as if he would. 
have gone. further to receive him.z to meet him 
alſo at the bottome of the ſtairs, to accompany 
him to, his Coach ( it being a general rule to ac- 
company the departer. one: degree further then” 
where you receive him.) and turn his back laſt. 
Equals ( though belt received as you defire to 
be received by them )'are commonly received. at 
the top of the ſtairs; and the Gentlemen meet 
them at the bottom, ( it is alwaies obſerved that 
that the viſiteds Gentlemen attend one degree: at\ 
leaſt further ' then the' Patron. )' The viſiter. aifok. 
turns his back firſt. ; 
Inferiors are received according to their quali- 
ties, ſome in the Anti-camera, ſome three , ſome 
two, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber. 
door , or half the Chamber of entertainment. The 
receiver alſo turns his back firſt. Onely. it is:bet-- 
ter to uſe too much , then too. litle , courteſy. 
With Strangers , extraordinary civility and free- 
dome may be uſed; becauſe they. come, but -ſel-." 
dome, ſtay not long , and have no emulation with 
perſons of your own Countrey. An eminent per- 
ſon not. knowing how to entertain a Stranger ,* 
feigned indiſpotition , and received him in bed. 
If two ſend meſſages to have Audience of Come. 


SL” 


* S COIMN- 


pliment at the ſame time, to the later the Patron 
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* Cot anſwers , that A. B, is Lord of him 

_ + felf and time, but. that at the ſame time ne ex. 
peas ſuch a one. | 


If any one come to viſit , whilſt his. fuperios 


15 entertaining, ordinariſy he-is conducted to an- 
. other room, where he is entertained by the Gen« 
.tlemen ; or if of lowet rank, he ſtaies in the Anti 
Camere. | 
I an equal come to vifit , whilſt an equalt is 
in the room, the Patron asks leave of the ou 
ſent, and leaving a Gentleman or two with him 
; _ "goes to receive the new comer. If more be pre- 
ſent;he needs not leave any Gentleman to keep 
them company. | | 
To Perfons of Quality, Audience is given with 
the Porticre ( or haviging that covereth' the door 


—- on the onthkde ) down ; publick Audience with it 


jr zyet if thew'a Perſors of quality come it is 
lfolet-down; Likewiſe at their entrance atid d& 
parture the whole door-muſt be opened ( all the: 
* doors being made double : ) it being an aftiowof 
great ſuperiority to. give but half a door. 

- Seats alfo:ought to be ſet ready before the viſt 
rants enter and chaires with arms are more ho- 
" nourable then thoſe with backs onely : and theſe 
then ſtools. The: viſitants or priticipal ſeat is to 
- be ſet in ſuch manner as it may. took fultupen the 
door of entrance ,; and the greateſt part of the 
room ; the Patrons with the back towards the 
door. If _ viktants equall, theiv ſeats are to 
be ſet one behdes another, or ordered along the 
- wall 'which hatls the forefaid condifions.. If two, 
their ſeats are to be fet fo as to hive the door on 

| | c 


1 bdered whether it be of - compliment or buſineſs; 
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the door is the better place. 


- If it be neceſſary to deliver a meſſage to the 
Patron whilſt he is-receiving a viſit : it is to be con- 


#nd if of bufineſs , whether of great conſequence, 
or haſty ; as alſo from whom it comes, If of com- 
—_ the' M. & C. may be more bold to de- 

* the meſſage of a much meaner perſon then 
the viſitant ; alſo if the viſit be - long, and the 
Meſſenger hath ſtaid, But if the meſſage be of bu- 
fneſs he muft be more carefull, and notÞerform 
it-except from a perfon-equall , or not much in- 
ferior at leaſt; or it be a meſſage requiring haſt. 
But all meſſages from the Prince or much Supe 
rior, are admitted ; be the viſitant who he will. 
& meſſage ought not to be whifpered to the Patfors . 
is com with equals, but ſpoken aloud. 

If there be many viſitants', and etie depart be- 
fore the reſt, the Patron feaveth the reſt and ac- 
companieth the departer. And if whilſt he is con- 
duQting an equal , another equat enters ; he en- 
tertains the new comer a while with the departer; 
then recommending - hint to ſome of his Gentle- 
men to condnCt him to the place of entertaiment; 
ke accompanieth the departer , and then hafts to ' 
the "other. 

" When viſitarlly are ready to depart , the Patron 
maketh a noiſe with his foot or chaire, that the 
Attendant may underftand to life up the Portier 
but he ought not to command him , or todo any 
thing which may ſhew ſuperiority in his own _ 
houfe. But if there be need of any thing, -toask 
leave of the viſitant to calf for it. But viſited by - 
inferiors, he may call or do what he pleafeth. _ 
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If the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, the 27, & 
C. cauſeth to be lighted and ſet up in the Foot. 


mcns ſtation, a torch of white wax ; and in the 


other Chambers, each two candles of white wax; 
and in the entertaining room two or more, ag 
ſhall be neceflary , which are to be brought in by 
the Gentlemen ; alſo two or more in th 
camera muſt ſtand ready to be lighted, to be born 
by the Gentlemen before the vifitant when he de- 
parteth ; who yet are not to turn their backs abs 
ſolutely@pon him. At the Hall door mult be ready 
torches to be caried in like manner before him by 
the Footmen , or Pages if there be any; four atl 
for an equall, fix for a ſuperior , &c. | 
A man meeting his equall, or not much infe. 
rior, makes his Coach ſtop ; the worthieſt ſtops 
laſt, and departs firſt, A man in-coach meeting his 
equall on foot, lights out of his Coach, and when 
they part he walks on foot a while after ;.and then 
remounts. For an inferior, he alights not , except 
* he have buſineſs with him. | 
A Governor of a Place, throngh which his & 
quall is to paſs, ſends to invite him before he 
Enter his Juriſdiction; and if his invitation is ac« 
cepted , he ſends ro meet him g. or 10. miles, 
ſome of his Gentlemen in Coach; and ſo others 
as he draweth nearer; 'when neg, the Governor 
09% to receive him in perſon ; dr if he pleaſe to 
onour him , uuder pretence of taking the Aire, 
he _ go abroad that way he comes, and ſo re- 
ceive him as he pleaſcth. 7} Rl 
7. The beginning and end of Converſation with 
every one , 1s Falutation : nor muſt you break; 
company, though with intention to-return ſpeedily, 
| cxcept 


e Ath 
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except you. firſt ask their leave. The inferior fa- 


utes firſt out of duty; and ſo doth the viliter. 
Modeſty is more gracefull then boldneſs , bold- 
neſs then baſhfulneſs , baſhfulneſs then impudence. 
Countrey people know not how to look, but think 
they :do-beſt when moſt extravagant. | 


| :-Endeavour not to partake of other mens ſecrets, 


i.e. cither Letters , Books, Papers , Diſcourſes, 
&c, if any thing be given to another to read , 
take it not out of his hand , nor be haſty to ſee 
any. curioſity. the firft ; nor be curious to know 
what-- any. one” is. doing or ftudying , or with 
whom. 

+, Whiſper not with any in- company, for the ret 


private buſineſs , take him aſide after you have 
when you. diſcourſe' privatcly , eye no man of the 


pany. | 
+ When you walk to and againe , turn your face 


towards your fuperior z and if you meet a- ſupe= 


rior in a narrow way , ſtop, and preſs to make 
him more room, for it is an ation of reſpect. 
- Beware of ſullenneſs, melancholick, furious , 
filence; as if you obſerved and cenſured what every 
one ſpoke or gid. 'And. if all 'the Company laugh, 
do-not you act the grave. 

Pride, inſolence , ftatelineſs , imperiouſneſs , 
angrineſs, are not ſigns or qualifications of a Gen- 
tleman, but the ſcandals of Converſation. The great- 
eſt Magnetiſmes in; the World, are Ciwliy,, con- 
forming himſelf.to the innocent humours, and in- 


\ firmities , ſometimes , of others ; readineſs to de 
courteſies for all., ſpeaking well of all behind their 


backs. 


\ uppoſe you talk of them ; but if you have any+ 


awked leave , and when none is diſcourſing : and . 


% 
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backs. And 2” Afﬀabil 


», Which is not onely to f 
be uſed in common and unconcerning ſpeech , but 
npon all occaſions. A man may deny. 4 requeſt, 

ide , repretiend , command , &c. affably , with 
good words ; nor - is there any thing ſv -harſh; 
which may not be inoffenſively repreſented. Cons 


fider, that the meaneft perfon is able to do'yon | defend 
both good and harm. 


on commit againſt others to 
againſt you to be- ſmall; 
« Anfwer no man till he hath ' ſpoken , for: thoſe 
who are impatient to hear; ar rafts to/ cenfubt 
nor turn your back upon, nor correct, the ſpeald# 
depart not before he hath dofie, preverit hiny fot 

- by helping him out what he ſeems to have forge, 
Tell not what comes into your fancy in the midi 
of anothers difcourfe , nor feetn to know whit 


Efteem the faults 
be great; thoſe of 6 


ke world ſay ; if: you think fitting t0- ititerpoſe, 
do it not without asking leave ; elſe you! hinder 
the difcourſe to- be uriderftood , and make what 
1s ſaid to be miſinterpreted ; whence man 
ceffary arguings, and cotifuſed raftles be 


fore th 


matter carr be cleared. Say het , I kriew this be- 
fore, but accept what ts ſard as new , arid itt good 

Be not magiſterial in your diffates; nor! cow 
tend pertinactouſly in ordinary diſcourſe for you? 
e6hſequerce. 


* opmon , ior a truth of ſmall 


Declare your reafons, if they be n6t accepted; 
tet them alone; affure your- felf that you afe tiov 
obliged to convert the whole World. It is alto it 
. uncivil importunity to claſli with every 


thing we 


we think is fatfe: 
' and non-ſenſe 


diſſike , or to confate every 
to formalize upon all the f 


ve 


we 
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gehear, Let us not contraſt with-the whole World, 
# if we were univerfall reformers. In a coutro- 
yerſy ſay not all-you can, but what is neceſſary. 
Ao if what you report is not beleived, do not 
fwear it, nor uſe any moron your ſelf, . 
nor lay wagers , [nor itake your ſelf engaged to 
defend .it , - or that he ,- -who beleives you -not , 
afronts you. So: neither repeat the ſame things 
frequently. over ; if the company harken not to 
you, ct them chuſe ; ſuppoſe it your own fault, 
who ſpeak not what deſerves their attention. If 
they. underſtand you not, blame your ſelf who ei- 
ther ſpeak not clearly, or accommodate not your 
ſelf to your Auditory. 

After a man hath told a tory in your preſence, 
ak not, what's the matter ; for that ſhews that 
you contemned the ſpeaker , and minded not 
what was ſpoken; beſides you-make him your iu- * 
ferior to tell a tale, as often as you are pleaſed 
to: ask it. | | 2g 

. He that. ſpeaketh much, cannot ſpeak all well. 
Beſides it is an injury to the reſt of the Company, 
who expect to be heard, every one in his turn._. 
Yet better to ſpeak much then nothing at all, ex- 
cept it be apprehended to be Ds/cretson. 

If you live in a place where the Language is 
ſpoken in an evil Dale, do not affect to ſpeak 
either purely , or badly , but as the beſt of that 
Dialect ſpeak. And avoid all Dig and hard words; 
remember how the L jon cruſhed the Frog, whom 
he ſaw ſo contemptible, after he had made ſo great 
a noiſe. Fo 

All obſcenity, whether in matter or words , pro- 


ceeds from , and creates, evil manners; and renders 
| -£ 


Gentleman contemptible.” But amongſt clowns hz 
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0 


| RR — —— 


1s moſt acce ted, 5. e. Is: the greateſt clown 5 thai : 


uſeth it moſt. The reaſon 'why ſome: words ar 
immedeſt, others ſignifying the ſame thing, na, 
is : becauſe they repreſent the diſpleaſing objet 


at a diſtance, through another light ,'and coverdf| /- 
with another notion;'ſo. that the offenfivencisi | 


net that which at firſt appears tothe imaginatiog, 
(ſo Toads and Vipers cauſe not that: effe in 


when ſeen a far off.) It appears ſometimes unde | exper 


a Metaphor , . or ſome other tranflatitious ex. 
preffion; which is a corrective to the harſhneſs and 
unpleafingneſs of the other. 5 Ps 

The ſame cautions preſcribed'in fpeaking 6 
greater, are to be obſerved in writing ; the negle 
cf-their pens hath ruined very. many; and parti 
cularly the great Maſter of Civility , the Author 
of Galateo. For going to preſent to the Pope ape 
tition, by miſtake he delivered: a copy of licen- 
tious Verſes writ by himſelf : whereby he loſt the 
Popes favour, his own reputation , and all hopes 
of further advancement. | 
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CHAP. 74 


of Prudence. 


4: HE Prudence here ſpoken of , is not that. 
» -& Wiſedome of the Philoſophers ; which, 
that we may live happily”, . wox/d never have us 
experience ſorrow, or trouble ; would reduce us 
to © ap 0 , abſtinence from employment , and 
alife abſtracted from common converſation. That 
teacheth to menage action , publick affairs and 
negotiation with others; this ſhews how to eſcape 
ioconveniencies , and ſufferings, by withdrawing 
fom buſineſs , and living with , and to, our ſelves 
onely ; which that teacheth to avoid by diſcreetly 
governing, and eng our actions. The Philo- 
fopher perſwades us to chuſe the perfeeſt , 5. e. 
the moſt quiet, innocent, retired, manner of life; 
this Prudence to live moſt perfectly , 5: e. with 
the leaſt inconvenience, or evil conſequents, which 
may diſturb our happineſs , in a common or active 
life. The one adviſeth temperance by abſtaining- 
from all Banquets , Fcaſts, &c. this ſhews how 
to he abſtemious, though you come to them. The 
one tells us that the way to avoid danger , v-£: 
is never to go to Sea ; this, fince we are embarked, 
would have us govern our ſelves , and ſtcer our 
courſe in the beſt manner.” Whether of theſe is 
better , I now diſpute not ; but ſuppoſing a man 
to have already made choice of an active — 
a 


J then Prudence is of great force ; to foreſee 


conſequents, and avoid the bad zto at —_— | 
. an 
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and the ſhorteſt way ; to chuſe the beſt meang 
to menage croſſes and hardſhips; and be content 
with what ſucceſs God' ſhall pive. bh 
2. Signs of a wiſe'man are theſe ; he rathg 
« hears then talks ; beleives not eaſily : judgeth.ſel 
dome, aud then not without great examination; 
_dcliberates long , and when reſolved , is conſtant, 
and changeth-not without ſolid reaſon ; and hayi 
deliberated , fears not to repent. He ſpeaketh ks: 2tr 
. of all ; defendeth the fame of the abſent; courteoug, 
not flattering ; readier- to give then ask. or receive 
ſmiles rather then laughs ; is moderately grave; 
Honoureth his Superiors ; attributeth the dns 
good aCtions to his companions,, rather then huys 
- ſelf; obſerves his frjends , but doth no-unworthy 
action for their ſake ; is ready to. aſſiſt and pleaſure 
all, even the unknown ; yet without offending 
others : conſidereth both events , that whatever 
happens, he may be like himſelf., neither exalted 
nor dejected ; avoids anxiety, melancholy , and mo- 
_ roſeneſs ; what he doth , though neceſſitated, yet | ix 
doth it nat 2s unwilliogly , but makes a virtuedf | 
neceſſity : is even jn his carriage,true in his words, 
. the ſame ig; ſhew and reality , and beleives ſod 
others when he hath no reaſon to the contrary; 
he admires none, derides none, envies-none, and 
deſpiſeth none, not the moſt miſerable : he delights 
in the converſation of wiſe and virtuous ,perſong; 
profereth.nat his counſel, eſpecially when he under 
.ands not well; is content with his condition : nor 
doth any thing through contention , emulation, or 
xeyenge, but ſtrives to render good alwaies even 
. for evil.. He laboureth to know fo-much, as to be Þ 
able to depend upon his own jadgement , thouph | 


IT. 
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content 
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th 
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he 66 it not.” Ab; tw & fac fmiliter, - 

"3, Prudence depends upon experience; without 
which no man, of ever ſo great capacity, caii any 
more arrive to be a wiſe min, then a fruit to* 
maturity , without tittie, And -experievee'is either 
ef other men, which we ſte, read, or hear; or 
of otir own affairs.' This is the harſher Miſtreſs; 
and happy is he that cats learn of the other ; and 
arrive to perfetion though in his 6Id age: Hetice 
is, that moſt men ui and that onely whereiti 
they ate moſt praftiſed ; as many know what is 
{be done, but neither how to go abour it them- 
ſves, nor to direct others ; fuch have muck * 
fndy , litle experience. Many. can adviſe well, 
bit themfelves cannot act. Mary can menage a 
buſineſs if not oppoſed; and many better if op= 
poſed : as many are not able to beat or chaffer, 
fhongh they know the prices ; arid many ignorant 
if the prices, yet bargain cuntingly.- Eo the rules . 
if bafineſs are the fame, though the ſabjects are 
divers?; converſing much makes a man bold and 


ecofident ; and engaging in bufitieſs fits for ttiore 


bafinefs ; for Di coſa naſce coſas. And therefore it 
s no wonder that rny Citizetis ( Metchants ef- 
pecially ) prove wife-men, and 'ifi the late Wars 
#fo excelletit Soldiers ; becavſe much practifed 
ts- treating, and negotiation. The like is alſo of 
kewyers. But many of both thefe Profeſſions, there- 
by accuſtomed to value fall gains, contract.ſuch 


# riarrownefs of ſpirit , and tinAure of intereR, 
that it fearce ever leaves them. Nor do: I perceive 
Lawyers fitter for ſtate emplo 
chants ; they _— 
lick RO a , ho 


yment then Mer. - 
both particular Trades, and - 
other- 


differing , as 
wiſe 


to pu 


knowledge i 
yet in 


rule ) 
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wiſe then an Eaft Ind4ia, or an Hamborough, Mer-: 
chant,in reference to traffick. For though.the profed. 
fing of Law may ſcem to intitle to ſomewhat more 
n poverting ( of, which'Laws are the 


PW 


it doth-not ; becauſe their pra. 


Qtiſe and ludy is about juſt and unjuſt; about 
wenn and tawn ; the petit intereſts and contro« 
verſies of particular perſons ;* not the Govern. 
ment of a Prince over his people; or his nego. 
tiations with his Neighbours ; which depend upon 
different principles ,, ſeldome conſidered by thoſe 
who deale between: private perſpns.. Belides. that 


the 


tying of Princes.to the formalities of Counts, 


tediouſmeſs of Proceſſes; and caſting the Laws of 
Government into the mold of the Laws. of pri- 
vate intereſt, muſt needs be. great impediments 
unto it. 

4- This Pradence', you ſee , is quite different 
from canning , the advantage of Fools , and wicked 
. men, who miſtake them for the ſame; For the 
Pradent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf, and it. 
tereſt , ( the wiſedome of the Serpent recommen» 
. ded to us by our Saviour ;) to be in fuch a con» 
dition in all eftates, as to be able juſtly , honou. 
rably , and openly, to make uſe of all opportuni- 
ties, and occaſions for his own. advantage , to- 
ward the obtaining of the great end of his. Crea- 


tion. Ca»ning meaſures ] 


ice by eſcaping pu» 


niſhment, and. wiſedome by ſucceſs, reputation 
» by wealth or power , and the ſatisfaction of others 
by his own intereſt, A Pre«dent man deals ſo-ſin- 
cerely , that he fears not the examination: of his 


ations or purpoſes; and. is not afraid to- have } 
witnelles, if it were poſhble , of his Hong 
I 


[The crafty builds his Houſe under, ground, celar, 
tacet , diſſimulat , inſidzatar ? preripit hoſftinm confilia, 


affection in general expreſſions. or 
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and in drder to his own advantage he looks upon 
all other men as. enemies, And to. theſe. purpoſes 
he uſeth mony artifices ; as taking ;adyantage of 
the perſon , if in neceſſity, intangled-in vice , fear. 
of puniſhment, or diſcovery ; if in danger, humor, 
paſſion , any weakneſs or. ignorance . : he, alſo. 
watcheth the time, if in mirth, drinking, ſorrow; if 
inadvertent , if eaſy ; hemakes uſe alſo of his au- 
thority , reputation , and ſuperiority, to impoſe 
upon inferiorggHe- pretends great Nndneſs and 
articular am- 
biguous ones; or ſuch as he will not be obliged by;, 
for he intends nothing; nor, hath: he ,.-or. ever in- 
tends to have, any friend. But his great engine 
is a ſmooth tongue , and a competent. ſtock of wit. 
5- Perſons paſſionate, fancifull , intemperate ,, 
are wont to. apprehend things. ſtrongly ; and..ſo. 
apprehended to. beleive, and affirm to others, and. 
act accordingly themſelves : and if ſuch men be, 
of reputation or power , they often do: much harm.. 
Very wiſe men alſo are oftentimes reſolute, and. 
we obſtinate in their opinions z for being. uſed, 
to thinking, they apprehend much of their object, 
ea ſhort time they overlook the. reaſons ,, 
circumſtances, probabilities , collect conſequences, 
&c. which .actions familiarize the ohject to: the 
faculty , and this renders the reaſons of the con= 
trary fide, leſs probable.. Even as our converſa- 
tion. with a man breeds ſome degree. of kindneſs 
and friendſhip, though the man himſelf be not 


7 worth our acquaintance, Wherefore every Pro- 


dent man ought to-be jealous and fearful of him- 
V 2 ſelf, 
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ſelf, left' ke run away too- haſtily with a likely- 
hood inftead of trunh'z and abound” ros' mpetr in- 
his own: ſenſe. POTS al 
6. Alt eſtates are' equall , 7. e. Men niay be! || the con 
happy in every Rate. For: fecurity is equalf to | lnits 4 
ſplendor; healtly to pleafute'; &c. Every fate alſo) | ad: 
hath its encinies, for Db Per dis 0: div, wie qc 
contys' #nam,” A ricti min becauferich 5 the poor? || iv of 3 
man hath' as poor neighbours; or" ricky ones that || Tyrant 
gape after that finalk which he enjoyecth : beware | ad fe! 
therefore how you offcidarty mini; for the offens/ || of the 
dedjoyts again 6ucatid Be ſure yr hate'ns ran, || is vi 
though you tial hints" evill of orjuft perſon; Nor || one fre 
envy any one'above you; you have enemies enough” | prof 
by your own fate ; maKe no more ; but rather,” || fary f 
procure as many friends as you tar to npliold'and || ts ob! 
ſtrengthics you; Every man Hark alfo aw .cnemy || fllem, 
within kitnfelf; he thar is not cholerick is cove. || id ci 
tous, is fuftfit;/is facif, 1 riiean By Nature, forif | ay © 
he hatli ſubdued theſe natural defires , *tis other." | he do 
wiſe. Nor can a chiolerick man fay; F am to be || be in 
pitdoned';*ts ndtviral to me;; ſack # oneis not fo, || certsi 
For that ſuch a one hath alſo his infirmity , his | 
incitiztion , which petfips is harder to conquer © || freed 
then yours. Befides' what is according to nature, | tim 
is feldorie perceived by us; a: cholerick mhan' per-" | cect 
ceives not When he is angry, at leaſt thinks it no || firuf 
great fault, Therefore it is neceffary to Have an || Perft 
Adviſer. | op 
' 7. All men, therefore, are evill 7 ndger of them= || td. 
ſetves, and think they do well many times when | tend. 
they fin, and commit fmalt errors when they are || ſin 
quiley of crimes. Tr is alfo' ir onr life; as in Arts || 8d 
and Sciences ; the greater differences' are cafily | ferio 
diſcerned, 
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id circumſp 


diſcerned , but of the fmaller moments onely the - 
wiſe and-skilfat in the Art can judge. Many vices 
ao, though contrary , yet are. like to virtues : 
the confines of both are the fame; and-the exact 
kmits and boutidaries difficultly fixed'; as of pride - 
ad greatneſs of ſpirit ; Religion and-Superſtitionz 
qui | n& raſſnieſs; cheerfulneſs and-mirth ; 
Fhrany 3 fiberry and ectroſnels 5 fubjention 
ranrty 5 fiberty arid Heentionſhefs ; ſubjeCtion 
ad ſervitude; covetoufieſs and frugality ;:and fo 
| ow reſt Aud Fi tryin chieffy conſiſts = 
It 4a 4 t 4% i''6 udgemert ; to diſcern "»:" 
one Ho the oth&'; #id give to every cauſe” his + 
roper ations and effefts. It' is therefore neceſl- 
NO Go every otic ; that defires ts be # wiſe man, 
to obſerve His own ations, and the original of. 
them, his thoughts arid ifftentions', with great care 
) ection-; ele he ſhall never arrive in 
my tolerable maniier to the knowledge of what 
he doth well or ill. And left all this diligence ſhould 
be infufficient , as the partiality to himſelf will 
ponrr render it ; it is very requiſite for him 
to chafe a friend , of Monitor, who may with all 
freedom advertiſe him of his failings, and adviſe 
tim remedies. Suck a one, I mean, as is a diſ- 
&«t-and virtuous perſon; but eſpecially, one that 
flirufts not kimſelf npor the acquaintance of great 
Perfons z nor þ- 4 employments ſcandalous for 
opportunities of itjuftice ; that bridleth his tongue, 


ad wit ; that can converſe with himſelf, and at- 
tends upon his own affaires whatever they be. 
Mſinaare' your ſelf mto a confidence with him ; 
| ind defire him to- obſerve your converſation , and 
ſeriouſly and friendly admoniſh you of _ » 

X inks 
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thinks amiſs ; and let not his modeſty reſt till he 
condeſcend to you : for do not imagine that you 


- which they do not in themſelves. And he is happy, 
who in the whole ſpace of his life can attain- to 


the help of old age alſo, that great dompter and 
mortifier of our luſts and paſſions, If.he inform 
ou whether true or falſe , take it not patiently, 

t enieyy 2 for the advantage is the. ſame 

' which is to break, the inordinate affection. you 

-bear towards your ſelf, ) and be ſure to amend: 


in wiſedome and virtue, When you conſider, that 
you muſt give account of your actions to your 
vigilant reprover ; that other men ſee the {me 
imperfections in you, as he doth; and that *tis im- 
pofhible for a great man to enjoy. the advantage 
of friendſhip, excepr he firſt diſrobe himſelf of 
thoſe qualities , which render him ſubject to flat. 
tery , 5. e. except he firſt ceaſe to flatter himſelf, A 
good 'Confeſſor in- Religion will ſupply much of 
fach a Monitors work ; though the one doth it 
judicially ,. the other onely in familiar converſa. 
tion. And how mbch more worthy is ſuch a one. 
of entertainment , then thoſe , who come to your. 
table to make ſawces , eat your meat, cenſure 
their neighbours, flatter, and deride, you? 

8. If a friend tell you of a fault, imagine al- 
waies ( which is moſt true ) that he telleth you 
not the whole 2: for he deſires your amendment, 


rela apra targuntar: 
a, There 


live one day without faults , or that thoſe faults | 
are undiſcovered. . Moſt men ſee that in another, Þ i 


2 reaſonable freedome from fins ; and that with 


thus you both get a friend, and perfect your. ſelf 


but is loath to offend you. And nunquam fine que-. * 


= 


Ibo. 
; till he 


me ft 
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-9. There is litle or no difference betwixt- not 
deliberating and deliberating in pafſion: 3 except 
that this is the worſe, as engaging more, and more. 
grevocably in error. For he that being out of the 
way: , and is reſolved. to go. on, ſtrays the . fur 


10. The fore game , & wiſeman plays, is-t& 
foreſee and avoid;. but the aftergame is to carry 
bimſelf with courage. and indifferency. And there- 
fore Cato falliag into a calamity, not by his own 
fault, ſhould not have rid himſelf of it by a greater. 
wickedneſs ;.but by his conſtancy and generoſity * 
have ſhewed to the World , what a wiſe. man . 


8 hould de in ſuch a caſe. 


11. All mens apprehenſions naturally are alike; 
what one ſees red, another ſees not green; and 
Aloes is not bitter to one , and ſweet to another; 


and their firſt thoughts upon them are the ſame: 


And that one man is more learned, is not becauſe _ 
he knows. otherwiſe then another ; but: it is be- 
cauſe he knows more conſequences , and more 
propoſitions by his. greater induſtry and expe- 
rience. The conceptions according to truth are alike _ 
and the ſame , but falſe are infinite ; wherefore if 
you find one man m_ in his judgement, be 
wary of him ; he either knows more thenall others,” 
or there is ſome ill principle in him. 

12. No evill man but hath irregular. paſſions 3 
which paſſions are offenſive to evill perſons, more 
then to good; ( for good men are humble , com- 
plaiſant, &c.) Therefore one evill man agrees not -* 
with, nor loves to deal with , another. 

13, Every man hath a tender place ; which 
when touched by the hand. of God , afflicts. him, 
ard 
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and he complains, And thoſe, who are moſt + 
> ww in the World , have _ tendencies al 
ri family, reputation mfirmities”, Cc, 
Wherefore 2 wife man provides before hand 4 
ſtock of hoe. Aid fortifies the dangers b J 
good conſider 


a diſtance; the 


- near. Harid, Becauſe thoſe are fully known; 


| comprehetided alwaies with piffions of love, " feat; Y 


" &c. For ey omni the ſeriſes ; which , being 
- firs , wot free Agetits;, work ad ahiniia 
viriam , Jer entertain their object as rtiuch as they 
can. Beſides, the objects are thernifelves clothed 
with mar Aces , pottips, and ſhews; 

which make ther ſeem grett and raking : and 
without thefe 
. But fpiritual thin ab move etal Soul arid ſpt- 
rit ; which receives not without arguing and dif. 
puting , 3. e. withont foriething of truth , and re- 
jeciag apparences. Wherefore # wife tart is wary 
of the things of this World, and admits them not 
confidently. 


ations , and by taking off his affe- 


tions and paſſrons from then. 
I4. The t -of this World feein greater at | 
of the” 6ther World greater | 


he naked and nothing, 


| Of: 


— 


and no enemy, 


leaſt Almighty 


_ % "*Y 


CHAP; F4*s 


of Converſation and Diſcourſe. 


. Ee VERSATION caſuall with many , v0- 


luntary with few, of buſineſs to be denied 
to none. Have many acquaintance, one friend, 


.. Some keep company to ſpend their time, and 
faunter away their age ; ſuch care not much with 
whom they converſe ; nor is their company either 
gratefull , or beneficial. w 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſement , to laugh 
and: make themſelves merry , and ſo-paſs their 
time, x | 
.. Others for intereſt ; and that either honeſtly, 
or deceitfully , as by gaming, debauching , he- 

Roring , _ overreiching , &c. | 

Great care is to be taken in choice of the com- 
panions , with whom a man is to conyerſe much, 
or a long time, or to truſt with buſineſs of con- 
ſequence. As the 7cabans ſay; meaſure it a hundred 
times, before you cut it once ; at firſt ſtanding 
-upon your ys; till you diſcover their Incli- 
nations. An | 

Firſt, Avoid, as much as you can , the company 
of all' vitsous perſons whatſoever ; for no vice is 
alone, and all are infectious, 

" Of Swearers , prophane , and blaſphemers; 
God lay to your charge the ne. 
glect of his intereſt, and honour, in your pre=-» 

þ4 . fence 


= 


— 


ready to reſent and vindicate every ſmall offence 
done to your ſelf. 

Of Hedtors, and thoſe brutiſh perſons , who 
either for gain, or ſatisfaction of their beſtial ar. 
rogance, care not whom they debauch or affront, 
Infolent Children of-Hell , ruiners of ſo many per: 
fons and families. | ; 

Of Scoffers , who put their own faults in the 
back end of. the wallet , but diſcover all they 
know of others, With ſuch no peace is durable, 

Of a perſon ſcandalom either for Profeſſion , or 
manners, for you run his hazzard , and eſpouſe 
his diſreputation, \# 

'2. Avoid _ conſorting with oe who are much 
wperior, or much snferior to you : Inferior not onel 
{ degree and an coma _ but pecan 
s fuerizs, Your own 

will be ſuch as your com- 


ts. T anti er alits , quants ti 
car and defigns 


= panions are; and low fortunes breed many times 


A 


degenerous purpoſes. He that makes himſelf an 
Ae, *tis fitting others ſhould ride him, And it. is 
a very mean ambition to be the beſt of his com» 


Wy 
With open , upright, plain diſpoſitions , as alſo 
with the cheerful aud facetious, there is no diff- 
—_ converſation z except where they meddle 
too boldly with other mens lives ; but theirs is 
-Satyre , not calumny. 

With refy, froward , ill natur'd humors , who 
are hard to pleaſe, and think it grandezza to be 
harſh and parſimonious of good words , and fu- 


porn towards their equals, few converſe who | 


not to gain by them. | 
Sata From 
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ſence uncontrollably affronted ; whilſt you aref - 


p 
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ef: From all good natwr'd perſons, women, and drink, 


keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as are wholly 
bent upon their own intereſt , diſcours not upon 
what concerns their intereſt. * 
- They who pretend to canning obſerve, and make # 
much of a rule , which I think it is not amiſs to 
know'; to. beware of ,'and fortify againſt , but, not 
to practiſe it z which is, to obſerve. every'mans4 
imperfection, ( for few there are but have ſuch 


z one.) and accordingly to apply themſelves. As 
for example | Oh 9711/20; 
; 1. With ſuch as are ſwelled with conceit of. 
their Nobility or Wealth, if they have buſineſs ; 
they give them reſpect enough ; if they have not, 
yet they pay them with theirown coin; no mat- 
ter if they deceive themſelves with the- opinion 
that they are honoured according to-their merit 
or. deſire. 2-37 1-1 
2. All humorous perſons are weak, and con. 
ſcious to themſelves , that they ſtray out; of the 
lain way of the reaſon of Mankind ; wherefore 
: that will take the pains to comply with , rules, 
em.  DNGS ad; 38 
3. Such as-having impoſed upon themſelves cer- 
tain Laws ofsceremonies, &c. would alfo oblige 
others to the ſame ;{( which proceeds many times 
from Melancholy and not pride ) their weakneſs 
copy i2 1 | ; ba (9 
4-. With moroſe perſons , they. deal freely, 
openly , and Petr a that they. may Nin 
ſee through their deſigas, and ſo they are ſtricken 
in the right veine. Pagny 
$5. Thoſe who are -curious to- pry into-/other 


mens matters, are commonly malicious ; no frien”.* 


X 2 ibip 


hn 
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ſhip 'with them, as neither with a proud, nor 
an angry, perſon. - | 2” 
..6. With ſuch as are in diſgrace with Superior; 
they converſe not much, and are wary how th 
* offer them help, &c. for they faſten as men drown. 
ig upon any ſhew 'of aſſiſtance. | 
- 7. With fach as are in grace with the Prince, 
«they keep good correſpondence, and ſeek their 
favour; and though mean perſons , yet they deſpiſe 
them not, for they are choſen by his judgement, 
But they do- as they , who in a dark night folloy 
him that hath a torch , though a rogue ., or a 
beggar. 

Give no man juſt cauſe of offence ; nor reſent t00 
vively injuries towards your ſelf. But if after your 
care to avoid \ , You happen upon ſuch 
brutes, as cither to try- your mettal, or out of 
a beſtial love of injuriouſneſs, '( for ſuch Hef 
this age hath brought forth in greater plenty , then 
any other I ever read of) the beſt way is to reſent 
it: briskly; and threaten ſeriouſly , at leaſt ; if you 
do-not chaſtize , the inſolency , that makes inju. 
ring a profeſſion. ee, 

Chuſe therefore the converſation rather of 4r- 
cient men, for their- teſtimony is of®greater force; 
of ſuch perſons as are famed for virtue and wiſe 

d for ſomething is alwaies to be learned by 
. them ; and ſuch there are many, but they offer not 
themſelves, but expe to be ſought out ,- and 
admit not; every application without choice. 
So much for Converſation, it follows of Diſ- 
 comrſe. | ew IO 


, Men are commonly judged by their Diſcon | 


. 4% = 
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; 
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and therefore it is neceſſary for :2-wife man to 
regulate that , almoſt in the: firſt place. Diſcourſe 
is either concerning. 1. Raillery and mirth, 2. Other 


| mens lives and attions.. 3. Occafional, as Hiſtory, 


News , &c. 4. Erudition and edification ; or F. 
Buſineſs and intereſt of ſelf or friends. 
'1. Thoſe, who take pleaſure in expoſing others 


contempt and dersfon , either by imitating their 
ations , or imperfections, or by jecring and mock- 
ing them, avoid, as you would the heels of an 
Horſe , that kicks every one he can reach : if you 
cannot , take the part of the abuſed; blame the 
aRion, ſpare the perſon ; or if the perſon be known, 
excuſe the action; if neither can be done , praife 


the perſon for ſome ather gond ation or quality; 


ſo have you an Artzote againſt the poyſon. Indeed 
there is no greater enemy to Peace and Charity 
then the Raillear. For, as ordinarily it is the ſooty 
oven that mocks the black chimney ; ſo one jeer 


ſeldome goes forth, but it returns with its equal; 


and they together beget a quarrel. Beſides ,, to 
abuſe 5nferiors argues a mean and contemptible 
ſpirit ; S»periors , is dangerous; and a wotd often 
provokes them more then an ation. To abuſe's 


_ isto loſe him ;'a Stranger, to loſe your ſelf in 


Sand the Worlds efteem. Thoſe mocks. are moſt 


reſented ' which touch a mans reparation , chiefly 


that of wit or diſcretion; for of that even fools are 
chary , and every one rather confeſſeth his forget- 
ſulneſs, -then' ignorance : next thoſe which are for 


| 


particular ations, rather then in general , for they . 
ſem to have more of er#th, theſe of wir 3 which. 


are of ſome ſecret imperfeQtion ; which are of that 
R 3 where- 
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- wherein a man prides himſelf. Since. Francs 7. 
time ( who giving Charles Y. the lie, and: cha 
lenging him to a duel , was refuſed ) the /ye hath 


been counted a great affront; and-many exagpe. | 


rations: are made of that abuſe. But had not 
King ( perhaps in juſtification of his own raſhneſz) 
- aid, that he- was not a Gentleman that would 
« take the lye; I do not beleive that would have 
deſerved a ſeverer chaſtiſement then other impu. 
tations; I ſpeak in converſation, for Laws 'take 
no more notice of that then others. 
Yetitſeems, to condemn all raj/ery is to tether 
the wits; and+therefore if preſerved in a medio. 
-crity, it :might be allowed. For it makes men 
ſKand better upon their guard , when they know 
that they are fikel to hear again of their ations; 
_ beſides it inureth them to bear harſh words , and 
bridle their paſſions, But to railly hanſomely is 
very difficult; for good jets are to bite like Lamb, 
not like Dogs; tickle , not wound. And therefore 


?tis requiſite .to have a. third perſon of Diſcretion, | 


16 ſtroak oyer the ſeverer nips , and throw duſt 
upon them , when being heated they begin to ſting 
one another. Alſo with ſmall miſcariages and mis 
fortunes , and ſuch as happen without the. parties 
«fault , &c. you may be the bolder ; and with ſuch 
as bring-no ſhame with them , and. ſuch wherein 
many are- concerned. The jeerer alſo muſt be con- 
tent to taſt of his own broth; and the expert in 
this trade are wont to do; as he, who having in his 
youth taken preat liberty. to railly upon maried 
perſons ,-in his declining age took a Wife , where 
any one. might have: had her for his money ; _ 
: ” 4 | 


—_— 
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the firſt entertainment of his friends was the diſ- 
courſe of his own mariage, to prevent all that 
could- be. ſaid. In ſumme , jeers are onely then. 
. , when ex tempore ; when they ſcem to pro- 

cced from wit , not anger or malice ; and ſeldome 
pleaſe at ſecond hand. 
2. A kin to the Railleurs are the Dro/s, who 
turn all to Riaicalpuſneſ7, Their cenſure ſee in Ser. . 
ep. 29. Aarcellinum nonawm acſpero ;, etiamnum 
ſervari poteſt, ſed fi cito porrigatur «lli manus. Eſt 
quidem periculum ne porrigentem trahat. Magna in 
illo sngenii vis, (ed tendentss in pravum. Faciet,. quod 
folet ; advocabit illas facetsas , que riſum evocare lu- 
gentibus poſſunt , & in ſe primum , deinde in nos jocabi-= 
tar , Fc. Chriſtians have greater arguments againſt 
this Drolerys, that it greives Gods holy Spirit , 
and is contrary to that ſeriouſneſs and conſidera- 
tion requiſite to Religion. That there is nothing ſo 
facred or prudent, which by the petulancy of wit 
may not be made ridiculous, conſequently contem- 
' ptible, fit to be neglected and abolithed. Virgil we 
have ſeen publickly , and even the holy W ritings 
we heard to have been, traveſty;by thoſe who ſpare 
neither their Souls nor reputation, to prove them-. 
ſelves Buffoons; and ſhew their abilities in inge- 
nious folly. Beſides this diſpoſition proceeds from 
a laſchety and levity unbefitting any perſon of 
quality and employment; and increaſeth'the ſame 
inclinations both in the Droller and the Auditors. 
\For as a wit uſed to verſifying is ready to put 
all its thoughts into rime; or a Mathematician is 
preſently reducing all his fancies to ſomewhat in 
thoſe Sciences z. every one caſting his thoughts 
R-4 into 
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into that mold whereunto they are accuſtomed: 
So do Drolis reject all ſerious notions , and accept 


and fix upon the light and empty. And therefore. 


we ſce that when ſuch -perſons aim at any thing 
grave and ſerious, it misbecometh them, as done 
out of order and ſeaſon. Thus doth mirth pleas 
lingly by litle and litle ſteal away the judgement, 
» rendring it vain, ſtudious of, and delighting in; 


that which wiſe men avoid, laughter. And theſe 


men , whilſt they think to fool others, become 
themſelves really , what others are ini their imagi. 
nation, 

3. In Diſcoxrſe concerning other perſons ( fami. 
liar amongſt Women )- Back-biting , and caluny 
is moſt _— : becauſe all men had rather hear 
evil of another therr good. Perhaps thinking there. 


"pu /by to juſtify their own faultineſs ; at beſt indul. 


| ping their ſelf-love, which is grounded upon a too 
high eſtimation of themſelves , and too low of 
others. 

This evil ſpeaking is very frequently uſed by 
many, who pretend to extraordinary Godlineſs; 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous, and vene- 
mous with thoſe perſons , who miſtake their for« 
mality for ſeriouſneſs , and their gravity, for reality, 
in Religion, But even in ordinary converſation 
men are wont alſo to defame their neighbours 
open-fac'd, without any ceremony , deſign, or 


remorſe. From both theſe ſorts of people , eſpe--. 


cially the former , turn away, as much as you can; 
but be ſure to be none of them ; nor partake with 
them in their calumniations, Take heed of doing 
that, which may hurt, but cannot do good ; for 
*tis 
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tis madneſs to make enemies without cauſe; and. 
it is better to ſuppreſs, then vent and ſatisfy , 2 


Þ piece of wit or a fooliſh paſſion. The great rule 


is, Nothing but trath before the face ,, and nothing 
bat good behind the back. 

»Beware alſo of cenſuring Nations , Conditions, 
or States' of Men , as well as particular perſons; 
for there is no Nation or condition , wherein are 
got many good; and none fo good , wherein are 


| not many bad. 


*Tis alſo a great honour and wiſeJlome to paſs 
by the back bstings of others againſt yoar ſelf. Angu- 
ſus adviſed 7 bevins not to be offefided with peo- 
ples ſpeaking ill of them ; it ſufficeth , ſaid he, 
that we can ſecure our ſelves from their doing us 
harme. When one faid, he was a Tyrant; he an-. 
ſwered , were I fo, he durſt not have ſaid it. To 
one calling him Dwarf, well, faid he, then I will 
get higher ſhoes. P. Bernara, when one bid him 
get out like a dirty Prieſt, replied , you are mis-. 
taken , I came in a Coach. And truly fince all 
theſe evill tongues are conquered by filence , one 
would think the victory eaſy ; did not experience 
ſhew us, that the great remedy againſt burſting” 
ts venting by ſpeech. 

There is no reaſon that the effet , which may 
proceed from divers cauſes, ſttould be attributed 
to-one, v. fg. an ation of ſeeming diſreſpect may 
either come from an intention to affront , from 
negligence , from having ſome other buſineſs in 


| his thoughts, &c. interpret not therefore ſuch a- 


Qions as affronts; and the rather, becauſe it is 
our duty to take every thing by the beſt handle. 


4. The moſt innocent, grateful, and univerſal 
'_ _ Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe, is telling Stories; and modern rather then 
ancient. Some are ſo well ſtocked with this trade || inot fo 
as to be able to anſwer any queſtion, or parallel Þ| - 5- | 

« any caſe by a Story 3 whichzis ( if well done )a || not fr 
very great perfection of eloquence and judges || -and ot 
ment. And in telling Stories avoid too often ſaid || till thi 

* be, and ſaid 1 , hear you 'me , mark, me, &c. be || know 
perfect alſo, that you need not recant , ſtammer, | gume 
-or repeat things ſaid before ; be not tedious in || nor tl 

* impertinent circumſtances, nor make | your own || the V 
glory*the chicfeft concern, _ make 

Tell no ye in your diſcourſe; eſpecially not || fatisf 
Gaſconades, ind improbable Rhodomontades, Þ thori! 
wherein ſome , out of weakneſs and lowneſs of | if th 
ſpirit and parts ; take as much pleaſure as other || 'as ar 
in drinking , and think they then overwit the Þ| | In 
company. Be. not hyperbolical and extravagant, || 'the 

«eſpecially in praiſing and diſpraifing ; for the wit | whic 

es away the credit ; whereas the-end of ſpeech I tern 
was firſt to make vs underſtood, then beleived, | ing 

And if you be convinced of an error, for truths | he « 

\fake acknowledge it, and change your. opinion; | 15 N 
for this ingenuity is greater , becauſe rarer. And | . diſc 

© *xemember, that | 
One chance falling out , as the Ajirologues pro- Pro 
gnoſticate, gets them reputation ; and their thou- | -Pe« 

fand lyes are not taken notice of ; but'to a wiſe a 

= man one lye doth more difgrace, then thouſand cal 
truths can recover. burr 
© .'When news comes from an uncertain Author, | val 
though probable and expeQted, yet ſuſpend your thu 
beleif ; becauſe men eaſily report what they debre | 

or expect ; but rather give. heed to certain extra= | PE! 

- yvagant and unexpected Relations , as unliklier | col 
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to be invented. And when you tell news , engage 
'not for the truth of it. þ 
-5. In your diſcourſe .zational or of erudition , skip 
not from one ſubject to another ; as do F aaticks, 
and other ignorant Scio/sffs , who are never at eaſe 
till they have vented all they think themſelves to 


'know above other men. Neither maintain an ar- 


gument wth ignorant , nor contradictive perſons; - 
nor think that you are bound to convert or inſtruct. 
the whole World ; leaſt of all with vain drolls; who. 
make your ſeriouſneſs their ſport. Be content to 
fatisfy with reaſon, not ( eſpecially your own ) au-. 
thority ( a _ many fly unto when worſted, 
if they know there is no examining-Books ) ſuch 
as are capable and diſpoſed: 

. In reaſoning, the moſt excellent way , wherein 


'the beſt able is certain to carry the. cauſe , and 


which will bring the- controverſy to a ſpeedy de- 


/ termination , is by asking queſtions , and proceed-= 


ing ſtilupon the adverſaries conceſſions ; which 
he cannot without ſhame retract; { by Syllogiſms 
is more Pedantick. ) This is P/ato*s manner of - 


_diſcourlſing. 


... Pedantry is a vice in all Profefſions, it ſelf no 
Profeſſion. For a School-Maſteris not therefore 4 


-Pedant ; but he onely who importunately , im- 


rg. , and with great formality , ſhews his, 
earning in ſcraps of Latis and Greek; or troubles 
\himſelf with knowledge of litle uſe or value ; or 
values himſelf above his deſerts, becauſe-of ſome- 
thing he knows ( as he conceives Ymore then or. 
dinary ; or deſpifeth others-not skilled in his im= 
pertinencies; or cenſures all Authors and perſons 
confidently without reaſon. - And; whoever :_ 
us 
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thus, behe Divine, Lawyer , Statesman , Doctor, 
or Profeſſor , he 1s a Pedant. p 
Do not-in ordinary company treat of matters too 
ſubtil and curious , nor too. vile and mean ; nor of 
things unſcaſonable, as of Religion in mixed , or 
Fj young , company , or at table ; but in-all Diſcourſe 
ave an intention to better your ſelf and others, 
Which that you may do, contrive ( as much ag 


% 
* 


nage as you pleaſe. 


ou can ) before hand of what to- diſcourſe; and 
ay your ſcene , which afterwards you may me- 


_ A man may judiciouſly. diſcourſe , whey either 
he knows the ſubject very well; or when defirouy 
to learn (a ſubmiſſion and ingenuity very grate- 
full in company ) or when neceſſitated to diſcourſe, 

\ and then he muſt do it diſcreetly and doubtingly, 
unleſs he very well know his Auditory. Cautious 
alfo muſt.he be who difcourſeth of that he un- 

- derſtands amongſt perſons of that Profeffion ; at 
affectation that more Scholars then wiſemen are 

- guilty of ; I mean to diſcourſe with every. man 
in his own faculty ; except it be by asking quee 
ſtions, and ſeeming .to learn. : 

You may freely and ſafely diſcourſe of mat. 
ters of Philoſophy , Mathematicks, T ravels , Govern- 
ment of forreign Conmries , Hiſtories of time< paſt 

, or preſent of other Places, Hzsbandry, and the 
like, which ſubjets concerns no mans reputa- 
tion, and therefore none much care what part 


you take. 


Diſcourſe, though amongſt learned men , lays 
ao grounds of Science, but ſuppoſeth them, and 


therefore ſtudy is neceſ(; 
fo adventures amongit 


without which who 
olars, is like a Lady, 
that 


that h: 
where: 
them | 
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that hath excellent Medicines , but neither knows 
whereof they fare made , .nor how to apply 
them effeQtually, Have a care alſo that your in» 
come 'Exceed your expences. 3. e. that you hear 
and read more then you ſpeak : for he that ſpends 
out-of the ſtock of- wit and memory is quickly. 
bankerupted ; but knowledge and learning conti- 
aually improve by diſcourſe, : 
diſcourſers to avoid baffling are wont 
y down a propoſition eaſily defenſible, 

. to which they may retreat in caſe of neceſlity.; 
but defend the other out works alſo as long as 


Cunnin 


at firſt to 


they. can. 


* Mens wits and 


wiſe. 


Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all 
, others for truth and falſhood , wiſedome and folly, 
_ tefrning and ignorance, andthe like. And who is 
able to denudate himſelf of this falſe opinion, or 
prejudice at leaſt to truth ? 

Old men commonly diſcourſe of grave and edi- 
fying SubjeRs, Divinity ,- Government, Hiſtory, 
&c, Youvg men rather of pleaſant ; Hunting, 
Faſhions , Travels, Wonders, &c. every man 
chuſeth to diſcourſe of that he. beſt underſtands+ 
No vowley os Bobn4 naaal Arolor | 


and loves. 


apprehenſions are infinitely va- 
rious; nor is there any opinion ſo extravagant , 
which hath not ſome followers and maintainers, 
who fit their hypotheſes to'it. Wherefore donot 
cenſure any thing on a ſudain as ridiculous : for * 
though it ' pleaſe not you , it may another , as 


Te tw 


wlth's 0X0 4-2 


axototh; , 
CHAP, 
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C-H-A-P. -IV. 


Concerfins Buſineſs, 


Ls m.. 


Doctor being intreated by his Nephew to 
ive ſome rules for guiding. and ſecuring 


himſelf. in negotiation , and contracts ; after lor 
bc 


ſtudy told him, he could give him but one; w 
._ was, alwaies to have to do with virtuous perſons, 
But for many reaſons this rule, though a perfet 
one, is hard to be practiſed; and therefore I be. 
ſeech you. be content with ſuch imperfect ones, 
as my. reading: or experience can furniſh, 

If any one tell you, that it 'is to-no purpoſe to 
on any matter.z that they are onely 
' who can diſpatch buſineſs ex tempore; 
that conſulting is but a dutl formality ; and that a 
| at firſt, as by much 
_ \ conſideration ; ſay boldly that man.is a fool : the 

more .you- think, the more and clearer youghall 
nd. Therefore Men of moſt leifure do 
buſineſs the beſt, and thoſe who have much bu. 
* finefs muſt have much pardon. Therefore men 
uſed to buſineſs do it better ; becauſe they have 
thought of it before, either in the ſame, or a 


£2 Man doth no buſineſs r«/vl , 
5, e. without advice; and he adviſcth alſo as long 
as ht can; and thar firſb with his own thoughts: 

ot ſufficient , he takes in alfa the 


think long u 
wiſe men w 


man ſees as. far into a thing 


ger” meis counſel x 


- * aothers, 


* SRL 
»- 
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athers , though he follow. perhaps his own. Moſt 
men adviſe Ge their own intereſt-, and therefore 
ppy is he, who hath a friend. - | 


'S Yo o order your thoughts well in Deliberation, 


endeavour to put. your buſineſs into an Hiſtory , con 
fdering what is to be done or ſaid firſt, what af- 
terwards, For the hindrance of prudent reſolu« 
tions is the confuſion and diſorder of thoughts ;* 
puck by this method is cleared : by it alſo you 
ll quickly diſcover where the difficulty is, 
and know when you have done. . It is alſo very 
convenient to write down your reaſons pro & cone 
tre in deliberation ;: for the mind by this means, 
is freed both from the-confuſion, and burden off . 
thoſe arguments. | 
: Give not your advice before asked; for that is 
to-upbraid the others ignorance : or attribute -ill 


| ſucceſs to the neglect of your counſel ; nor be 


angry if your advice be not followed.. Neither ac- 
\.- Kat your ſelf to find fault with others actions, 
except vitious; for you are not bound to. weed 
other mens Gardens. | 
Be not too eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
fucceſs ( which happens frequently to good. ad. * 
vice ) will be laid to your charge , and ſeldome 
ſhall you be thanked for the good. 
It happeneth frequently to-men that are wiſe 
by experience, and not learning, that they cannot. 
ive a reafon of their opinion and adviſe; though it . 
really the beſt : (as a meer mechanicall work- 
man knows therc is a fault in the work , though he - 
cannot tell- punctually what it is. } Deſpiſe not 
ſuch- mens opinions for their want of Diſcourſe. 
In Deliberation s where tbere u reaſon on both Jos 
a 


% 


bg” 
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and that a man hath reſolved one way, he com 
monly thinks that he hath choſen the worſe ; be. ſtances 
> cauſe then he onely conſiders the reaſons of the 
contrary part ; which repreſented by themſclvg 
(the other after reſolution being no more confi. | g,q9 | 
dered) ſeem greater and of more conſequence thin "4 
they are. 2 | þ 
There.is one great perfection in doing buſineſs, | © Thi 
which is, That though you ſet your mind and || þ, (if 
Nees upon bulineſs, yet do net engage Jour af« | recefl 
fettions , at leaſt deeply, in it. For thus ſhall you adi 
* both have your underſtanding clear at all times; 
and not be' diſturbed if you miſcarry ; which you Þ ns « 
muſt make account will often happen unto you, || ,14;, 
Beſides precipitiouſneſs,impatience, or not ſtaying | 2 bas 
| to take the opportunity, and time your: buſineſs, F ,....1 
is frequently the ruine of many noble deſigns ; and - tag 
all paſſion whatſoever deterioffites. your negotia. | £,.-;x 
tion; if your own reaſon will not bring you to this 
indifferency ,-experience will. 4 / adventare tou 
viewt & point 4 qui pent attendre. So 
ML. treating about buſineſs you Sayer » you 
ve an advantage to propoſe firſt ; in what you 
underſtand not, 'tis beſt to 4 propoſitions, oo 
And if you have a doubtful cauſe , an incon- "P 
\ ſtant adverſary, or find him ___ to comply 
with your delire , defer not to diſpatch, 
In buſineſs ( except buying and ſelling )you | 1 
ſhall find very few perſons ſpeak to the purpoſe ; there- 
fore let every man talk his fill : rather then in» befid 
terrupt, provoke him to ſpeak ; for he will blurt 
. out many things to your advantage': ſome out of 
ignorance and inexperience ; others on purpoſe | F. 
\ (as Tradeſmen keep you in talk left you look too 
| narrowly 


IF. 
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narrowly upon their wares ) ſtanding on cireun)- 
ſtances and things of ſmall confequence. Women 


commonly ( as weakeſt ) are moſt extravagant; 


and at an end, or the midſt , of their Story muſt 
drop a tear; for being themſelves compaſſionate, 
they think others are ſo-too , and that' is their 
intereſt, # $1 D487 

©, The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the biiſineſs 
it ſelf , wherein a man may. eaſily ' ſee what is 
neceſſary , or fitteſt to be done : but it is in per. 
fwading your intereſt ; in communicating ſo much 
and no more then concerns you ; uſing ſuch rea- 
fons onely,, as are proper for your matter; in a 

plying them to every. ones underſtanding , incli- 
nation, and at a fit time; and in taking off the 


oppoſition of Adverſaries. For there is no intereſt 


that hath. not its- contrary , and ſometimes alſo ſo 


forcible a: one, as is to be conquered onely with 


money ; which is a wedge that cleaves the obſti- 
nateſt knot. | 
Some men are apt to beleive what they hope 
for , or defire; others are never ſecure, till they 
ſee and enjpy. And this doubtleſs is the better; | 
becauſe it encreaſeth diligence , good ſucceſs, arid 
leſs affliction. Wherefore of future things , ima. 
ine and provide for the worſt , though of a- 
mos dubious of other perſons you_conceive the » 
Secrecy and reſervedneſ; is of infinite uſe; for, 
beſides that ſuch are not eaſily prevented and 
interrupted , men are ſtill commenting and in ſuf. 
penſe about every motion ; which gets great repu-* 
tation. Beſides ſudain things do more amaze, and 
confound , then things foreſeen NY But 
you 
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< you need. not put your-ſelf-to the. trouble of { +2 v 


crecy's where: you fear no oppoſition. 


- | Beware-of trafting to jour fortwno ; for -mok, | 


men are fortunate. for a time, and in-ſome things 
onely_: nor. is he fortunate, who hath-a good v6 
caſion. offered to him, for it. is Prudence to take 
hold of, and uſe, it; but he that hath it. preſent- 
ed twice. ;-. 1 + 

- -Think not ſuchas theſe to be good conſequences, 


He is a good man, therefore doth nothing ill :he {© | 


is a-bad man, therefore doth nothing well. He is 
* a wiſe man, therefore doth nothing 
Conſider this well and ſtand upon your guard, 
For every one. hath errors , from- whence ſome. 
times. greater , other times leſſer , miſcheifs ariſe; 
-bappy are. they, whoſe errors happen to bein 
ſmall matters, and. which come betimes, and are 
remediable. 

The things. of this world: never ftand in one-flg, 


liſhly., &c; | wati 


but are alwaies moving their own way ; and if || rel:de 


. we: perceive not their. alteration ,.it-is becauſe our 


age is-ſhorter then theirs. This. obſervation is of || i 


unportance to: many purpoſes,: v. g, virtue and 

vice , wiſedome and folly, are but good and bad, 
profperous-.and adverſe, in the ſeed. 

*, He that exrreth gnto danger without: conſrdering it, 

is. 2. beaſt ; he onely. is. valiant , who.knowing the 


danger , embraceth it cheerfully , whether out of 


. neceſſity .or honour. Yea:,. though: he knows and. 
 ſuppoſeth that all. s. have not their. effeCts; 


.but that ſome arc prevented..by induſtry. , ſome: * 


by courage and prudence, and ſowe fortune and 
" courſe .of. things (_ Gods Providence.) cafts 


When: 


le of 


* 
o : 


r . 
e-things 
0d de. 


in 
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.:When. you have extorted frow 6 perſon what he 


+ | finately denied, you necd- not doubt, but at the : 


fame timealſo to obtaiu another he would not wil. 
lingly grant. For when a-man.is forced ,as it were, 
\let'go his hold of what he. moſt firmly graſped,* 
bo unbenls his- hand ,. and abandons whatever it. 
contained. Conmmota ſemel & excuſſa mens [4 fia- 
hilitate [wa ] &i- ſervit 4 goo 5wpelitur. Thus the 
Parliament propoſed to the King refed with 


Þ the bill of attainder of the Earl of Srrefford ( which 


he was reſolved not to grant) a bill for perpe- 
tuating the Parliament , which , though. of far 
greater conſequence , he- ſcrupled not. 


- Defer , as long as.you'can, the doing of 4 thin 
ors) Jour —__ _ then give ap "+4 
mal ; for accidents-many times divert the deſigu, \ 
and deliver you from. that ſtrait, wherein a. re-- 
fuſall may deeplier engage you. we 
;'The reaſon, why things conform not to the gene- 


| rl-defrreand expectation of the World, is ; becauſe 


they who-give. beginning and ending 'to. buſineſs + 


Y are but few, and many are. thoſe. who.delire and 


. "He is often to blame, who neg ler 4 preſent good. 
for fear of a futgre evill , except it. be nigh at hand, 
and in, a manner certain... So. is. he who. ſtrives to* 
aoid all difficulties ; for more. things. affright,,. 
then hurt , us, And there are: many. changes-in thi s: 
World. Ds. coſa naſce coſa. And in judgements. of, 
the future we ſee wiſe. men frequently miſtaken, 
+ Poore,, mean people ,. and wranglers., GC. CON 
dude. not any treaty ,. nor offer all they. mean to 
glve.,.till they be forced. 5. e.. till they ſee: the 
treaty, ready to break up ; and they think that they 
VL: 2: - * got: 


Y $7 I ben —_ GY 5 4 * 


* get a conſiderable advantage by ſuch reſtineſs, 
and importunity; as indeed they. do , if they deal 


with ingenuous perſons. So petty Tradeſmen love || 


. to call- their cuſtomers back. | 
Since gratefull and'virtuous perſons are fo rare, 
value the ſervice of ſuch as are joyned with youin the 
\ ſame intereſt-or danger; and you" may more rea. 
ſonably expect to. be aſſiſted by him , that hopes 
. to' get by you, thea by him , who hath already 
received favours from you. And remember: that 


a Crown in your purſe doth you more honour, | 


then ten ſpent. | 
When in 'confultations there are comrariety's 
opinions, ſeldome is -the beſkchoſen ; and the more 
perſons argue, the further they are from agrecing, 
Qthe love of their own opinion infinuating it 


by litle and litle with their reaſon. Wherefore, } 


ſometimes the moſt importunate prevails , ſome- 
#imes he that finds out a mediwm ; not-that this 
expedient is always the beſt ; buy that perſons it 
” heat of diſpute, cannot eaſily -paſs-over', or fully 
conſent , to a contrary; = © 
T bruft not your ſelf to be Modermvor or Unin 
” Controverſies, till required; and then *tis better 
to exagerate the miſcheifs of di 
benefits of concord ; for fear is ſtronger then love. 


v 


Many 'are wont alwaies' to take the Adverfaries | 


rt. But it is a very hard thing to reconcile men at 

* firſt, their paſſions being high;and animoſities great. 
But after they are reaſonably wearied with Lav, 
or other inconveniences, *tis not difficult to find 
out a medi , which may ſave both their honours, 


which is that -both commonly defire. A worthy. 


; eman beinp to reconcile two perſons , fir 
Wi ;5 a S Po made 
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reement, then} - 


made them ſwear both to ſtand'to his determi 
nation; and 2 that neither of thein-ſhould reveal 
-ppon what terms they were reconciled. 

Every man is more apt to love , cheriſh, and truſt 


is him , On whom he hath already beſtowed moſt cour+ 


fefes ; eſtecming him as his creature; {. This is. 
the cauſe of the great love of Parents toward 
their Children: and he, that loveth., and doth fa. 
yours, obligeth, and ſubmitteth himſelf to the 


receiver ; ſo that for fear of looſing what he-hath: 
Already beſtowed , he muſt beſtow more. Where«, 


fore if you ſeek the favour of a great perſon, ac- 
cept courteſies from him, and not from others. 

' He that would perſwade great mer, let him firſt 
begin with the weakeſt ; by probable arguments, 


good words, and humble cariage he ſhall obtain» 
their friendſhip ; and by their Authority ( though: 
'but fools ) draw in the wiſer. 

\ | Mean wits alwaies diſtruſt ſubtile wggromeons' 


and Logical heads : and great men, for the | 
part, are' of an. inartificial underſtanding : and- 
therefore by ſeemingly naked truth , and: plain=. 


neſs, are brought to your opinion. 


In great Comncils and meetings there are alwaies 


. ſome leading men , whom if you gain, your bu= 


fineſs is done. 


.* "Amongſt 2ſaltirudes , one adverſary can do more 
harm , theri many friends can do good. 


There are ſome who are children even in mature 


'#ge; and of them a man muſt not ſay, they are 


40, years old , therefore they will do as men of 
40. years old, But concerning thoſe and all ſuch 


; Heteroclites, look at" their preſent cuſtoms, and, 
*menagery of their private affairs. For if you'ſce 


> EC n - as 
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an-aged man'vehement,. ſudain in his reſolutions, 


following the' imperns of his ore z hold that 
man for a child ; not moved with reaſon 3 Ute 


conſtant ; to- day reſolving without conſideration, 
and in the ſame manner reverſing it to morrow..: 
Nothing i well done , or (aid, in paſſion; though 
*there may be juſt cauſe of. being. paſſionate; but 
leſs or more all paſſion: according: to the degree 
\ of it hinders reaſon and deliberation. But. beware 
. , Inſtead of paſſion you. fall not into ſlyneſs and 
, cunning : for theſe two, paſſion and cunning , do 
—_ times ſhoulder out one another ; and ge- 
n = people without pm are look'd upon as 
fly and crafty : which of the two is worſe, there 
+ being more: of the: voluntary in- it. It is good 
therefore ſometimes to' ſeem paſſionate: ,. if. you 
be = ſo. < p Ph baſe 
When you conſult with 4 friend abont any 
neſz ,, be Rib hafty to vera geom reſent anſwer ;. 
\ but give him time to conſider : for the common 
and firſt-conceptions of all men ,. are. much what 
, the ſame: at leaſt his extempore is not equall to 
your premeditated. Phyſitians and Lawyers anſwer: 
oa of their trade , and, as they pretend, by cer- 
tain zales and caſes very like , if! not the ſame, 
with yours; but it ſeldome falls out, that the ſame 
caſe in diſpatch of! buſineſs falls out twice; or if 
it do, yet it is-clothed: with-ſuch various and dif- 
fering circumſtances (according to -whieh a: wiſe 
''man frames his opinion )-that- it- is very. difficult. 
to give judgement.. | 
If you be afraid of ill- ſucceſs ,. defer as long: 
y as you can; if you hope for good, haſten what 
you may. | &* 9 ot b 


mY 


The: 
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.that ſuch. a-one 
1 therefore afterwards. look not. well. upon... that 


-» The manner is when you propeſea thing which 

ou are afraid , will hardly be accepted , or grant- 
ed ; propoſe itby-parcels; that -one piece be di- 
geſted , before the other be ſwallowed. 2 
- Greas perſons muſt neceffarily hear and ſee with 
other mens ears and eyes ; and whom: can they” 
truſt ſo: well as their own ſervants ? yet-it falls 
out many times, that theſe inform for their own 
mtereſt , not-their Patrons. . Wherefore a wiſe 
man- beleives litle , but keeps himſelf in ſuſpenſe 
4ill the truth. be manifeſt. 

It is better to be near to, and ferve; a prodi= 
gal , then a gr and parſimonious , Prince:;. 

ugh for the publick this is more advantagious. - 

For the prodigal is forced to uſe divers oppreſ- 
fions;, &c. and more ſuffer by his profuſeneſs then . 
are benefited by it; and they commonly: are moſt. 
benefited: by it , who leaſt deſerye it: 

It ſeems that Princes are more free , and Ma-" 
ſters of their own will, then other men ; but it 
is contrary in ſuch as govern prudently :: for they 
are neceſſitated to at with infinite cautiouſneſs _ 
and conſideration ; frequently-to court even mean 

ſons; and fwallow many a bitter pill at their 

ands.. Wherefore pardon your Prince if he do 
not all things' exactly, according to the preciſe 


mle of wiſedome. 


- He , that: having bin the- means: to advance 
another. to high degree , thinks to govern him + 

cancels his own courteſy. 
Princes , when they have: denied: a favor to one 
that importunatly ſues. for it, are-apt to ſuſpect, 
Go them for the denial : and 


perſon. 


- perſon. Wherefore be not too earneſt ' in your 
requeſts. ; ; bs 
"Thou h: all men eught to look to the effetts 


and- reality, and not words; yet have good words 
a wonderful power with all forts of men; and 
= this: is the cheifeſt Conrt=art , be ſure not to-be fool's 
by them. They promiſe and offer ſervice largely, 
eſpeci : Soak thoſe, who are not likely to make 
«uſe. of them ;. but towards ordinary -converfants 
_ are wary, becauſe better known. 

e, as much as. you can, in. your Maſters or 
Princes eye : for occaſions happen way "nao of 
employing ſuch as are in ſight ; and he , that 

« looſeth a beginning , though not ſo conſiderable, 
looſeth an introduction to greater matters. - 

Do violence to your ſelf, rather then not dif. 
femble or conceal the injuries done: you by your 
Prince or Patron; For, ſhould you declare yourſelf 

* unſatisfied, ſo far would he be from compaſſio. 
rating , or makinp amends ts, you ; that upon 
the leaſt occaſion he will hate you. 

If you find that any one hath Tpoken ill of you 
to your-Patron , take no notice of it ; nor be 
eager to vimlicate your ſelf ; bat continue your 

employment without complaining ; and your itt» 
nocency will both appear, and prevail at laſt. 

Great enterpriſes are not to be relinquiſhed, 


becauſe we cannot reconcile .all difficulties ; for | 


were all things ea/y , they were not great; and 


could ell objections , 5. e. difficulties be.ſolved, like 


were left to your courape or diſcretion. Some 
things Gods Providence, and the courſe of things 
render eaſy ; and others are difficult onely , be- 
«cauſe we ſee not through them at preſent. 
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:: If you cannotbe. reconciled to/a Favourite, be 


offers of. ſervice, but 


fure to tell your Patron that he is your enemy ;\ 
ſo his ill offices cannot hurt you. | 
- The more you come into favour, the leſs ad- 
mit Cabals and Juntos, to avoid ſuſpition. Nor 
converſe much with the ordinary ſervants; for ſo. 
they will reſpect you the more.. Yet; leſt you be 
hated , be courteous in ”=m ſalutes ;diſcourſes, 
| ſpecially in giving them \ 
reaſons in your diſcourſe : for then they think you 
do not deſpiſe them. But if they hate you for any 
mo ſervice done to —_ Patroy, ſell it him" 
r; that he may be obliged:to protect you: 
+ He is a fool that will not-accept at any time . 
of his Patrons gift, in hope of a better reward. \ 
A Maſter apt to promiſe , is as apt to forget hig. 
promiſes. ISS, LCL 
No Patron really loves a ſervant wiſer then hirh= 
ſelf, let him pretend what he pleaſeth ; and there-* 
fore if you be a perſon of underſtanding'covet 
not to be too near him-,- as of his 'bed-chamber, ” 
&c. for- Patrons are not pleaſed-that/ ſuch perſons 
ſhould pry too nearly into- their aQtions dnd-in- 
clinations. Wife men, when they have any way 
come in competition with their" Priace;; have al. * 
waies ceded, — * [OT agg. 3 np ot, 
-" Yet it" is þetter to be feared and hated, then 
deſpiſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a ſevere 


 fearcher into, and cenſurer of, aftions ; then to® 


be undervalued for taking no notice of them. 

If Spies abound in a Court, diſcourſe in gene- 
rals; and give them no cauſe to think themſelves \ 
diſcovered by you. 

| Nemrality makes the ſloweſt , but ſureſt , eee 
;5 | greſs: 
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greſs : for the neuter is connived at through the. 
=others mutuall eny ing. : 
A weak, Patron-is eabily gained , but no confi. 
derable advantage-of honour, or profit, can be 
) got. by him; a wiſe Maſter is jealous, eaſily loſt 
and then never recovered. If your Maſter haye 
any near kinred, keep fair with all, for they will 
-certainly prevail z and flick to the belt beloved. 
If you light upon a. Maſter that -is inguifule 
after your words and ations, know , that he in- 
- tends to keep you under. Pray to God not to 
light upon a caming Maſter ; for either you 
be ruin'd by him ; or at-beſt tired with ſtand. 
. ing upon your guard, Inhis caſe make ſhew not 
to perceive his fubtiley , but to admire his inge. 
, Mity. Sic ars deluditur arte. 
In Court have many acquaintances, but make 
a friend for advice and conſultation out of Court, 


Yand' that is not likely to have any intereſt in your 


Patron, ! 
If your. Patron , by diſcourſe, 'or ations, en- 


deavours to conceal any of his vices ; be ſure he: 


holds that dear , is deeply engaged in it , and 
' would enjoy it without a rival. 
To ayoid envy , affect not expence and oſten- 
_ tation; but mind reality. For be ſure that way, 
accounted ſo honourable , leads ſtreight to deſtru- 
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Of Servants. 
Sg! NC nt Slavery was baniſhed Chriſtendome, 
J a Servant is no other, then one hired to ſuch 
employment; and under ſuch terms, as'if well 
obſerved , the difference 1s not great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant. For none 
can compell another to ſerve him againſt his will; \ 
nor can I contra with him for his ſervice, but at 
the ſame time he will bargain with me for his /alar7. 
| take him under my roof, I make proviſion for his + 
ſuſtenance, I defend him from his enemies; as 
well as from hunger , cold , and diſeaſes. And 
what doth he for this ? he ſerveth me ? no, he 
ſerveth himſelf. The ſame labour 5 he would un. © 
dergo in his own houſe to maintain himſelf , and 
-4 the with great anxiety, he doth in mine with 
pleaſure. So that now ſervice is nothing but a 
_ betwixt the rich and the poor, for their mu. + 
adyantage.: ; | 

And to demand or imagine, that a ſervant ſhould 
quit his own intereſt, profit -and advantage , 
procure his Maſters, is a folly , no conſidering 
man will be guilty of. 

Therefore let the Maſter command according to 
reaſon and ſweetneſs; not ſo imperiouſly , or with 
ſuch opprobrious language as may juſtly diſcon- 
tent or chaſe away a Servant. If he with 
cheerfulneſs , and affeRion,, he may at length make < 
his Maſters intereſt his own, Z 2 if 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will 
himſelf, ©? CE — 
In controverſies, let the Maſter ſometimes cede 
to bis Servant, to keep his mettal in breath ; and 
not too ſevere, if the faults be ſmall , or com. 
mitted for want of Judgement, or through a litle 
itch of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſometimes blind, 
and the Servant deaf, But fa»/ts of malige, or imy 
« piety are not to be pardoned. The firſt ſuch is the 
Servants ; the ſecond divided between Maſter and 
Servant; the third , wholly the Maſters. : Corre& 
< him not before —_—_ but if correction amend 
hit not., rid your hands of him ; both for his ſake, 
your own, and the ſcandal of others. p 
Rich men are inclined to pride, and contempt 
of others; for having wats ay which commands 
all things in the great Market of this World, 
they are apt to become inſolent, petulant , impa- 
_ dow oe 26 Y _ A __ , Or advice, 
auſe oftentation of . happsneſs i one' part 0 
it ; therefore are rich 4.4 _ glorious;, Par yd 
to be obſeryed, and to live ſplendidly. And men 
gewly cariched , and without their own-inJuftry 
more vain then pop , Who are born ſo, or have 
by induſtry acquired great eſtates. . Men 5» power 
alſo are.more hon: le, gallant , generous, and 
leſs vain then the rich, 
| Let them not, therefore, miſtake moroſity for 
grandeur, and paſſion for greatneſs. It is better 
, to ſubdue your Servants reaſon , as well as his 
ftrength and diligence. 


axe to comport with their follies , impertinencies, 
and contumelics ; and to conceale them. _ is 
tte 


” And thoſe , who betake themſelves to the rich,. 
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better they ſhould love their Maſters, but by »» 
means hate them ; or ſpeak evil of them behind 
their backs. Not diſpute'their Maſters judgement; 
not 'vy wit , taunt or rally, with them ; not uſe 
familiarity without leave ; but to- put on patience,” 


When they put on a. /ivery. 


To admoniſh'and reprehend is not an ation of 


. an Inferior ;'and an affettionate diſreſpeft obligeth 


mt ſo much by its ſincerity , as it provokes by its ill” 
example; wherefore when you adviſe your Supe- 


ior, do it ſo, as it may be accepted. And let 


not the Maſter-refuſe to hear the advice of his 
Servant, though he follow ir mor. | | 

No man ever miſcaried through exceſs of re- 
ſpet ; or was diſgraced for retaining a conſtant 
and proportionate ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur, 
Yet Patrons love not ſullen, melancholick , au- < 
ſere , grave, or filent,, Servants. 
'” A Maſter ought not to divertiſe himſelf with 
his Inferiors, nor make his Servants privy to his 
infirmities and failures ; but if he do, the Servant 
muſt not preſume , nor heighten himſelf for it. 
But let him be ſecret, and faithfull to him. P 
- Let the Servant alſo know , that 5 « harder to 
menape well bis Maſters affairs then his own; let 
him therefore be more careful. For he hath more 
temptations to negligence and diſhoneſty. Beſides 
his Maſters buſtheſs is not alwaies to be mena- 
ged the beſt way ; but that he likes belt. 

Put your Servants to employments proper for 
their condition , years , ho my a , &c, but never 
upon weceſſary trouble; for that is to abuſe, not 


uſe, a Servant ; and will cauſe them to hate © 
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Thoſe Servants juſtly expect to be rewarded ex. 
traordinarily , whoſe induſtry and diligence ſeem 
to merit it. ( For gratitude being the leaſt of wire 
* Ines , ingratitude is the moſt infamous of vices ; eſpe- 
cially in a-great perſon:) and this rewarding is.ſo 
to be done, as the other ſeryants do not reſent 
it. That therefore is beſt done after ſome 6Ggnal 
ſervice, - But beware of equalling all your Servants 
in your gifts, or rewards : for the diſcreeter and 


the reſt ; and the Inferior made'-proud : but none 
more obliged then they , who catch money thrown 
about in a ſolemaity., render thanks to the Dos 
nor. Some there are , who defer-their rewards 
till ſome feſtival , as Chriſtmas, or Fafter : But 
\ then the day is thanked , notthe giver ; and after 
you are accuſtomed to it, *tis expected as due, 
and part of wages, not kindneſs and bounty, 

It is better to be ſomewhat ſparing then libe- 
ral to a good Servant; for as ke grows full , he 

* inclines either to be idle, or to leave you, And 
his murmuring you may govern by a. feaſonable 
reward, | 

It ſeldome happens that a reconciliation of Ma. 

er and Servant is ſincere ; therefore return not 
to a ſervice, whence you have" been ejected. 

In places which concern money ,, employ not 
your -kixred ; nor uſe them as your Servants; for 
they will preſume upon their condition, and you 
cannot with reputation break with them.- And 
truly, if you be a fingle perſon, I cannot forbeare 

- to recommend to you a ſaying of a great Prelate; 
\ that a Conrtier at Rome ought to have 1000. Ducats 
rent , 2000. in bis purſe , and be 1000. miles from 
his kinred. CHAP, 


- Superior hold it an affront to be equalled with ' 
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. of giving, receiving » and. promiſing. 


T is uncivil and unfitting for a man to oblige 

another to keep a promiſe diſadvantagious to 
him z or one made in mirth , | rrpon haſt, un. 
adviſedly, in civility , or compliment , or one ob. 
folete ; as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable ex- 
cuſe for the failure of a promiſe, 

It becometh every man. to promiſe nothing but 
what he intends to perform : yet- many , though 
juſtly denied, are much difpleaſed ;. for all men” 
govern not «themſelves by reaſon. Infomuch that 
if a 4 defire to engage your indeavours in 
bis eſs , if you ſhew hint the difficulties, 
though you promiſe your aſſiſtance, he commonly, 
takes it for a dedyull, or a ſign that you intend 
not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For theſe and ſuch 
par 5 mv , the faſhion —— is, tO give. 
£oo s to all ſaiters, and to je vey free f | 
and largely. And they find- chernbey waned we 
tage ( as they. think ) for carrying on buſineſs. 
The performance is ſometimes hindred by unex- 
neg caſualities ; ſometimes a good and plau- 

ble excuſe $oes a great way ; ſometimes the 
party ſuffers himſelf to be wheedled with good 
words. Yet *tis ſo ignoble and diſhonourable 2 
thing for a-man to be worſe then his word , that « 
it never ought to. be done. But this may he do ; he 
may entertain all ſuiters with generall or con- 
| Z3 ditional 


ditional promiſes , and fair words : and tho 


all men ought to look at effects, and not words: © 


> have good words a wonderfull power ( take 
eed of being fool*'d hy them )I ſuppoſe becauſe 
\ every ane values himſelf , and his merits, atmore 
then he is worth'; and is offended when that price 
ator ſet: upon him , as himſelf thinks to de- 

E. | 


a:k;rg , for that doubles it. To keep long in ſuf. 
penie is chuzliſh : and :by long expectation : the 
1 paſſon to the favour: dyes , and'the' courteſy is 
not eſteemed , nor-thanks heartily given for it. 
Alon fogniar Pampulia ( afterwards Jwnacent X.) in 
his Nunciature in'France , and ever after was cak 
led AMomfoenior-non-fi-pm. From his frequent uſe 
of that enfwer to —_— Do wy foroves chan 
Tully , not as if flipt throu uy , 
or were fſtollen rigs As from you. And do - vs 
readily , for the intreater ſubmits himſelf to- the 
intreated; his modefty therefore muſt be confi. 
dered. Nox & coſa piu cara , che quelta, che con 
pricghs fi compra. Do them alſo without confidering 
whether they be loft, or likely to be recompenſed; 
for a magnanimous and generous perſon” looks 
not to receive as much againe ; for that is the 
courteſy of Tradeſmen;:And if you deny, do it 
* with good words ; as if you were forry you could 
not pleaſure lim. 

Be not niggardly of ,.thar which cofts you no- 
thing ; as Counſel, Connenrance, and the like, But 
y beware of being ſecurity; rather. offer. to lend him 
nfoney of your own upon others bond. 

Aﬀter a courteſy done , if .you- apbraid # far 
, k 00/8 
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Grant a courteſy ( if you intend it ) without mach. 


hoſe it ; one principal end of piving being to ob=» 
lige the recerver to your ſelf and intereſt. Nei- 
ther too much undervalue , nor extoll your gift; 
bat rather diminiſh , and excuſe, when yon give: ? 
ſeeming pleas*d ſo ſmall a matter Rood in ſuch 
ſtead, and was fo well placed;, and accepted ; that 
you ſhall be ready to do greater ſervice upon oc= 
caſion ; but when you receive a favour , rather » 
augment it. 

He is not ungrateful , who can, but who wil 
"+, repay ; nll not through malignity and evill 7 
difpofition, Wherefore a generons ſpirit is ſatis- 
fied , when the receiver declares his acceptance of - 
the courteſy, and acknowledgeth the favour and / 
honour ; for that ſhews he hath a good mind to 
be grateful; if he were able. | 

Aﬀter a courteſy received, be not in haſt to re- _ 
wrn another; for that ſhews you are not willing , 
to be beholden : nor return a much greater, for , 
that ſeems to reproach the ſmalneſs of the re-» 
ceived. S 

Thoſe who willingly alwaies receive and never 
give , or thoſe who would alwaies give and never . 
receive, ( of which melancholick generous humour, 
ſome few there are) are not much- eſteemed in » 
converſation. 

Towards other mens Servants: the cuſtome of 
the Countrey is to be followed. In many places 
the Maſter takes it ill if his Servant be conſide- 
rably rewarded for what himſelf gives. But it is 
not ſo with us; where to lodge at a friends houſe is 
dearer, beſides the inconvenience, then at af com- 
mon Inne; and where what a friend "ſends, is 
perhaps a preſent , but not a gifr; when the re- 
_ cetver 
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cciver pays double , zhe value to the Meſſenger, | — 
and an acknowledgement to the fender. However || - 
in all places in enterrainment , great care is taken 
C the Servants be pleafed , for the tongues of || - 
idle perſons arc loos-hung. | of 
- When in a ſtrange place defer not” all _ your 
\bounty till your going away. 
If you deſire a courteſy from one beholding 
to you, *tis ingenuous not to put him in mind || 1. P 
\ of it ; leaſt he think you you tax him of ingrati. || - 
tude. Princt 
A favour done to a man finki , or in _any or be 
danger, is alwaies. very obliging ; becauſeit | fary, 
\ teſtifies ſincerity without expectation of a return, | contr 
and a good opmnion of the receiver; to whom the || he »/ 
giver needs not to be favonrable. Hi 
Moſt men do more for intereſt either of gain, | intole 
or friends, then reafon. More for favour, then || thou 
\ obligation. Brit money , if well and diſcreetly aps || folent 
plyed, ſeldome fails of its effect. ( eve 
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CHAP: VF 


of Prigence in acquiring employment , 
and preferment. 


KC 


-P Rx $uP PFOSETNG, that a perſon, out of 
. a good and fincere intention to ferve his 
Prince and Countrey, defires ts employ himſelf, 
or be employed, in ſuch a condition ; it is neceſ- 
fary, firft, that he avoid ſuch hinderances which art 
contrary #0, and deſtructive of , bes deſign. 2" That 
he aſe proper means to the compaſſing if, 
padraccrs are, I. Pride, which renders him 
intolerable to him that ſhould raiſe him-; and 
though to avoid this, ſuch men as are moſt in. 
ſolent toward their -Inferiors , are moſt ſupple 
( even to baſeneſs ) towards their Superiors,, yet 
is it very difficult to conceale this vice from any) 
conſidering perſon ; even becauſe one of theſe 
vices betrayeth the other , both proceeding from 
the ſame lowneſs and vileneſs of ſpirit. Where 
it is, it renders its owner impatient of advice, 
admonition, contradiction, even in his own affairs; 
by which he becomes a prey to flatterers, deſpiſed 
of all good men , odious to all upon whoſes dues 
and intereſts he uſurps, and unfit to be employed. 
2. Anger , for what Prince defires to be ſerved by, 
or chuſe inſtruments qut of, Bedlam ? and if pris, 
dence conſiſt in much deliberation; provifunyneſh, 
the daughter of Anger , is incompatible with it. If 
it be ſaid that angry men are goed natwr'd; PRI 
icreet 


— 
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diſcreet perſon will ſuffer ſuch, and ſo many, im" 
pertinencies, to enjoy now and then a litle good na. 
1 ture, s. e. ſo many ſtorms to have ſometimes: fair 
weather ? Who will be content to ſtay for a litle 
' reaſon, till the choler be ſcum*d , and the boiling 
ceaſed? 7 wo to one in all things againſt the angry man, 
Was 4 ſaying of Caraimal Mazarine. 3. SO following 
good companions cr intemperance, and lewd omen, 
diſcover ſecrets, render a man contemptible , and 
unvuſeful ; for beſides that ſtrong Drinks and To. 
bacco fill the head with-imaginations, hot-heads 
neſs:, jealouſies; &c. when a man: ſhould haſt to 
his employment, he muſt go-to-ſleep, or to his 
Miſtreſs. 4.. He that is by nature /azy and = 
fall ought not to intermeddle with publick affairs; 
for though-in quiet and dull times he may ſerve 
well cnouph to _ formalities ;' yet when any 
activeneſs,, he: fills up the room of a-better perſon. 
$- Covetonſneſs'is not ſo detrimental ,as Liberatit 
- and bounty diſcreetly placed, are advantagious, 
But 6. there is nothing worſe then an sbridled 


rongue. 
"He that would ſerve God as well as his X ixp, 
and ſave his Soul as well as makg h:s fortune , mu 
' beware of ſuch temptations-as/are' moſt frequent 
in that ſort of life. | Such are Ambition, 3. e. des 
* firing advancement for an evill end, or more then 
he deſerves ; or at unſeaſonable rimes- , or too 
eagerly, or for his own private advantage , and 
not to ſerve the publick. Envy at others preferment; 
with all the nents of it, hatred , detraction, 
faction, partiality and the like.” Adul«tion or com- 
placency with the Prince, or other great perſon 
' m vitious , or unfitting, courſes. And the like. - 
4 > . 4+ | 
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+4. It. is impoſſible to be. preferr*d if 'not: kyown 
and ſo SA es approves ale : or no man 
can- reaſonably be offended for being paſſed by, 
and neglected , if he uſe not rational means to 
make himſelf accepted. Such means are of many 
forts. As- - 


1, By merit; and that either by wa ox 3 Or/EX» = 
- traordinary,, good ſervice. 2. By friexas, being 
introd or recommended by ſuch as are in 
fayour and reputation with the Prince. 3. By ſear 
ad terror , being ſo confiderable as that the Prince 
is glad for his own ſecurity to employ. him. 4. 
By: flarttery and evil infinuations into the Princes / 
aftections, KIT] p 
-» F-. He that hath no other Idtrodution muſt 


feew himſelf dilgen ly; that the Prince ( who ob. 
ſerveth more then. he ſeemeth to do ) may take 
notice of him; beſides, there falls out frequent 
occaſions of employing him , that is preſent; and 
a conſtant attendance , though voluntary, is a* 
kind of ſervice. _—_ | | 

6. There are few of whoſe merits the Prince 
can be a juſt and accurate Judge ; becauſe .he is 
not witneſs to all: the circumſtances , &c. of his 
actions. Beſides to know a man, requires much 

iliarity with, and obſervation of, him. But fuch 

-preciſe knowledge is not/requiſitez and a Pring 
may , with but a: reaſonable obſervation, 
& wiſe man: from-a fool, and: a yirtuous man from 
one inclined to thoſe vices, which:render him'un- 
fit for Lanta But if a __ be. _— to fee 
onely wi ers eyes, and hear with others ears, 
he had need to boviry wary ; for thoſe are very. 


He 


feldome indiffercat toward the perſon. 
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He! that is choſen by the Fudgement of bis Prince, | $'**© 
and-not; by the paint bx gy Ark] hath | * dr 
a. great advantage ; for if he prove well , the Prince pleaſ 


is inwardly proud. of his choice ; and- will: cer. uu 
tairly employ him further ; for he looks upon him on 


as his creature. 

. -. Wiſc and ſubtil Princes ſeldome prize or ad. |) 
vance 4 man wiſer then themſelves, except in Yo 
ſome caſe of great —_— They are alſo com. er 
monly very. wary of employing ſuch as are re. * 

* commended by publick fame ; except it be in || ® I 
ſmaller matters. a7 

, | Conſider therefore, what employment you con. | * 
ceive moſt ſuitable to your Genixs and condition, os 
v. £. whether War or Peace ; Sca or Land-ſcrvice; {m 
action or advice; governing or finances and pro 
viding money or neceffaries. And endeavour to 
render your ſelf very able in that; though it is ys 
fitting alſo you ſhould not neglect other matters, 
Alfo diſrobe your ſelf ( as much as you can) of furur 

_ all particular intereſt ; and at leaſt prefer in your th 
deſigns the advantage of your Prince and the pu- ea 


blick. lity. 
A ſmall employment in youth , or betimes , is much bird : 


more to be valued then a great one in- old age; 
for Di coſe naſce coſa. One buſineſs twiſts inan« Þ 59 
er. And ſuffer not your ſelf ( as much as-is - aig 
Ible ) to be out PEG of doing ſome-. the h; 
' what, -If you be, yet by continual preſentation af 
of your ſelf, let it be known that you ftay there wo 
wy RN / , ; 
It is ſometimes to ſue for an ment, 
though you be ſure ta miſs it. fo by than os gh 
\ you ſhew your ſelf to imagine that you have ſotne 
FE, pretences 


"Il 
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retences to. be. conſidered. And your Superior, 
ne once deuied you.,. will be more ready-to 
pleaſure you another time, for fear of diſcontenting 

uz; eſpecially if you be a man of parts. But 
by no means put in for every thing , for that. 
diſcovers your Ambitizn ;, and a conceit of your 
ſelf, that you are fit for every thing. | 
- You cannot be Maſter of what employment 
you pleaſe; but your commendation muſt be, 
well to performe that you are wars offeſs* 
of. In a Comedy, he that acts a Slave well , deſerves 
as much as he that perſonates a King. 'Tis a com- 
fortable hearing , fed come wp- bigher. Neither 
refuſe or contemn any reward or gratuity, how — 
{mall ſever ,. your Prince beſtows-upon you. - 

.. Deſign net upon 'what tis not in your Ps Aud 
remember that being to deal wita other perſons, 
ou mult -drive the nail which way it will go, 
Therefore be as indifferent as is poſſible. Your 
future gains alſo not being in your power, ſpend- 
not upon the hopes of them : and remember, 
_ expectation is alwaies greater then the rea=" 
ty. | 

7. He is happy, that hath an opportunity given 
him to ſhew Cenally his prudence and loyalty. 
Sejanrw, by one aCtion, I know not whether ge=- 
nerous or fortunate, of ſaving. 7 5berime's life with 
the hazzard of his own, obtained that reputation 
that he governed the whole Empire ; and had 


almoſt ſettled it upon himſelf ; through the great 
confidence, T iberixs , otherwiſe a very jealous 
Prince, had in him, But theſe caſes fall out ſeldon 

and by the immediate Providence ( as.I may fay] 
of Almighty God, - * is 


£2 ; A" LOA _ 
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If you chance to do any great 4iov, be ſuite 


to give the glory of it to the Prince; as indeed he, | 
in 


either becauſe the. Prince, pretending that he can. | 


in ſome ſort , deſerves. it : for you follow his 
commands, or inſtructions ;' beſides the means, 
and opportunity of all ſuch are his onely ; and it 
was performed under his authority. Seem- not to 
be willing to draw all buſineſſes to your ſelf; nor 
keep too great grandeur in houſe, followers, &c. 
for 'that gives ombrage-to the Prince ; as great 
titles are offenſive to the Fellow-ſubjecs, 
* Extrarrdinary ſervice , if my ingaged in it, 
is counted a piece of duty ; and feldome rewarded, 


not gratify all, to avoid murmuring and emula. 
tion, will reward none. Or becauſe thoſe about 
him, if many others be to be conſidered, are 
likely to fnd the y ſhare for themſelves. 
- It was a ſayin Antigonns ; et 
then good will. Power is ability of ae, wk 
- friends, employment; 'then good will and repu- 

tation by courteſy yy , and other acts of pru- 

dent converſation; as alſo by drawing others by 
your intereſt. For you may then engage many 
unto you, and ſpread you roots and fibres a great 
way _ if by the reputation of Juſtice and 
bounty , you have procured you a veneration a. 
mongh virtuous perſons, For by this they are a. 
ſured , that they may ſecurely lean upon you , and 
run your hazzards. 

"8. Becauſe miore men are drawy, then heaved 
up. And that amongſt ingenious perſons there is 
elwaics emulation, and amongſt rivals ( and for 


all preferments ſuch there are ings alſo; 
which are great rubs; and aifheultty RrSounces 
_ or 
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© >} or removed, except by a friend ; who can give an 
ed be, | nridore againſt thei poyſon ; and by lending his 
W Bs | hand raiſe you in ſpight of all the weight: and 
pox, 7. preflures they can hang upon you, 
anelt } * Frjends are mt eafily made , and till more diffi- 
pon Of culty amongſt great perſons; both becauſe they 
"3 = have fewer equals , and amongft ſuch equals c- 
» XC. F mulation is frequenter then friendſhip ; yet are 
BreW Þ they not fo rare, but meh procured. For 

long , hy youthfull , acquaintance ; kinred 
deg | 29d relation; mpathy in affeQiions ; partaking 
TG | in a common danger ; or ſuch like, do reconcile 
"us. | friendſhip, but not frequently : nor are theſe means 
On? in every mans power , they are obligations by 
""*. | which Providence onely tyes men together. 'But 
\ UE Þ there are- others alſo which are more ordinary ; 
for you infinuate your ſelf into the affeftion even 
#9: of a great perſon, if you can ſhew him , that you 
ery, | arcable to engthen, afſiſt , and confirm him , in 
OP his eftate; and be able by your parts, or other way, 
- by to recompenfe the favours you expett from him. 
q But more). Ghony appiied is a plaiſter that u- 
"wy nites and ſoders all affeCtions : nor is there any* 
Heart, as well as not any Caf, that can refit 
its battery , if rightly placed. | 
» af, | © To defire wealth for its own fake, is low, ſor- 
ang | did, and proper onely for them , who make the. 
: obtaining it their Profeſſion : but to defire it mo. 
derately, in order to do more good, is unblani. 
able. Even Repatatior it ſelf is acquired, and ſu- 
| for | fained by diſcreetly keeping and ſpending ;' fo 
fr that it 'alſo is in a manner ſubſervient to wealth. 
nted | We /eldome ſee that wealth increaſeth in 4 fa- 
or | ly for three generations together : perhaps —_ 
v7 Aa at, 


that, he , who comes into a plentitps fortune, 
| having no occaſion to employ his parts and indy. 


- 


ſry, by hy : 
takes himſelf to ſome other affairs ; or perhaps, 
becauſe men not knowing the | 
taining it , value it not much ; but rather look after 
the ſplendor of the World, whereunts rich men 
commonly engage and enter their Children; and, 
for that reaſon live at the height of the reputation 
of their eſtate. | 
The Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cntting off ſuperfluaxe or unneceſ.. 
ſary expences.: but that is not all ; for there is alſo 
required good menagery , or making your penny 
go further then another mans. But in this , Cau- 
pager be by ;. for many have becn ruined 
uyin pennyworths.. 
bh Zan &, iends by money Prudence alſo is re- 
quired , left you looſe that alſo. For it is beſt uſed 
upon al exigent ; occaſionally rather then frequenth; 
- and aftaaly rather then conftantly ; like a wedge, 
not like a ſawe. ER | 
any can  burt whe cannot profit. And the ill 
tongue of at 7oferior many times harms more then 
ahat of an Equal; for it is caſilier beleeved, be- 
cauſe leſs ſuſpeted, Therefore endeavour to keep 
a fair reputation with all perſons ; with Superiors 
humble and compliant , not low- and flattering; 
with equals grave , not. moroſe ; with inferiors 
conrteous and fairſpoken , not ſullen or impe- 
rious, Conſidering , that no man is willing to own 
him , that is, out of faſhion as I may fay , out 
of the good opinion. of the World. 
It was more dangerous 70 offend Sejanm _y Tis 
Me 
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rows lazy, and negligent , or at beſt be. 
the jar ap in ob- 
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berizs. For all men raiſed from low condition are 


more jealous of affronts and contempts; which a 


| natural and generous Superior is not: who inter- 


prets nothing to be contempt but what is meerly 
ſo, or done on purpoſe to. affront; and nothing 


to be ſo, but what cannot well be:conftrued other. > 


wiſe. To ſuch therefore, as Sejanw , you. muſt 
carry yourſelf fo, as not to be hated by him ; for 
you will find it hard to pleaſe both the Patron 
and him. Beſides you know not how long he 
will laſt; and it goes hard with a man of under- 
ſtanding and ſpirit , that hw. good muſ# depend upon 
two, and. hu «ll upon one. 
Ik is unpardonable folly to quarrel with: them 


who are much your Superiours ;. for the thred 


breaks where it is. weakeſt. 
If you be: ſo ill ſatisfied of: any perſon, that 
ou: think not fit to-pardon-or bear with him any 
enger , yet let him not koow- ſo: much ; for the 


time may come when. you ſhall' have. need of .. 
him. And if you reſolve to chaſtiſe him: diſcover: ' 


it not., leſt you be prevented. But this is not to 
be-ufed but in extremity ,. and towards perſons 
incorrigible.. For , according to the rules of our. 
moſt holy Faith, *tis infinitely. better not to re- 


vengeat all, but to: paſs by offences; then which 
no man can ſhew greater a And. this is | 


not very difficult if you ſtifle quarrels in the be. * 
ginning. But there are- ſome: ſo. wicked: diſpoli- 

tions , that nothing works uponthem; but fear; 

and he that lets them go unpuniſhed , encourageth 

them in their evil courſes. 


Whether you expect employment and prefer. - 


ment-,. or chuſe a private life, if you have. any 
AazZz thing 


\ 


« to be weary of buſineſs; have th 
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thing to looſe, Endeavorr to be in Reputation with 
Jour Prince and Superior : and truſt not: to your 
innocency , or wary living. For beſides, that he 
cannot want an occaſion ſome-time or other to 
puniſh you, you know not what may happen, 
wherein you ſhall ſtand-in need of him, . 


Much leſs prefume-that your manners are. un. - 


diſcovered, or tos commit any fault upon hopes 
of ſecrecy ; for a good Judge will ſo entaugle and 
hamper you, that you cannot eſcape. And if you. 
be once ſuſpected , more fuſpicions will be con- 
tinually ſuggeſted againſt you. And even to have 
much ſuſpicion and litle proof makes againſt you, 
for it is a ſign that you are more dangerous. 
No man can ſtand alwaies upon his guard, but 
ſometimes he will faile and miſtake ; happy he 
whoſe errors are in ſmall matters, that. he need 
not great applications and much endeavour to 
get himſelf off the ſhallow. Nor can a man on 
a ſaddain foreſee the depth of a queſtion, or 


* the conſequences of an ation. Therefore when 


you doubt, or fee not clearly, be wary, and take 
time. Many: times ſinall miſtakes produce great 
evill effects; and great miſtakes ſometimes none 
at all; wherefore contemn no danger, how litle 
foever it ſeem to threaten. Be vigtlant 3 Caverd 
uniis cft dimittends' occaſio, It is much better to 
do ſo., then be beholding to your friend to ferch 
you off; for that is accounted equall to , if not. 
greater, then, a conſiderable benefit. * 

Give not much heed to thoſe , who would 
perſwade to a retired life, or pretend tnemſelves 
not a' mind 
to ſuccede you ? or are they not like the —_ 

| bs at 
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that having 'loſt his own' tail , would perſwade 
all the reſt to cut off theirs? | 

0. 'Tis not. an unuſual way to obtain preferment 
to ſhew a mans-ſelf. ſo conſiderable as to Fighr 
bi Prince into compliance. In reaſon this ſhould 
be an ill way , but expericgce fhews, that un- 
der lafch Snperiors , or ſach as- are under-hat- 


ches, it many times thrives. well rages aft; wg 
the ſame grounds proceed alſo thoſe, w - 
your to make themſelves neceſſary to their Prince; 
and ſo rivet themſelyes into_ his buſineſs , that 
they cannot be:drawn' out without tearing the 
iece. - | 
F But of ſuck the Prince is alwaics jealous ; and 
will at ſome time or other emancipate himſelf. 
He therefore that takes this courſe: walkes upon 
a rs rw , and the further he goes the greater 
is his ruine likely to be. The Count of S.- Pal 
took his meaſures ypen theſe grounds: in Zewss 
X I. time. But he to do: with a Prince-of 
extraordinary parts, | 
The people ( upon whoſe recommendation many 
perſons think to raiſe themſelves ) gasde not them- 
ſetves by reaſon, but chance z therefore he is not © 
wiſe that ſtrives to make himſelf their favorite, 
or forceth himſelf to gain their affection. For they 
will never do the like for him again, nor forgo 
the leaſt of their profit for his greateſt benefit. 
On the coutrary , the Nature of the people 'and 
of all mean perſons, is, alwaies-to value them- 
felves , as if all men were obliged to augment\ 
and better their degree : *tis beſt therefore to de- 
ny them at firſt , when their deſires are modeſt. 
For if you ence grant, you muſt never _ rl 
wes 


not.. For a 


his purpoſes. 


ſeem to 


great ſtead ; 
tagions. by your good menagement to your Prince, 

If you arrive: to: any power, be very wary how 
Jon t to change governments ( which is uſually 
the refuge of neceſſitous perſons. ) For not being 
able to perform it your ſelf., you muſt of neceſſity 
truſt your cauſe and perſon to many fooliſh and 
open perſons. Yet —_— 
ſuch deſigns then too mnch. caution for ſecurity. 
For that requires longer time-;.and employs more 
perſons about the principal buſineſs ;and is ſubject 
to many more accidents. 

10. The ſervice of a Prince is procuring that 
his: will and intentions be fulfilled : for no man es 
ſteems not that ( be it never fo good ) that is not 
according to his own. defires. - Such therefore as 

\ his defires. are, fuch muſt they be whom he em-. 
ploys : for they are looked upon as onely the 
Inftruments for his compaſling. and bringing about - 
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fuſe, leſt your former courteſy be. loſt ; and to 
think to ſatisfy them is to give drink to am Hy. 
dropick. Yet , if occafjon offer it ſelf to be fl 
voured by them ; or if your virtue and good a- 
Etions have procured their 


favour , neglect it 


pow ' planſfobility: may ftand you in 


des that, it may be very advan= 


more frequently ruins 


Wherefore they, 'who ſeem moſt zealous to 
perform the Princes will in all things. , without 
deliberation , or interpoſing. their own judgement 
————— lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of them, 

ce in the plaineft road to. preferment. 

Yet divers of the wiſeft Princes have: made even 

that , the criterion to exclude: men from their fa- 
.. vour ; and retain ſuch, as upon tryall were found 
_ conſtantly virtuous, Princes 
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Princes uſually more-eſteem one that is 


235 
Phi 


Alexandros , then one that is Philo-Bafilens, that 
is, more one, that loves his perſon , then his ſtate 
and condition, then his Nation , then the publick; 


though this is indeed the more honourable 


, and. 


the other mn ay _—_— _ in __ 
ty Princes heve ver) few , if any, friends to their + 
wn ons ; for they have no equals 5 nor famihars; 
or. indeed few wife men wilt expoſe themſelves 


to ſo much hazzard, nor fet themſelves as 


pales” 


ainſt the wind , but for their own advantage; 


Beſides they know that if any. difficulty ha 
it is reaſonable they ſhould be deſerted. W 


bere- 


fore they ought to make much of thoſe,” who are 


truly Philo Baſiles., for there are toe: 

them , who are ſincerely even fo affefted: 
It is an ation of very 

even between adulation and ſowreneſ;, Neither 


few of 


cat.Prudence to carry 


to be 


as the Cook, that aimes onely at pleaſure;. nor 
as the Phyſftian, who intends onely health ; but 
to mingle and ajuſt them - together. Whileſt we 
retain Zaſtsce and friend/tsp , not to ſcandalize 
Prudence and tereſt is a difficult matter. Yet 
not impoſkble , for 4. Lepidus. kept to the end \ 
his authority with 7 ibera, a very jealous Prince, 


as T acits obſerves. 
Flattery and obſequiouſneſs is a more 


quick 


and ready- way to advancement, then either dus 
rable or laudable. For when diſcovered to be ſuch, 
it is contemptible , and afterwards odious.. It 


is but lead that bends and plies every way ; nor is * 


he a man either of virtue or courage, that can 
condeſcend to make himſelf aniverſat Afinifter to 


any one, Conſequently he is neither faithful 


his 


2m. 


I 


his employment, when he e 


Of flatterers there are two. ſorts.-1 
whoſe cheif infinuation is to cat and be 
Who like the; 


gr bo a the br oo EE by 


and diſtourſes of theip: I. /Patroin-, "diſcover 
his inclination , :as Hanters dothe: haunts of wild 


Beaſts , chat they ws eoilec-inons Won, Iris 


thei increſt he ſhou oy pars A 
gular , and extravagant; at means y 
can more- eaſily withdraw him from -all virtuous 
perſons, and ingroſs him to themſelves: who have 
no other way to ingratiate-themſctves ,”but thei? 
ready compliance with all his defires. Fhis they 
endeavour ſhould: paſs for affection to his. jos 
and they repreſent i all other adviſery, ci 
contemners of him , '0r at beſt as moroſe and of 
* evil humor. 

- Therefore they: pretend to Edolize' him; to be 


ferve his counſels and 'commands 2s Oracles ; not ' 


to converſe with thoſe he ſufpects 3 to inveigh 
againft | his enemies z'to make him the head of 
their own Counſels ; and themfelves to be even 
m thejr own affairs ruled by him ; to take great 
content in ſerving him ; to praiſe him immode- 
rately before thoſe who will be ſure to informe _ 
of itz 
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|. 
es a/greater reward; [Cir -- 
nor conſtant-to' him , whey be: ſpies danger... [from 


e, finding himſelf neither fit w. um 


- &, pp” F: , 
- 4 GET x/2 
* wa THY 


; Tho re or ten een ith hs on bi. a 


ſecrets; this then 
is that 1 way, which flatterers, and 


ſertg, and thinks not all is his due which-is given? 
In reality , the refuſing or accepting of praiſe ra- 
tionally od diſewedly - as  gront-s tryall of a 
wiſe man; as the cupel 

No Maſter efteems Hebron " whons be bath 
vs xeed.; and that either for his abilities. (of winch. 
few Maſters-can judge ).or becauſe he knows his 
the cafier and ſecurer, 
thoſe who 
endeavouy to. make themſelves great by unlaw- 
full-means, chuſe to walk. in. And of all ſecrets, 


'|| they moſt delire to be privy Ky ee rey 


that means Le becomes. obnoxious to-them. 


:; Jn doing 5l Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, I. to 


do thera feldome. 2, To tolerate, if not confirme, 
the praiſes: of a elign upon ; leaſt they 
be ſuſpeted to have it out of malice. 3. 
To pretend no finall or A”) Yoga oveglions 
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hor their own'concerns,; but 'n-publicle otie och} miſcari 
and in defence: of th SoperkRN To difpok} your 1 
TO — | Fs they may ſeem caſual s2d'on. | cency- 


grent fore io the ſhow 


S 
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one h [miſcarage "and errors will be ſurely laid upon 
difpok your ſhoulders , ts all your inno-e 
ed cency. : 
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